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PREFATORY NOTE 


O UR thanks are due to Mr. A. T. Bartholomew, Mr. G. A. 

Brown and Mr. H. V. Routh for specific assistance in 
respect of the bibliographies to which their several initials are 
appended, and to Mr. Bartholomew for bibliographical help 
in other directions. 

The twelfth volume, dealing with the earlier years of the 
nineteenth century, is in the press; the concluding volumes 
(XIII and XIV), dealing with the Victorian age, will be pub- 
lished together, as in the case of the two voltunes which were 
concerned with the Elizabethan drama. 

A. W. W. 

A. R. W. 
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CHAPTER I 


Edmund Burke 

E dmund burke, the greatest of English orators, if we 
measure greatness not by immediate effect alone but 
by the durability and the diffusive power of that effect, 
and one of the profoundest, most suggestive and most illumi- 
nating of political thinkers, if we may not call a philosopher 
one who did not elaborate any system and who refrained on 
principle from the discussion of purely theoretical issues, was 
an Irishman of the usual blended native and English strain, 
bom (1729) in a family which united the two creeds that divide 
Ireland more profoundly and fatefully than any distinction of 
race. His father, a small Dublin solicitor, was a protestant, his 
mother a cathoKc. Burke himself was educated in the protestant 
faith, but his sister adhered to the religion of her mother, and 
his wife was a catholic who conformed to the Anglican church 
after her marriage. Burke always professed his protestantism 
frankly and sincerely — “We are protestants not from indiffer- 
ence but from zeal “ — and the charges that were brou^t against 
him of having, at one time or other, been a catholic are without 
foundation, but his attitude towards the cathoEc church was 
at once tolerant and sympathetic. To him, she and every 
other church were allies in the defence of the religious con- 
ception of life which was the centre of aU his thought about 
morals and politics, and of which atheistical Jacobinism was 
the antithesis. In the last years of his life, he fought for the 
cause of catholic emancipation in Ireland no less ardently than 
he opposed a “regicide” peace with Prance. The “directory of 
Ireland” which upheld protestant ascendancy at Dublin was 
hardly less odious to him than the Jacobin directory in Paris. 
Burke’s education was received at Ballitore, under a quaker, 
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whose son, Richard Shackleton, became the chief friend of his 
early manhood, and at Trinity College, Dublin. Fox believed 
that Burke “had not any very nice critical knowledge even of 
Latin, still less of Greek, ” but was well read in Latin authors, 
e^ecially Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, Horace and Tacitus, and "that 
he imitated the first mentioned of these authors most parti- 
cularly, as well in his turn of thioking as in his manner of 
expression.” What survive of Burke's letters to Shackleton 
point to the same conclusion as Fox’s observation, that Burke 
was a wide and curious reader rather than a minute scholar. 
Mathematics, logic, history were, each in turn, he tells Shackle- 
ton, in one letter, a passion, and all, for a time, yielded to 
poetry. The letter affords a vivid glimpse into the education 
of one to whom knowledge, knowledge varied and detailed, 
was always to be a passion, and who was seldom or never to pen 
a sentence that has not something in its form to arrest the 
attention or to give delight. But Burke was not a poet. He 
could do many things that were beyond the power of his less 
strenuous and less proformd fellow student, OKver Goldsmith, 
but he could never have written The Deserted Village or The 
Vicar of Wdkefidd. Nor, magnificent as Burke’s prose was to 
be, picturesque, harmonious and full of cadence, is it ever the 
prose which affects us as poetry. It is always the prose of an 
orator, addressed to an audience and aiming at a practical effect. 
Beauty, as in the meditations of Browne or the oratory of 
Taylor, is never to Burke an end in itself. 

The wide and varied reading which began at Trinity College 
was, apparently, the chief activity of the nine obscure years 
(1750-59) which Burke spent as a student of law in London, 
eating dinners at the Middle Temple, sojourning at country 
inns or rooms during the vacation with his namesake and, 
perhaps, kinsman William Burke, and making tentative 
excursions into letters with an ironical answer to Bolingbroke’s 
posthumous writings in A Vindication of Nalural Society (1756) 
and an essay in aesthetics after Addison in A Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the SubUme and Beautiful 
(1756). Fulness of mind was the quality of Burke’s conver- 
sation which impressed Johnson and all who came to know 
him in these and later years — knowledge and the power of 
applying that knowledge, “diversifying the matter infinitely 
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in your own mind. ” “ His stream of mind is perpetual, ” was 
Johnson’s comment; “Burke is the only man whose common 
conversation corresponds with the general fame which he has 
in the world. Take up whatever topic you please, he is ready 
to meet you. “ Burke owed his success in the House of Com- 
mons and its committees not more, perhaps, to his eloquence 
than to this fulness of mind, to the fact that, whatever topic 
he handled, America, India, Ireland, finance or trade, he ^oke 
from a copious and close knowledge of the subject. 

The works which Burke composed during these years are 
not of great importance. A Philosophical Enquiry is an 
unequal, and, in the main, rather jejune, treatise of which the 
fairest criticism is probably Lessing’s, that it “is uncommonly 
useful as a collection of all the occurrences and perceptions 
which the philosophers must assume as indi^utable in inquiries 
of this kind.” Burke distinguishes the sublime so sharply 
from the beautiful that his description of the latter includes 
little which goes beyond the pretty. More interesting and 
suggestive is the analysis of the pleasure we talce in terrible 
and painful spectacles — ^whether a tragedy in the theatre or an 
execution in the street. But, perhaps, most interesting of all is 
his discussion of the aesthetic and emotional qualities, of words 
which he finds to depend less on the images which they evoke 
than their other properties of sound and association. The 
business of poetry and rhetoric is “to affect rather by sympathy 
t.TiflTi imitation; to di^lay rather the effect of things on the 
mind of the weaker, or of others, than to present a dear idea 
of the things themsdves. ” The germ of Laacoon is contained 
in these paragraphs. 

A Vindication is a much more characteristic and significant 
document. In parodying the eloquence of Bolingbroke, 
Burke caught some of the first tones of his own more sonorous 
and varied harmonies. The conception of the essay, a defence 
of religion by the application to Bolingbroke’s method of attack 
of a reductio ad dbsurdum, revealed the de^ rdigious spirit 
in which all Burke’s political and social speculation bottoms 
and roots itself. Bolingbroke had indicted revealed religions 
by pointing to some of the consequences which, in history, had 
flowed from dogmatic creeds, and Burke answers him by 
applying the same method to the criticism of political sodety* 
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Shew me an absurdity in religion, and I will undertake to shew 
you an hundred for one in political laws and institutions. ... If 
after all, you should confess all these things, yet plead the necessity 
of political institutions, weak and wicked as they are, I can argue 
with equal, perhaps superior, force concerning the necessity of 
artificial religion; and every step you advance in your argument, 
you add a strength to mine. 

But, perhaps, the most interesting quality of the essay is 
the sidelight that it throws on Burke’s temperament, the 
sensitive, brooding imagination which, coupled with a restless, 
speculative intellect, seeking ever to illuminate facts by prin- 
ciples, gives tone to Burke’s speeches and pamphlets; for it is 
this temperament which imparts vividness and colour to the 
dry details of historical and statistical knowledge, and it is 
this temperament which at once directs, keeps in check and 
prescribes its limits to, that speculative, enquiring intellect. 
In the sentences in which Burke paints the lot of those who 
bear the burden of political society, the unhappy wretches 
employed in lead, tin, iron, copper and coal mines, who scarce 
ever see the light of the sun, the enfans perdus of the army of 
civil society; in these vivid paragraphs, and not less in his 
failure to draw from them any but an ironical conclusion, a 
reductio ad absurdwn of Bolingbroke’s paradoxes, we get an 
insight into one of the most radical characteristics of Burke’s 
mind. In his later works, he did not often touch directly on 
the subject of the poor and their lot, though it was a theme, 
he says, on which he had “often reflected and never reflected 
without feeHng from it ’’ ; but his sensibility was not more acute 
t h a n his conviction was profo-und that legislation and political 
adjustment could do little or nothing to alleviate their lot. 
Burke’s whole life was a prolonged warfare against the folly and 
injustice of statesmen; but there was no admixture in his nature 
of what the old physiologists called the sanguine temperament. 
His political life was inspired by no gleam of the confidence 
which animated a statesman like Gladstone. The ponnection 
between revealed religion and political society was, to him, a 
deeper one than the superficial irony of A VindkaMon might 
suggest. If we confine our view to this life, the lot of humanity 
must always seem a dubious one. Wise government may 
lighten the lot of men, it can never make it more than tolerable 
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for the great majority. The effect of this cast of mind on 
Burke's attitude towards the French revolution, and the 
interval which it creates between him and the great poets of the 
romantic revival, with whom he has otherwise much in com- 
mon, will appear later. 

In closing Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790), 
Burke declares that 

they come from one, almost the whole of whose public exertion has 
been a struggle for the liberty of others; from one in whose breast 
no anger durable or vehement has ever been kindled, but by what 
he considered as tyranny. 

In all those struggles, he declared in 1795, when his hopes for 
catholic emancipation in Ireland were shattered by the dismis.«Ml 
of Lord Fitzwilliam, he had been unsuccessful. 

My sanguine hopes are blasted, and I must consign my fedings 
on that terrible disappointment to the same patience in which I have 
been obliged to bury the vexation I suffered on the defeat of the 
other great, just, and honourable causes in which I have had some 
share, and which have given more of dignity than of peace to a long 
laborious life. 

A brief enumeration of these “great, just, and honourable 
causes " will indicate sufficiently for the purposes of this History 
the outlines of Burke’s public career. 

After a brief time as secretary to William Gerard Hamilton, 
then chief secretary for Ireland, Burke entered public life as 
member for Wendover (1765), to which he was presented by 
Lord Vemey, the friend and fellow-speculator of Burke’s 
1fiTi.«tma.n and namesake mentioned above. At the same tune, 
he became secretary to Lord Rockingham, then in power and 
engaged in rq)ealing Grenville’s unfortimate Stamp act. 
Thenceforth, through the life of that short administration and 
in the sixteen years of opposition which followed, Bmke was 
the animating spirit of the Rockingham section of the whigs, 
the germ of the subsequent liberal party. The two chief causes 
for which he fought during these years were those of the freedom 
of the House of Commons against the designs of George III 
pnd the “king’s friends, ’’ and of the American colonies against 
the c^laim of the home government to tax them directly. The 
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writings in which Burke’s views in these conflicts axe most 
fully preserved axe Observations on a lo-te pubUcaiion entitled 
“ The Present State of the Nation ” (1769), Thoughts on the Cause 
of the Present Discontents (1770), the speech On American 
Taxation (1774), that On moving his Resolutions for Conciliation 
with the Colonies (1775) and A Letter ... to .. . [the] Sheriffs 
of .. . Bristol (1777).* These, of course, axe only those 
utterances which Burke thought fit to issue to the public. Of 
his innumerable speeches on these and other subjects, including 
the great speech against employing Indians in the wax, we have 
only the scantiest records. 

Two other topics interested Burke during these years: 
Ireland and India, and, as the American war drew to an end, 
they became his chief preoccupation. He had early reflected 
and written on the iniquity of the penal laws — ^though the 
draft which he prepared about 1760-5 was not issued till much 
later — ^and he supported and watched with sympathy the policy 
or revolution which emancipated Irish trade and secured 
the independence of the Irish parliament (1778-82). By rea- 
son of his support of Insh trade, he lost, in 1780, the represen- 
tation of Bristol, which his opposition to the American war had 
gained for him in 1774; and Two Letters ... to Gentlemeii in 
the City of Bristol (1778), with the Speech at the Guildhall, in 
Bristol, previous to the late Election (1780), are the noble record 
of his courage, independence and wisdom in this hour of defeat. 
In the years following the outbreak of the French revolution, 
Burke advocated, with unabated ardour, the cause of catholics, 
his views being expressed, not in speeches, but in long letters 
to Sir Hercules Langrishe, Thomas Burgh, his son Richard 
Burke, Dr. Hussey and others. 

In the government of our East Indian dominions, Burke was 
early interested. It is usual now to affirm dogmatically that 
he participated in the speculations of his brother Richard, his 
kinsman William and Lord Vemey, in East India stock. It 
may be so, but is not proved; and Burke himself declared, in 
1772, “I have never had any concern in the funds of the East 
In dia company, nor have taken any part whatsoever in its 

* To these may be added the posthumously published An Address to the King, 
drawn up when a secession of the whigs from parliament was contemplated in 1777 
and an Address to fke British Colonists in North America, 
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a f fa ir s, excQ)t when they came before me in the course of 
parliamentary proceedings.” During the attempts made by 
Lord North’s government to regulate the East India company, 
Burke was the warm supporter and diligent adviser of the 
company (1766-74). It was after 1780 that he became an 
active member of the committees which investigated the 
affairs of India, and, m consequence of what was revealed, the 
relentless foe of Warren Hastings and of the privileges and 
powers of the company. In the East India bill of 1783, he 
flung to the winds that fear of increasing the influence of the 
crown which had dictated his earlier support of the company, 
and proposed to transfer to parliament and the crown the whole 
administration and patronage of India. In 1785, he entered 
upon the attack upon Hastings which was to occupy him for 
ten years. In the same year, he delivered the famous Speech 
on the . . , Nabob of Arcofs Private Debts. The articles of 
indictment against Hastings, with the speeches delivered by 
Burke, fill some six volumes of the collected works. With 
the speeches of 1783 and 1785, they are the record of his labours 
in this cause, in conducting which he exhibited at once all the 
vast range of his knowledge, the varied powers of his eloquence 
and the worst errors of taste and judgment of which his great 
and increasing sensibility of mind made him guilty in the 
years from 1780 onwards. 

The last great cause in which Burke fought his usual splen- 
did but losing battle was that of resistance to the French 
revolution and the philosophy and spirit of atheistical Jacobin- 
ism. Beginning with a speech on the army estimates (9 
February, 1790), the crusade was continued with ever increasing 
indignation through the famous Reflections on the Revolution in 
France (1790), A Letter ... to a Member of the National 
Assembly (1791), An Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs 
(1791), Thmghts on French Affairs (1791), Remarks on the 
Policy of the Allies (1793), A Letter ... to a Noble Lord (1795) 
and Letters ... on the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide 
Directory of France (1795-7). Burke died in 1797 with his last 
hopes for justice to Irish catholics shattered, and believing that 
his country was on the eve of a peace which could be no peace 
but, only a humiliating truce while the enemy made ready to 
pursue their destructive crusade. 
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These, in outline, are the campaigns of Burke. Whatever 
be now our judgment on the questions of a bygone age with 
which he was concerned, the importance of the principles to 
which his mind always gravitated, his preoccupation at every 
jtmcture with the fundamental issues of wise government, 
and the splendour of the eloquence in which he set forth these 
principles, an eloquenee in which the wisdom of his thought 
and the felicity of his language and imagery seem inseparable 
from one another, an eloquence that is wisdom (not “seeming 
wisdom” as Hobbes defined eloquence), have made his speeches 
and pamphlets a source of perennial freshness and interest. 

The first of the pamphlets on public affairs was a brief 
statement of what had been achieved by the Rockingham 
administration to restore order and good government at home 
and in the colonies. The Oiservations are a more detailed 
defence of that a dmini stration against the attack of an anony- 
mous pamphlet, attributed to George Grenville. Grenville, in 
this pamphlet, defended his own government, which was 
responsible for the peace of Paris and the first proposal to tax 
the colonies, and criticised the repeal of the Stamp act. Both 
the peace and the resolution to tax America were the conse- 
quence, he argued, of the charges incurred by the great wars. 
Burke’s reply consists in showing that GrenviUe had under- 
estimated the power of England and her expanding trade to 
support these increased charges, and especially had exaggerated 
the sufferings of this country when compared with those of 
France, the condition of whose lower classes, and the “strait- 
ness and distraction of whose finances, ” seemed, to Burke, at 
this period, to forbode “some extraordinary convulsion . . . 
the effect of which on Prance, and even on all Europe, it is 
difficult to conjecture.” But much of the ground that is 
covered in this first controversial pamphlet was again traversed 
with a more confident step, with a wider outlook and a loftier 
eloquence, in the writings which followed it. Less hampered 
by the necessity of controverting an opponent, Burke addresses 
himself to the fundamental constitutional and imperial ques- 
tions at issue in a spirit of elevated political wisdom. 

The position which Burke adopts in Present Discontents 
(1770) is eloquent of the temper in which he ever approached 
questions affecting the constitution. The oonffict which raged 
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round Wilkes and the Middlesex election was, he saw clearly, 
a conflict between the crown and the constituencies, "the 
crown acting by an instrumental house of commons.” He 
admitted the ultimate authority of the people. "Although 
government certainly is an institution of divine authority, yet 
its forms, and the persons who administCT it, all originate from 
the people. ” But he shrank from the inference that, if govern- 
ment were emancipating itself from the control of the people, if 
the crown were threatening to deprive the House of Commons of 
its peculiar “virtue, spirit and essence,” namely, to be “the 
express image of the fedings of the nation,” it was because the 
constituencies themselves had ceased to represent the people. 
The proposals to enlarge the number of constituents, coupled, 
as they were, with the expedient of triennial parliaments, he 
always resisted. To Burke, a constitutional state was one in 
which, in some degree, a balance had been secured between the 
various powers which, in the state, represent the complex 
nature of man, and, in the British constitution, as it had taken 
diape in history; and especially with the revolution, he saw, if 
not an ideal, yet, the weak and imperfect nature of man con- 
sidered, a wonderful balance of powers, aristocracy (the power 
which springs from man’s natural regard for inherited distinc- 
tion and privilege) and property exerting in a healthy and not 
sinister fashion their natural and inevitable influence, while 
the popular will made itself felt directly and indirectly, by 
actual and by “virtual” rqjresentation, as a controlling and, at 
times, an inspiring influence. He would not do anything to 
disturb this balance. “Our constitution stands on a nice 
equipoise with steq) precipices and deep waters upon all sides 
of it. In removing it from a dangerous leaning towards one 
side there may be a risk of oversetting it on the other.” He 
would rather “by lessening the number add to the weight and 
ind^endency of our voters.” 

Unable, therefore, to acquiesce in the only practical means 
by which the people were to recover the control of parliament, 
and enforce loyalty to principle and party, Burke could only 
indicate the chief symptom of the disease, the disintegration of 
party, and elaborate a philosophic defence of party-govern- 
ment, which, since Bolingbroke, it had become the fashion, and 
was now the interest, of many to decry. 
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Characteristically, Burke defends party as an indispensable 
instrument of practicable statesmanship, and as an institution 
which liflg its roots in some of the profoundest and most beauti- 
ful instincts of the heart; for utility, but utility rooted — ^if 
one may so speak — ^in man's moral constitution, is Burke’s 
court of appeal in all questions of practical politics. Boling- 
broke’s condemnation of party as identical with faction, and 
his dream of a patriot king who should govern without reference 
to party, must have seemed to Burke the result of a view of 
human nature that was at once too cynical and too sanguine. 
Party-loyalty might degenerate into self-seeking factiousness, 
but, in its idea, party is “a body of men united for promoting 
by their joint endeavours the national interest upon some 
particular principle in which they are all agreed”; and the 
feelings which cement a party are not purely selfish, but include 
and “bring into the service and conduct of the common-wealth ” 
“ the dispositions that are lovely in private life. ” To be unable 
to act in loyal* concert with others is to condemn ourselves to 
ineffectiveness, and “all virtue which is impracticable is 
spurious, ” for “public life is a situation of power and energy: he 
trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well as 
he that goes over to the enemy. ” “ In the way which they call 
party, ” he declared, when, at a later juncture, he was charged 
with factiousness, “I worship the constitution of your fathers; 
and I shall never blush for my political company. ” 

Though not one of the best, and certainly the most incon- 
elusive, of all Burke’s political writings. Present Discontents 
reveals the chief characteristics of his thought and style — the 
tendency to go at once to the root of the matter, to illuminate 
facts by principles, and to clothe these in felicitous images and 
phrases which seem to shed a new light, to “pour resistless 
day,” on the moral and political constitution of man . In 
these things, Burke is without a rival. His aphorisms crowd 
upon one another and rise out of one another (as was noted 
by one who heard his first speech in the House of Commons) 
until the reader can hardly go forward, so many vistas of fresh 
thought are opened before him. And Burke’s political aphor- 
isms are so pregnant that they distend the mind with the same 
sense of fulness with which Shakespeare’s lines affect the 
student of the passions and movements of the human heart. 
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But Burke’s oratory was not here illtunined by the vision of 
a large concrete issue in which the future of an empire and the 
fate of peoples depended on the wisdom or tinwisdom of the 
policy chosen and pursued. That came with the American 
controversy. It may be clear to the student of history that 
the causes of that conflict, and of the ultimate separation of 
the colonies from the mother country, lay deeper than in the 
schemes of taxation by which Grenville, Townshend and North 
precipitated matters. It is yet equally certain that, at a great 
juncture, English statesmanship was found wanting in the 
wisdom, imagination and sympathy requisite to solve the 
problem of governing a growing overseas empire. It was his 
gifts of S3nmpathy and imagination, combined with a wise spirit 
of practicable statesmanship which distinguishes Burke among 
all who discussed the colonial question on one side or the other, 
and have caused his words to bear fruit in the long run, fruitless 
as, at the moment, they seemed to be. 

Two or three principles underlie all that Burke said or wrote 
on the question. The first of these is that, in practical politics, 
the guiding star of statesmanship is expediency, not legal or 
abstract right. Our arguments on political questions may 
often be 

"conclusive as to right, but the very reverse as to policy and prac- 
tice.” “ Politics ought to be adjusted not to human reasonings but 
to human nature; of which the reason is but a part and by no means 
the greatest part.” “The opinion of my having some abstract 
right in my favour would not put me much at my ease in passing 
sentence; unless I could be sure that there were no rights which 
in their exercise were not the most odious of all wrongs, and the 
most vexatious of all injustice.” 

Such quotations could be multiplied. It is the principle which 
dictated the coupHng of the Declaratory act with the repeal of 
the Stamp act in 1766, the assertion of a legal right which, in 
some conceivable emergency, it might be necessary to assert, 
but the general exercise of which was to be regulated by an 
entire regard for liberty and the spirit of the Britirii constitu- 
tion. 'When the word ‘ ‘ expediency ’ ’ is given its full moral signi- 
ficance, this principle may be said to be the foundation-stone 
of Burke’s political philosophy. 
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The secQTid position reiterated in these speeches is that, in 
the search for what is expedient and, therefore, right, the states- 
man must be guided by circumstances, of which the most 
important is the temper and character of the people for whom 
he is legislating . The statesman, like Bacon’s natural philo- 
sopher, rules by obeying. The principle is obvious, but its 
application requires sympathy and imagination, and George 
III, with his entire lack of both, was a better representative 
of the average Englishman than either Burke or Chatham. 
Burke’s imagination was filled with the greatness of the Ameri- 
can people, the wild, irregular greatness of a people who had 
grown up to manhood nurtured by a “wise and salutary neg- 
lect. ’’ “ Nothing in history is parallel to it, ’’ he declares in his 

earliest reply to Grenville. “AH the reasonings about it that 
are likely to be at all solid must be drawn from its actual 
circumstances.’’ And such reasoning will include the all- 
important consideration that these people are Englishmen 
with the inherited tradition of political liberty and self-govern- 
ment. The magnificent paragraphs, in the speech On Concili- 
ation, devoted to the Americans, their numbers, their enterprise, 
their spirit and the sources from which it is sustained, 
are not a purple patch of diffuse, descriptive oratory alone. 
Like the similar paragraphs on the peoples and civilisation of 
India, in a later speech, they axe an appeal to the imagination 
of the speaker’s audience, that, realising the magnitude of the 
issue at stake, they may rise above a narrow legalism to the 
contemplation of what is greater even than America, namely 
an empire which shall include free peoples, and different 
civilisations. 

But, to discover what is expedient in the complexity of cir- 
cumstances, which include the tempers of people, is no easy 
task, and, hence, Burke ’s third principle, that our safest guide is 
experience. The past illumines the future, it may be but a few 
feet in advance, yet sufficiently to walk by. 

Again and again and again revert to your own principles — cleave 
America, if she has taxable matter in her, to tax herself. . . . Leave 
the Americans as they anciently stood, and these distinctions bom 
(rf our unhappy contest will die along with it. . . . Be content to 
bind America by laws of trade; you have always done it. Let this 
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be your reason for binding their trade. Do not burthen them 
with taxes; you were not used to do so from the beginning. Let 
this be your reason for not taxing. These are arguments for states 
and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the schools; for there only they 
may be discussed with safety. 

Such are the principles which guided Burke in adumbrating 
in these speeches the lines to be followed in solving the problem 
the character and complexity of which he alone seems to have 
grasped, the problem of governing and maintaining the great 
empire which Chatham’s successful wars had called into exist- 
ence, 

of reconciling the strong presiding power that is'so useful towards the 
conservation of a vast, disconnected, infini tely diversified empire, 
with that liberty and safety of the provinces, which they must enjoy 
(in opinion and practice at least) or they will not be provinces. 

He was provided with no theoretical plan that would suit all 
drctimstances, “the natives of Hindustan and those of Virginia 
alike, the Cutchery court and the grand jury of Salem. ’’ His 
appeal was to the wisdom of experience, the spirit of the Eng- 
lish constitution and the magnanimity of statesmen. 

Of the American speeches, the greatest, as it is the most 
elaborate, is, doubtless, the second. On Conciliation; but the 
first, On American Taxation, which has more the character of 
being, as, indeed, it was, the spontaneous product of debate, 
combines, in a wonderful manner, simplicity and directness of 
reasoning with ardour and splendour of doquence. There is 
something of Rubens or Rembrandt in the easy, broad, bold 
strokes with which Btuke paints the history of English policy 
in America ; the rich, diffused, warm colouring of the whole; the 
concentration of the high lights and more brilliant tints on the 
chief episodes and figures — ^the upright but narrow-minded 
Grenville; Conway, whose face in the hour of victory was as 
the face of an angel; the tessellated ministry of Chatham; the 
passing of that great and theatrical fig;ure, and the dazzlii^ 
advent of Townsend. Such "characters” had been a feature 
of earlier oratory and history like that of Bolingbroke and 
riart^flrm — both of them writers with whose work Burke 
was intimately acquainted — ^but these, again, are, in Burke’s 
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speeches, no mere rhetorical device or literary ornament. They 
illustrate his conviction that politics have their roots in human 
character; that, to tmderstand policies, we must study person- 
alities, whether individuals or corporate bodies like the House of 
Commons and the National Assembly. 

The speech On Conciliation is the most greatly budded of all 
Burke’s speeches, not excepting those on India, which belong 
rather to forensic than deliberative oratory. Perhaps its 
structure is too elaborate for its immediate purpose. The 
sonorous parade of the parallel cases of Wales, Chester and 
Ireland was not hkely to have much weight with the House of 
Commons. It is rather a great concio ad popuhim et regent, a 
last impassioned, elevated and conciliatory appeal to the 
government and the nation; and, if delivered under the condi- 
tions of a later period, when it would have been read in every 
household on the day following, could not but have reacted 
with power on both House and government. As it is, it remains 
some compensation to English literature for the dismember- 
ment of the British empire. Whether we reflect on the art 
with which it is constructed, the skill with which the speaker 
winds into the heart of his subject* and draws from it the 
material of his splendid peroration on “the spirit of the English 
constitution” and its power to unite, invigorate and vivify the 
British empire in aU its diverse members; or reflect on the 
temper, passionate and moving yet restrained and conciliatory, 
in which the argument is conducted; or recall simply the greater 
flights of picturesque eloquence, the description of American 
industiy and enterprise, the imagery in which the weaker 
clothes his conception of the spirit of the English constitution 
and the sovereign authority of parliament — ^the speech takes its 
own place beside the greatest masterpieces of our literature, 
the plays of Shakespeare and the poems of Milton. It produces 
the same impression of supremacy in its own kind; it abounds, 
like these, in phrases which seem to enrich our language with 
a new felicity and dignity; “enjoyments which deceive the 
burthen of life,” “a wdse and s^utary neglect,” “I do not 
know the method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people,” “man acts from adequate motives relative to his 
interest, and not on metaphysical speculations,” “magna- 

* See Boswell's L%it of Johnson (ed. HiU, G, B., vol. n, p. 260). 
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nimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom; and a great 
empire and little mmds go ill together. ” 

In these speeches, Burke is the orator following consciously 
the ancient tradition of oratory; combining all the styles, the 
plain, the ornate, the impassioned, each used as the theme 
requires, in the manner which Cicero, in the Orator, describes 
as constituting the authentic Attic and Demosthenic eloquence. 
In Burke’s Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, the style is more uni- 
form and unadorned, a vigorous and straight hitting polemic. 
He sweeps aside with the scorn of which he was a master 
the cant charges which, in time of war, are levelled at those who 
question either the foolish policy or arbitraiy t37ranny of the 
government, and defines, more clearly than ever, what had 
always been his conception of the nature of the problem pre- 
sented by the government of a complex and scattered empire, 
and the entire competence in the matter of “prudence, con- 
stituted as the god of this lower world, ” and prudence only. 

What Burke deplored in the American policy of George III 
and his ministers was the entire absence of this prudence. He 
did not take any side in the battle of “rights,” natural and 
legal, but stood firmly upon the basis of experience and expedi- 
ency. In the cases of Ireland and India, he diowed that, by 
a policy based on expediency he tmderstood something very 
different from opportunism; that, if he disdained discussion of 
metaphysical rights, it was not that he did not believe in the 
existence of rights prior to and above all human conventions 
and laws, but because he deemed that their abstract definition 
was either an impossible or a useless labour, apt to hinder, 
rather tban to promote, their practical realisation. But that 
there is an eternal law of which human law is, at its best, but 
declaratory is the assumption and the express affirmation 
underlying his attacks on the tyranny of the penal laws in 
Ireland and on the claim to arbitrary power in India put for- 
ward by Warren Hastings, as the vindication of his treatment 
of the rajah of Benares. There is a law which neither despot 
nor people may violate; any law in contradiction of it not only 
may, but must, be resisted, 

because made against the principle of a superior law, which it is not 
in the power of any community, or of the whole race of men to 
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alter — I mean the will of Him who gave us our nature, and in giving 
impressed an invariable law upon it. It would be hard to point out 
any error more truly subversive of all the wonder and beauty, of all 
the peace and happiness of human society, than the position — ^that 
any body of men have a right to make what laws they please, or 
that laws can derive any authority from their institution merely 
and independent of the quality of the subject-matter. No argu- 
ment of policy, reason of state, or preservation of the constitution can 
be pleaded in favour of such a practice. 

So he wrote between 1760 and 1765 in Tracts relative to the Laws 
against Popery in Ireland and his position is unchanged in 1788 
when he denounces Warren Hastings. 

Arbitrary power is a thing which neither any man can hold nor 
any man can give. . . . We are all bom in subjection ... to one 
great, immutable, pre-existent Law, prior to all our devices, and 
prior to all our contrivances, paramount to all our ideas, and all our 
sensations, antecedent to our very existence, by which we are knit 
and connected in the eternal frame of the Universe, out of which 
we cannot stir. . . . Those who give and those who receive arbitrary 
power are alike criminal, and there is no man but is bound to resist 
it to the best of his power whenever it shall show its face in the world. 

It is in view of this ftmdamental doctrine that we must interpret 
Burke's appeals to experience and expediency. In the last 
resort, Burke’s politics are rdigious, and rest on the conviction 
that human authority and laws derive from an ultimate Divine 
authority and law. The bearing of this csonviction on Bturke’s 
attitude to the incidents and doctrines of the French revolution 
win appear later. It accounts for the deeper note of passion 
audible in the speeches and pamphlets on Irish and Indian 
questions when these are compared with the more persuasive 
and conciliatory defence of the Americans and the cause of 
prudence and her great teacher experience. 

Irdand, indeed, though perhaps closer to Burke’s heart 
than any other country, fills a comparatively small part of his 
collected works, though, to a student of his mind and thought, 
not the least interesting part. He had studied Irish history, 
and knew from what a tissue of falsehoods the prevalent 
English view of the rebellion in 1641 and other ^isodes in that 
history was woven. He knew the working of the penal laws 
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from within, and for the ancient church whose wordiip and 
creed were barred and penalised he had an understanding and 
sincere respect. None of his writings is less touched with the 
faults of Burke’s great qualities, occasional rhetorical parade, 
an extravagant sensibility, a tendency to factious exaggeration, 
than are the letters To a Peer of Irdand on the Penal Laws 
(1782), To Sir Hercules Langrishe (1792), and to others which 
Matthew Arnold collected and republished in 1881, iaduding, 
with these, the Speech at the Guildhall, in Bristol (1780), when 
Burke dosed his connection with that great mercantile con- 
stituency. No better and more triumphant apologia was ever 
written. Burke had his back to the wall and, in the end, 
declined the dection. But he was fighting, also, with the 
consdousness that what he foretold had come true. America 
was lost. England had sown the wind and was reaping the 
whirlwind. And part of that harvest was Ireland. The 
refusal to grant those concessions, for supporting which Burke 
forfeited the confidence of his constituents (despite Two Letters 
(1778) in defence of his vote), had resulted in a practical 
revolution in Ireland and “a universal surrender of all that had 
been thought the peculiar, reserved, uncommunicable rights 
of England. . . . We were taught wisdom by humiliation.” 
And from the same source had fiowed the other cause of com- 
plaint in Bristol, the repeal of the penal laws. When Burke 
turns from the justice of the policy of repeal to vindicate its 
expedience, his argument is summarised in an aposiopesis, 
"Gentlemen, America — He does not spare his critics nor 
disguise the humiliation of England any the more that he 
approves of the measures of justice which that humiliation 
has exacted from an unwilling coimtry. And he is equally fear- 
less in his defence of his conduct as regards the defeated bill for 
the relief of debtors, and the amendment of the "gross and 
cruel facts in our law. ’’ The only purple patch in the speech 
is the brief panegyric upon Howard, the reformer of prisons. 
Otherwise, the style is as simple and nervous as the prose of 
Swift, but fired with a nobler passion and illumined by a wider 
vision of general principles. 

If Ireland were a subordinate though a very real interest to 
Burke, India was the centre of his activity from 1780 until the 
French revolution came, not to supersede India but to share 

VOL. XI.— 2 
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with it and Ireland his thoughts and labours. From the 
problem of the government of colonies peopled by Englishmen, 
habittiated to freedom and jealous of authority, he turned to the 
other problem with which Chatham’s wars had also embar- 
rassed England, the problem of governing a great empire of 
peoples who had never known any other rule than an absolute 
despotism, a despotism which, through an era of anarchy, was 
passing, or had passed, to a trading company and its ill-con- 
trolled and ill-remtinerated servants. “The proud day of Asia 
is passed.” The relaxation and dissolution of the Mogul 
government had made the Indian company what the Roman 
law had supposed “irreconcilable to reason and property — 
eundem Negotiatorem et Dominum; the same power became the 
general trader, the same power became the supreme lord.” 

The Indian speeches are distinguished from the American 
not alone by the greater passion that inspires them but by 
partaJdng more of the nature of forensic and, occasionally, 
epideictic or panegyric, than of deliberative oratory.* Each 
of them is an indictment — ^that On Mr. Fox’s East-India BUI 
(1783) of the East India Company and its administration; 
that On the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts (1785) of Dundas’s India 
board for its protection of the nabob’s creditors; and the series 
of speeches with which Burke opened and closed the trial of 
Warren Hastings, an impeachment which, for variety and 
vehemence of oratory, has no parallel except in Cicero’s 
Verrines. And they are not only indictments — ^like the speech 
on the employment of Indians in the American war — ^but legal 
indictments, in which proof is interwoven with narrative and 
exposition. 

The distinction is of importance, because it explains the 
fact that these speeches, despite the occasional splendour of 
their eloquence, are of less vital interest than the American, 
Irish, or French revolution speeches and pamphlets; and 
because, ha oratory of this description, the faults of Burke’s 
judgment and temperament made themselves, at tunes, only 
too apparent. It is impossible to read the most eloquent of 
indictments, especially of individuals, based on alleged facts, 
without the wish to hear the other side. The force of the 
indictment, we feel, depends on the strength of the evidence 

‘ Adopting Aristotle’s classification in Rhetoric. 
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advanced in support of the speaker’s charges, and these, in 
Aristotle’s phrase, are 5Te%vot proofs which depend npit.>ipr 

on the arguments nor the eloquence of the orator but on the 
credibility of witnesses, and the authenticity and interpretation 
of documents. And the more vehement, the less judicial in 
tone, the orator, the more insistent becomes the thoughtful 
reader’s demand for relative evidence. But, in the Indian 
speeches, Burke’s tone is never judicial; when Hastings is in 
question, it is never either temperate or fair. The Verrine 
orations of Cicero are not more fiercely vituperative than 
the speeches of Burke before the House of Lords. But, from 
what we know otherwise of Verres, he was all that Cicero 
tells us. The history of Warren Hastmgs’s government has 
been the subject of careful investigation, and, whatever we 
may think of his faults, he was certainly no Verres. Burke’s 
whole treatment of that great case was vitiated by his deter- 
mination to find the sole motive of every crime with which 
Hastings was charged in a base, selfish, corrupt cupidity, — 
“ Money is the beginning, the middle, and the end of every kind 
of act done by Mr. Hastings — ^pretendedly for the Company, 
but really for himsdf.” But, of all charges, this is the least 
true. Hastings was not scrupulous in his choice of means, 
and he was responsible for acts both of extortion and cruelty, 
but the motives which actuated them were public not private, 
the service of the company and the preservation of Britidi 
rule in India at a season of the utmost peril. The fury with 
which Burke assailed Hastings’s character was, therefore, 
misdirected. He fledged the arrows of his eloquence with the 
vindictive malice of Francis, and, in so doing, obscured and 
weakened what is the main burden and justification of his 
indictment, and of all his labours in the cause of India — ^the 
distinction, which he places in the forefront of his opening 
addresses to the House of Lords, and recurs to in his final replies 
between absolute authority and arbitrary power. In so far as 
he meets Hastings’s claim to arbitrary power by an appeal 
to the authority of law as formulated in the codes of the Hin- 
doos, the Mohammedans and the Tartars, the argument is 
more interesting (“there never was such food for the curiosity of 
the human mind as is found in the manners of this people’’ i.e. 
the Gentfis or Hindoos) than rdevant, for, at the time when 
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Warren Hastings was struggling with the Mahrattas and Hyder 
AK, all law in India was in suspension. If, in the anarchy 
which prevailed, Hastings had fettered himself by the ideal 
prescripts of Timur or Mohammed, the British power in India 
would, indeed, have been Swift’s “single m an in his diirt” 
contending with eleven armed men. But, in his appeal to the 
eternal laws which no human power may abrogate any more 
than it may dispense with physical laws, Burke (as has been 
already indicated) was stating the fundamental principle of his 
political philosophy, and, at the same time, helping, almost as 
effectively as Hastings himself, to lay the foundation of British 
rule in India. In the American and Indian speeches of Burke 
is contained, one might say without exaggeration and making 
full allowance for the faults of the Indian series, the grammar 
of British empire — ^the free self-government of white com- 
munities, the just rule of peoples for whom representative 
government is impracticable, the qualification of absolute 
government by an entire regard for the welfare and the pre- 
judices of the governed. 

The great instrument of Burke’s oratory in the Indian, as in 
the American, speeches is the philosophical imagination. The 
same faculty that evoked a vivid and instructive picture of the 
spirit and enterprise of a people “yet in the gristle’’ elaborates, 
in the speech on Fox’s East India bill, a sublimer and more 
moving vision of the ancient civilisation of India, 

princes once of great dignity, authority, and opulence ... an 
ancient and venerable priesthood, the depository of their laws, 
learning and history, the guides of the people while living and their 
consolation in death . . . millions of ingenious manufacturers and 
mechanics ; millions of the most diligent and not the least intelligent, 
tillers of the earth . . . almost all the religions professed by men, 
the Braminical, the Mussulman, the Eastern and the Western 
Christian. 

And, over against this picture, he places that of English rule, 
the rule of merchants intent only on profits and corrupt gain. 
The sentences seem to ring for ever in the ear, in which the 
orator describes the young men who ruled India, with all the 
avarice of age and all the impetuosity of youth, rolling in wave 
after wave, birds of prey and passage who leave no trace that 
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England has been represented in India “by anything better 
than the ourang-outang or the tyger,” for “their prey is lodged 
in England; and the cries of India are given to seas and winds, 
to be blown about at every breaking up of the monsoon over a 
remote and unhearing ocean.” But the most terrible and 
the most faithful picture of British misrule which Burke 
painted, and of what that misrule meant for the wretched 
natives, is that in the speech On the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts; and 
nothing in Burke's speeches is more Miltonic in its sublimity 
and gloom than the description of the vengeance taken by 
Hyder Ali on the “abused, insulted, racked and ruined” 
Carnatic. Of the epideictic or paneg3oic oratory with which 
Burke occasionally illumines his tenebrous and fiery denunci- 
ations of waste and oppression, the Indian speeches afford the 
most sustained and elaborate example in the eulogy of Fox 
which closes the speech on the East India bill, “a studied 
panegyric; the fruit of much meditation; the result of the 
observation of nearly twenty years. ” 

These words were spoken in 1783. In 1791, that friendship 
was formally terminated, and Burke and Fox met as strangers 
in the conduct of the long impeachment. It was not a private 
qtiarrd which alienated them. It was the French revolution. 
That great upheaval agitated Burke’s sensitive and passionate 
imagination certainly no less than the misgovemment of India, 
but it did so in a way that has left a more interesting record 
in his work, for it quickened and intensified the activity of his 
speculation. In judging of events and persons, his mind was, 
perhaps, not less prejudiced; but, in the main, the controversy 
which he waged was not forensic but dehberative, a discussion 
not of facts and proofs but of principles and the spirit that 
inspires or is inspired by principles. He was at war with the 
philosophy and with the temper of the revolution. He was 
driven back on first principles; and the flame which was kindled 
in his imagination served to irradiate and illumine every vein 
and nerve in the complex and profound philosophy of human 
nature and political society which had underlain and directed 
all that, since he entered public life and earlier, he had done or 
written as statesman and thinker. 

It is a mistake to represent Burke as by philosophical prin- 
ciple and temperament necessarily hostile to revolution or 
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rebdlion. PoKtically, he was the child of the revolution of 
1688, and an ardent champion of the principles of that revolu- 
tion. He condoned and approved the revolution (for as such 
he regarded it) by which Ireland, in 1781, secured freedom 
of trade and legidative independence. He believed that the 
Americans had done right in resisting by arms the attempt to 
tax them directly. Moreover, the fundamental principle of 
Burke’s political philosophy, his conviction that behind all 
human law was a divine law which human authority could never 
override, carried with it, as the same principle did for the 
Calvinists of Holland or for the puritans of England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the possibility that it 
might be a duty to rebel. Burke and Rousseau are agreed 
on one point, that force is not right, that no force majeure can 
justifiy a man in renouncing his liberty, or, what is the same 
thing, his responsibility to God. It was not a revolt against 
legitimate authority, it was not even any radical reconstruction 
of the machinery of the state (though Burke always distrusted 
the wisdom and, even, the possibility of radical reformation), 
which made him the enemy of the revolution. He admits, in 
his Reflections, that such reconstruction was required, and 
would have had the Assembly set to work with an eye upon 
their old constitution to guide them, and, where that failed 
them, on the British constitution. What roused Burke’s 
passionate antagonism was the philosophy of the revolution 
and the spirit of the revolution, an abstract philosophy which 
seemed to him false to the fundamental facts of man’s moral 
and political nature, a spirit which he detested as the relentless 
enemy alike of liberty and religion — of that religion which 
alone can teach men to subordinate power to duty, to accept 
the mysterious dispensation which assigns to each of us his place 
in society, which alone can guide us in life and console us in 
death. His foe was the same in this as in all his previous 
conflicts, — ^arbitrary power, not claiming legal right for its 
justification, as the British parliament had claimed it in the 
case of America, nor inherited absolute authority, as Hastings 
had in the case of Cheyte Sing and the begums, but assert- 
ing the indisputable authority of the people, of democracy. 
Compared with such a tyranny, every other seemed less 
deplorable. 
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Under a cruel prince men have the balmy consolation of man- 
kind to assuage the smart of their wounds; they have the plaudits of 
the people to animate their generous constancy under suffering; but 
those who are subjected to wrong under multitudes axe deprived of 
all external consolations. They seem deserted by mankind; over- 
powered by a conspiracy of their whole species. 

Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790), is the most 
important manifesto of Burke’s anti-revolutionary crusade. 
A critic has remarked, with some justice, that the writings on 
the revolution “are perhaps the worse written for not being 
speeches . . . they did not call out Burke’s architectonic 
faculty. ’’ ‘ But Burke was not less a master of disposition than 
of invention, and there is an art in the loosely ordered sequence 
of his Reflections. Such an elaborate architecture as that of 
the speech On Conciliation would have been out of place in 
dealing with what was still fluid. None of the fatal issues of 
the revolution had yet emerged, but, stud3dng its principles 
and its temper, the trend of its shifting and agitated currents, 
Burke foresees them all, down to the advent of the popular 
general as the saviour of society. Beginning with Price’s 
sermon, the occasion of his pamphlet, he endeavours to show 
that the revolution of 1688 did not involve any breach of the 
hereditary principle, or invalidate the inherited right of the 
king to govern independent of the choice of the people. He 
rectured at great length to this in the later Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs. The argument is necessarily inconclusive,* 
yet not without importance as establishing the fact that the 
success of the revolution was due to the skill with which its 
managers had succeeded in transferring unimpaired to the new 
government the authority of the old. This was just what the 
Assembly had failed to do; and, hence, the necessity for the 
authority of the guillotine and the sword. A bnef contrast 
of the English revolution with the French leads, naturally, to 
just such a sketch of the personal factor in the Assembly — ^the 
classes from which it was drawn — as, at an earlier date, in the 

* OKver Elton, A Survey of En^ieh IMerature (1912), voL i. 

“ Bvuke had bimsdf dedared, in 1777, that “ to the free chace therefore of the 
people, without either Wng or parliament, we owe that happy establishment, out of 
which both king and parliament were regenerated.” An Address to the K*n^. 
This was not publidied till after Burke’s death. 
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speech On American Taxation, when discussing the source of 
cn lnnifll discontent, he had given of English statesmen and the 
House of Commons. Recurring to Price’s eulogy of the French 
revolution, he is led rapidly on to what was the distinctive 
character of that revolution, the subject of Price’s approval 
and Burke’s condemnation. It lay in the fact that, unlike 
aU other revolutions, the French started from no mere desire 
for the redress of grievances or shifting of the centre of gravity 
of government, but promulgated a new philosophy, a new 
gospel, judged by which all governments are usurpations, 
and that its watchword was “the rights of man.” 

Against these there can be no prescription; against these no 
argument is binding: these admit no temperament and no com- 
promise: anything withheld from their full demand is so much of 
^ud and injustice. 

The paragraphs on the abstract rights of man and the inevitable 
tendency of such a doctrine to identify right with power leads 
Burke back again to Price and his exultation over the leading in 
triumph of the king and queen from Versailles. And, thence, 
he passes to an impassioned outburst on the spirit of the revolu- 
tion, the temper of those in whom the religion of the “rights of 
man” has “vanquished all the mean superstitions of the heart, ” 
has cast out all the sentiments of loyalty and reverence which 
constitute “the decent drapery of life,” serving “to cover 
the defects of our n aked shivering nature, and to raise it to 
dignity in our own estimation.” From these two sections, on 
“the rights of man” and the spirit of their devotees, naturally 
flows all that follows — ^the vindication of prejudice, the import- 
ance of religion in the state and defence of an established church, 
the review of the progress of democratic tyranny in France 
in the abolition of nobility and confiscation of the church and 
the examination of the constitution set up by the Assembly — 
the legislature, executive, judicature and army, their consist- 
ence with the doctrine of “the rights of man” and their prob- 
able doom. 

To the charge of inconsistency which the publication of 
R^UcHons and his speeches in the House brought upon bim, 
Burke replied in An Appeal from the New to the Old WMgs 
(1791), published anonymously and written in the third person. 
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From a general defence of the consistency of his denunciation of 
the French revolution v/ith his defence of the American colonies 
and proposals for economic reform, Burke proceeds to elaborate 
his defence of the view he had put forward in Reflections of 
the revolution of 1688, as preserving, not destroying, inherited, 
prescriptive rights; and closes with an elaboration of his views 
on the prescriptive, inherited character of all the institutions 
and rights which constitute a state; the involtmtary, inherited 
nature of aU. our most sacred ties and duties. Taken together, 
these two pamphlets form the most complete statement of 
Burke’s anti-revolutionary philosophy, which his other writings 
on the subject serve only to amplify and adorn. 

It is in his attack on the abstract and individualistic doctrine 
of the “rights of man" that Burke develops most fully this 
philosophy of society, and breaks most decisively with the 
mechanical and atomic political theory which, ioherited from 
Locke, had dominated the thought of the eighteenth century. 
Over against the view of the state as the product of a “con- 
tract" among individuals, whose “rights” exist prior to that 
contract, and constitute the standard by which at every stage 
the just claim of society on the individual is to be tested, he 
devdops the conception of the individual as himsdf the pro- 
duct of society, bom to an inheritance of rights (which are 
“all the advantages" for which civil society is made) and of 
reciprocal duties, and, in the last resort, owing these con- 
crete rights (actual rights which fall diort in perfection of those 
ideal rights “whose abstract perfection is their practical 
defect”) to convention and prescription. Society originates 
not in a free contract but in necessity, and the diaping factor 
in its institutions has not been the consideration of any code 
of abstract pre-existent rights (“the inherent rights of the 
people”) but “convenience.” And, of these conveniences or 
rights, two are supreme, government and prescription, the 
existence of “a power out of themselves by which the will of 
individuals may be controlled,” and the recognition of the 
sacred character of prescription. In whatever way a parti- 
cular society may have originated — conquest, usurpation, 
revolution (“there is a sacred veil to be drawn over the begin- 
nings of aU government”) — in process of time, its institutions 
and rights come to rest upon prescription. In any ancient 
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community such as that of France or Britain, every constituent 
factor, including what we choose to call the people, is the pro- 
duct of convention. The privileges of every order, the rights 
of every individual, rest upon prescription embodied in law 
or establidied by usage. This is the “compact or agreement 
which gives its corporate form and capacity to a state,” and, 
if it is once broken, the people are 

t 

a number of vague, loose individuals and nothing more. Alas! 
they little know how many a weary step is to be taken before they 
can form themselves into a mass which has a true politic personality. * 

There is, therefore, no right of revolution, or rebellion at will. 
The "dvil, social man” never may rebel except when he must 
rebel. Revolution is always the annulment of some rights. It 
will be judged in the last resort by the degree in which it 
preserves as well as destroys, and by what it substitutes for 
what it takes away. At its best, revolution is “the extreme 
medicine of the constitution,” and Burke’s quarrel with the 
Assembly is that they have made it “its daily bread”; that, 
when the whole constitution of France was in their hands to 
preserve and to reform, they elected only to destroy. 

Burke’s denunaation of the spirit or temper of the revolu- 
tion follows as naturally from his philosophy of the state as 
that from the doctrine of the revolutionists. “The rights of 
man” was a religion, a fanatidsm expelling every other senti- 
ment, and Burke meets it with a philosophy which is also a 
religion, no mere theory of the state but a passionate conviction. 
He and the revolutionists were at one in holding that there is a 
law, a prindple superior to positive law, by which positive law 
must be tested. Had he not dedared that thmre were positive 
rights which, in their exerdse, were “the most odious of all 
wrongs, and the most vexatious of all injustice ” ? But, whereas 
they sought this law in abstract rights prior to, and independent 
of, the state, for Burke, the essential condition of every “right” 
is the state itself. There can be no right which is incompatible 
with the very existence of the state. Justice is not to be sought 
in or by the destruction of that which has given us the idea of 
justice, has made us the moral beings we are, for it is the 
privilege of “that wonderful structure Man” “to be in a great 

^An Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, 
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degree the creature of his own maJdng, ” and “He who gave our 
nature to be perfected by our virtue willed also the necessary 
means of its perfection; He willed therefore the state.” * The 
state is no mere prudential contract for material ends, security 
of property and life (though these are its primary ends and 
fundamental conditions) ; it is the partnership between men 
from which has sprung science and art and virtue — ^aU human 
perfection; a partnership which links one generation to another, 
the living to the dead and the unborn. It is more; “each 
contract of each particular state is but a clause in the great 
primeval contract of eternal society,” which is the law of God 
and “holds all physical and aU moral natures, each in their 
appointed place. ” To the religion of the natural man, Burke 
thus opposes the religion of the state, of man as civilisation has 
made him, for “Art is man’s nature. ” The established church 
is the recognition of the sacred character of the state. The 
prejudices and sentiments which attach us to the community 
are not to be abolished by the “conquering light of reason,” 
but cheri^ed as the very substance of the moral reason. It is 
this thought which underlies Burke’s defence of prejudice. 
Following, as it does, the highly coloured threnody on the fate 
of the queen of Prance and the decay of the sentiments of 
loyalty and chivalry, Burke has exposed himself to the charge 
of identifying moral feeling with fleeting and artificial senti- 
ments. But this is only partly just. Burke does not really 
confound the sentiments which adorn hfe with those which 
sustain life, the draperies of the moral life with its fledi and 
blood. His defence of prejudice against the claims of a fana- 
tical abstract reason is just such a recognition of the nature 
of moral reason as that which turned Wordsworth from 
Godwin’s “political justice” to the emotions and prejudices 
of the peasant. 

* It must be admitted, too, that, at this stage, Burke is more disposed than when 
he wrote the Tracts relative to the Laws against Popery (see the first quotation at pp. 
I 5 » 16), or defended the Amencan rebelhon or the Iri^ “revolution,” to identify 
the state with the particular constitution of a concrete state, Bntain or France; to 
refuse to consider any claim of “ right ” which is incompatible with this — a position 
which comes near to denying any nght of reform at all. It is against this view 
that Wordsworth protested in his early Apology for the French Revolution, But 
it is a mistake to take this rejection of reform as the cardinal article of Burke's 
political creed. His thought, m its whole drift and content, has a deeper signi- 
ficance. 
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To Burke, thus encountering the philosophy and fanaticism 
of the French revolution with a deeper philosophy and an equal 
zeal, war with France was a crusade; and he pressed for it 
passionately before Pitt’s hand was forced by the invasion of 
Holland. The rest of Burke’s life was mainly devoted to the 
crusade against Jacobinism at home and abroad, and it is well 
to understand what he understood by the term. It is not 
republicanism, nor even democracy, though it is, he seems 
to think, that to which a pure democracy inevitably tends. 
Burke did not believe that this country was at war with the 
French people, for there was no French public. “ The country 
is composed but of two descriptions; audacious tyrants and 
trembling slaves. ” By Jacobinism, he understood the tyranny 
of unprincipled and irresponsible ability or talent* — ^talent 
divorced from religious awe and all regard for individual 
liberty and property, supporting itself by appealing to the 
passions and ignorance of the poor. This was the character of 
the government of France as one set of rulers succeeded another 
in what he calls “the tontine of infamy, ’’ and the war which it 
waged was a war of conquest essential to its own existence. 
Peace with such a power could only be made on the same 
conditions as it was to be made with the Saracens in the full 
tide of conquest. This is the burden of the impassioned and 
lurid Letters on a Regicide Peace (1797), which, Kke the denunci- 
ations of Warren Hastings, tend to weary us, by the reiteration 
of shrill vituperation, the want of coolness and balance of 
judgment. Burke was, in himself, "the counter-revolution,’’ 
and, as in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, excess 
begat excess. 

This is not the place for a full discussion of Burke’s treat- 
ment of the French revolution. He died before any final issue 
was even in sight. It might be urged, with some justice, that 
he was so moved by the furious symptoms of the disease that he 
never thoroughly gauged its deeper sources or foresaw the 
course it must ultimately run, clearly as he did foresee its 
immediate issues. It might be contended that, fleeing from 
one abstraction, he drew near to another, and consecrated 
prescription, inherited right, when judged and condemned by 

‘ Letter to WiUiam Smith (1795) of the Letters on a Regicide Peace 

(1797)- 
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that expediency which is the sanction of prescription. In a 
history of literature, it is more interesting to note that he had 
not enough faith in his own principles; for the deficiency 
reveals the writer’s temperament. Believing, as he did, that 
society and the particular form which society has taken is of 
divine origin, that in the histoiy of a nation was revealed the 
working of providence diaping the moral and spiritual being 
of those who composed it, he is singularly fearful of the issue. 
Was the British constitution which the political wisdom 
of generations had shaped so wanting in dastidty that 
it could endure no change, adapt itself to no new conditions? 
Could the foUy of the Assembly, the madness of the Terror, the 
Qnoical corruption of the Directoiy undo, in a fewyears, the work 
of centuries and permanently alter the character of the French 
people? The Prance which emerged from the revolution was, 
in all essential respects, De Tocqueville has argued, the France 
of the ancien regime. What disappeared was already dead. 
In the Code NapoUon, which embodied the legal outcome of the 
revolution, law became “the expression of settled national 
character, not of every passionate and casual mood.” 

We touch here on a trait of Burke’s character which is 
evident in his earliest pamphlet, the ironical reply to Boling- 
broke, the want of any sanguine strain in his mental con- 
stitution, or, if one cares to put it so, of faith. Despite aU that 
he had said of the wisdom latent in prejudice; despite the won- 
der and admiration with which, in the qjeech On Conciliation, 
he contemplated a people governing themselves when the 
machinery of government had been withdrawn; the advent 
of democracy inspired him with anxiety qualified neither by 
faith in the inherent good saase and rectitude of human nature, 
nor by any confidence in the durability of inherited sentiment 
and prejudice. Nothing, it seemed to him, but the overruling 
providence of God could have evolved from the weak and 
selfish natures of men the miracle of a free state with all its 
checks and balances and adjustments to the complex character 
ax\A manif old wants of the physical and ^iritual nature of 
man; and, in a moment, the work of ages might be undone, 
the “nice equipoise” overset, the sentiments and prejudices 
of ages destroyed, and “philosophy” and “Jacobinism” be 
among us, bringing with them anarchy and the “end of all 
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things.’ ’ Nothing marks so clearly the interval between Burke’s 
temperament and that of the romantic revival as it is revealed 
m Wordsworth. What Burke has of the deeper spirit of that 
movement is seen not so much in the poetic imagery of his 
finest prose as in the philosophical imagination which informs 
his conception of the state, in virtue of which he transcends 
the rationalism of the century. His vision of the growth of 
society, his sense of something mysterious and divine at work 
in human institutions and prejudices, of something at once 
sacred and beautiful in the sentiments of chivalrous loyalty 
and honour, in the stately edifice of the British constitution 
with all its orders, in the ancient civilisation of India — ^all these 
have in them more than Sir Walter Scott’s love of a romantic 
and picturesque past. There is in them the same mood of 
mind as is manifest in Wordsworth’s sense of something 
mysterious and divine in the life of nature and the emotions of 
simple men, which links the eternal process of the stars to the 
moral admonitions of the human heart. But there is a differ- 
ence. The illusion or faith, call it what one wiU, which made 
lyrical the prose of Rousseau and inspired the youthful Words- 
worth when he hailed the French revolution as a new era in the 
history of the race. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven, 

was a stranger to Burke’s mind; nor has the stoicism with 
which he contemplates the successive defeat of all his under- 
takings anything in common with the soberer optimism, the 
cultivation of a steadfast hopefulness, which, m Wordsworth's 
mind, succeeded to disillusionment, and rested on his faith in 
the invincibility of the moral reason. Wordsworth the stamp 
distributor did not remain a democrat, but Wordsworth the poet 
derived from his early experiences of the peasantry a faith in 
human nature, in those who go to make the people, which 
Burke’s experience of “the swinish multitude’’ at contested 
elections, and in Gordon riots, never permitted to his reflective 
mind and sensitive temperament. In his crusade against 
Jacobinism and a regicide peace, Burke appealed to kings and 
nobles and the duty of a government to guide the people ; in con- 
tinuing the crusade against Napoleon, Wordsworth delighted 
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to note that the firmest opposition came from the peasantry 
of Spain and the T3rrol: “In the conduct of this argument,” 
he writes, in The Convention of Cintra, “I am not spealdng to 
the humbler ranks of society: it is unnecessary: they trust 
in nature and are safe. ” 

This temper of Burke’s mind is reflected in his prose. In 
essential req)ects, in idiom, structure and diction, the prose of 
Burke is that of his period, the second half of the eighteenth 
century. To the direct, conversational prose of Dryden and 
Swift, changed social circumstances and the influence of John- 
son had given a more oratorical cast, more dignity and weight, 
but, also, more of heaviness and conventional el^ance. From 
the latter faults, Burke is saved by his passionate temperament, 
his ardent imagination and the fact that he was a speaker 
conscious always of his audience. Burke loves a generalisation 
as much as Johnson, and his generalisations are profounder, 
more philosophic, if, like Johnson’s, they begin in common sense. 
But Burke never fails to ill umina te his generalisations by 
concrete and glowing imagery. And the ^lendour of his 
hnagery, the nervous vigour of his style, its pregnancy, connect 
his prose with that of the great sixteenth and seventeenth 
century writers. Hooker and Milton and Browne and Claren- 
don. Though he does not abuse quotation, like some of the 
seventeenth century writers, he employs it with great effect, 
weaving the quotation with consummate skill into the texture 
of his own prose: 

“Old religious factions,” he says, speaking of the Unitarians, 
“are volcanoes burnt out. But when a new fire breaks out . . . 
when men come before us, and rise up like an exhalation from 
the ground, they come in a questionable shape, and we must exorcise 
them, and try whether their intents be wicked or charitable; whether 
they bring airs from Heaven or blasts from Hdl.” 

What Burke’s prose has not is the lyrical note of the, not 
more imagina tive, but more romantic, prose of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, of Carlyle and Ruskin; the note, not of exal- 
tation, which was often Burke's mood, but of exultation, a mood 
with which he never was acquainted. 

A rapid review of the main causes wh i ch engaged Burke’s 
oratory has necessitated the onaission in their proper places of 
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one or two speeches and writings which deserve notice in even 
a short dcetch. The quietest, the lightest in tone — if Burke's 
oratory can ever be so described — ^is the speech on economical 
reform of February, 1780. It forms a point of rest between the 
earlier and the later storms. In no other speech is Burke so 
content to be simply persuasive, at times genial and amusing; 
and the philosophical colour of his mind, the tendency to elevate 
the discussion of evejy point by large generalisations, the fruit 
of long study and deep insight, gains a new interest from the 
absence of the passion with which his wisdom is usually coloured 
or set aglow. The exordium, after stating the end of his re- 
forms to be not merely economy but the reduction of corrupt 
influence, winds its way into the subject by a skilful suggestion 
of the odium which such proposals must excite and of the 
necessity which alone has induced him to incur that odium — a 
necessity arising at once from the dire straits in which the war 
has involved the nation’s finances and from the imperative 
demand of the people. The first consideration is skilfully 
heightened by a reference to the reform of French finances 
under Louis XVI and Necker — “The French have imitated us; 
let us, through them, imitate ourselves; ourselves in our better 
and happier days. ” The second is used to point the difference 
in characteristic fashion between a timely and temperate, 
and a late and violent, reform. The principles which have 
shaped his proposals are then enunciated and the details 
daborated with a knowledge of the expedients and methods of 
finance which justifies Burke’s claim that he had made political 
economy an object of his studies before “it had employed the 
thoughts of speculative men in other parts of Europe. ’’ And, 
at every turn, the dry details of economy are illuminated by 
broad g^eralisations, on not the economic only, but the moral, 
aspects of the question — “Kings are naturally lovers of low 
company’’ — and by the colours of a rich imagination, as in the 
description of the last relics of feudal institutions: 

Our palaces are vast inhospitable halls. There the bleak winds, 
there “Boreas and Eurus and Caurus and Argestes loud,’’ howling 
through the vacant lobbies, and clattering the doors of deserted 
guard-rooms, appal the imagination and conjure up the grim 
spectres of departed tyrants — ^the Saxon, the Norman, and the 
Dane; the stem Edwards and fierce Henries — who stalk from deso- 
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lation to desolation, through the dreary vacuity and melancholy 
succession of chill and comfortless chambers. 

Burke’s humour, when not barbed and winged with scorn, is 
somewhat elephantine. The paragraph on the difficulties 
which beset Lord Talbot’s attempts to reform the Household 
from the fact that “the turnspit in the king’s kitchen was a 
member of Parliament’’ is a good example of his over-elaborate, 
somewhat turgid art. The peroration, on the other hand, on 
the will of the people and the responsibility of the House to its 
constituents, with a covert reference to the corrupt iofluence 
of the court, illustrates the power of this diffiuseness, this 
elaboration of the details of a figure, to adorn a sentiment 
which comes warm from the speaker’s heart: 

Let us cast away from us, with a generous scorn, all the love- 
tokens and S3mibols that we have be«i vain and light enough to 
accept; — all the bracelets and snuff-boxes and miniature pictures, 
and hair devices, and all the other adulterous trinkets that are the 
pledges of otir alienation, and monuments of our shame. Let us 
return to our legitimate home and all jars and quarrels will be lost 
in embraces. . . . Let us identify, let us incorporate oursdves with 
the people. Let us cut all the cables and snap the chains which tie 
us to an unfaithful shore, and enter the friendly harbour that shoots 
far out into the main its moles and jettees to receive us. 

Fifteen years after this speech, the government of Pitt was 
attacked for granting a pension to Burke, and, in acc^ting it, 
he was said to have been false to the principles laid down by 
himself on the subject of economy. The chief critics of the 
pension in the House of Lords were the duke of Bedford and the 
earl of Lauderdale. Burke replied in A Letter to a Noble Lord, 
the finest example of his blended irony, philosophy, feeling and 
ima g in ation. As a master of pure irony, Burke is surpassed 
by Swift, who is at once more unscrupulous and less elaborate, 
more inventive and venomous. Except when he had to deal 
with those whom he regarded as the enemies of the human race, 
the professors of “the cannibal philosophy of France,’’ Burke 
could never have attacked anyone with the venom with which 
Swift assailed Wharton. It is the truth which gives such deadly 
force to Burke’s ironical description of the duke of Bedford, this 
noble champion of the rights of man , as himself the creature, the 
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Leviathan, of royal favotir and prescaiptive right. Burke has 
but to elaborate the fact with the art of the rhetorician, and to 
point the contrast between the merits which earned these 
favours in the ancestor of the house of Russell and the services 
which he himself has rendered to his country and to the con- 
stitution on whose preservation depends the security of all the 
duke of Bedford’s inherited property and privileges. The 
pamphlet is a naasteipiece of its kind, but is not untouched with 
the over-elaboration of Burke’s later rhetoric when the perils of 
Jacobinism had become something in the nature of a fixed idea. 

Of the three chief means by which Cicero, following the 
Greeks, declares that the orator achieves his end of winning 
over men’s minds, docendo, conciUando, permovendo, tradition 
and the evidence of his works point to Burke’s having failed 
chiefly in the second. He could delight, astound and convince 
an audience. He did not easily conciliate and win them over. 
He lacked the first essential and index of the conciliatory 
speaker, lenitas vocis; his voice was harsh and unmusical, his 
gesture ungainly. The high qualities, artistic and intellectual, 
of his speeches are better appreciated by readers and students 
than by “even the most illustrious of those who watched that 
tall gaunt figure with its whirling arms, and listened to the 
Niagara of words bursting and shrieking from those impetuous 
lips.’’* And, even in the text of his speeches there is a strain 
of irony and scorn which is not well fitted to conciliate. The 
most persuasive of all his speeches are the American; yet, in 
these too, there is comparatively little effort to start from the 
point of view of his audience, to soothe and flatter them, to 
win them over by any artifice other than an appeal to the 
rare qualities of wisdom and magnanimity. And, when he 
^eaks at Bristol on the eve of his rejection, the tone is the 
same, not egotistic or arrogant, but quite unyielding in his 
defence of principles, quite unsparing in his exposure of error 
and folly. 

Of Burke’s power permovendi animos, of the passionate 
quality of his eloquence, there can be no question, yet here, too, 
it is necessary to distinguish. We have evidence that he could 
do both things on which Cicero lays stress — move his audience 
to tears and delight them by his wit. In the famqus speech on 

* Johnson, Lionel, p. 261. / 
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the employment of Indian auxiliaries, he did both, the first 
by the manner in which he told the story of the murder of a 
Scottirii girl on the eve of her marriage, the second by his par- 
ody of Burgoyne’s address to the Indians. Yet, neither pathos 
nor humour is Burke’s forte. His style wants the penetrating 
simplicity which is requisite to the highest effects in pathos. 
His tendency m the Indian speeches is to over-daboration; 
his sensibility carries him away. There is more of sublime 
pathos alike in the image, and in the simplicity of the language 
in which it is conveyed, in Bright’s famous sentence on the 
Angel of Death than in all that Burke ever wrote. Of irony 
and scorn, again, there is abundance in Burke; of the caoiMatio, 
the raillery which is diffused through the speech, there are 
examples in all the chief speeches; but, of pure wit, which 
conciliates an audience by delighting it, there is little or none 
in the speeches as we know them, and Johnson would never 
admit that, in conversation, Burke’s wit was felicitous. 

Burke’s unique power as an orator lies in the peculiar in- 
terpenetration of thought and passion. Like the poet and the 
prophet, he thinks most profotmdly when he thinks most pas- 
sionately. When he is not deeply moved, his oratory verges 
towards the turgid; when he indulges feeUng for its own sake, 
as in parts of Letters on a BB^x/He Peace, it becomes hysterical. 
But, in his greatest speeches and pamphlets, the passion of 
Burke’s mind shows itself m the luminous thoughts which it 
emits, in the imagety which at once moves and, teaches, throw- 
ing a flood of light not only on the point in question but on the 
whole neighbouring sphere of man’s moral and political nature. 
Such oratory is not likely to be immediately effective. “One 
always raTne away from Burke with one’s mind full,’’ Words- 
worth declared ; but it was necessary first to have a mind. The 
young men who jeered at Burke and intemipted him did so 
because they could not understand him; and Pitt and Dundas 
found it unnecessary to reply to the speech On the Nabob of 
Arcot's D^ts. The successful orator moves most safely among 
the topics familiar to his audieuce, trusting for success to the 
art with which he adapts and adorns them. But Burke 
rnmhinftfi the qualities of the orator with those of the seer, the 
logical architecture of western oratory with qualities which we 
find in the Hebrew prophets — moral exaltation, the union of 
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dignity with trenchancy of language, vehemence, imagery that 
ranges from the sublime to the degrading. As the accidents 
of his political career recede into the distance we perceive more 
and more clearly for what he stood. He is the enemy of the 
spirit of MacchiaveUi and Hobbes, which would exempt politics 
from the control of morality, and, in so far, is at one with 
Rousseau and the revolutionists. But, he is equally opposed 
to the new puiitanism of the revolutionists, which claimed in 
the eighteenth centuiy, as the puritans claimed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth, to break in pieces the state or church that 
they might reconstruct it after an abstract and ideal pattern. 
His attitude to the doctrinaires of the “rights of man” is very 
similar to that of Hooker towards the foEowers of Cartwright. 
Yet, the first opposition is the more fundamental of the two. 
He is the great champion of the control of politics, domestic and 
foreign, by moral considerations. PhEosophy was not so much 
the foe of his latter days as Jacobinism; and Jacobinism was 
simply MacchiaveUism come back to fiE the void which the 
faEure of phEosophy had created. It may be that, in his 
defence of moral prejudices and inherited institutions, he 
sometimes mistook the unessential for the vital; that his too 
passionate sensibiEty rendered his conduct at times factious, 
unjust and unwise. He brought into poUtics the faults as weE 
as the genius of a man of letters and a prophet. When aE is 
said, his is one of the greatest minds which have concerned 
themselves with poHtical topics, and, alike, the substance and 
the form of his works have made him the only orator whose 
speeches have secured for themselves a permanent place ha 
EngK^ Eterature beside what is greatest ha our drama, our 
poetry and our prose. Of his many Eterary and artist friends, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Rejmolds and others, the foremost is 
Johnson. They differed radicaEy in party poEtics, but they 
were knit together by a practical phEosophy rooted in common 
sense and reEgious feeling. 
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Political Writers and Speakers 

T he growth and improvement of the daily newspaper, in 
itself not a strictly literary event, had a natural and 
marked effect on political literature. In some ways, 
that effect was merely temporary. The supersession of the 
weekly essay, of The North Briton type, by the effusions of the 
letter writers of 1760-75 in a genuine newspaper* was soon 
cancelled; for the newspapers introduced a daily essay, the 
leading article, and letter-writers sank into the subordinate 
r 61 e they have held ever since. But, in political verse, a more 
permanent effect of the new conditions is noticeable In 1760, 
we have still the pamphlet poem and the decadent ballad. 
Some twenty years later, beside these there flourishes an almost 
new form, that of light, short, satiric verse, altogether lighter 
in immediate purpose and more playfully teasing in its objects 
and manner than its predecessors. It has fiotuished in the 
nineteenth century and has been marked by an ever-increasing 
attention to form, ending in a lyric precision surpassing, in some 
cases, that of serious poetry. For long, however, this new kind 
of verse was barely aware of its own existence, and wavered 
tentatively in methods and in choice of models; and, as often 
happens, in its careless youth it possessed a virility and fire 
not to be found in the perfected elegance of a later day. 

Its rise seems traceable to the year 1784. At that time, the 
whigs were smarting under their uttar rout in the recent general 
election. The king, their enemy, was victorious: the youthful 
Pitt was triumphant master of parliament; and revenge, though 
t rifling and ephemeral, was sweet. The whig lampooners, 
indeed, were not without a serious object. The nation had 
•See VoL X, Chap. xvn. 
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ratified the king’s choice of an administration. The whigs 
were concerned to show that the choice was wrong; and, in 
default of evidence derived from the acts of Pitt’s ministry, 
they were reduced to merely personal mockery of him and his 
followers. Ministers were to be discredited by whig satire, 
if not by their own actions. And a number of brilliant devotees 
of Pox formed themselves into a club, Esto Perpetua, with the 
intent to mar the king’s success. 

Someone hit on the happy idea of a mock review of a mock 
epic, and thus Criticisms of the RoUiad began. The successive 
ntunbers of this production appeared, from time to time, in 
The Morning Herald, and won instantaneous popularity; when 
collected in book-form, they ran through twenty-two editions. 
Each number professed to be a commentary on a new epic that 
had just appeared. This mythical composition. The RolUad, 
took its name from one of the chief butts of its wit, John Rolle, 
M.P. for Devonshire, whose stolid toryism had latterly found 
vent in an attempt to cough down Burke. He was provided 
with an ancestor, the Norman duke Rollo, whose adventures 
were a burlesque version of the Aeneid, and who, in due course 
(in the sixth book), is riiown his descendant by Merlin in the 
House of Commons amid his party friends. The contemporary 
House of Lords, on the other hand, is revealed to Rollo by the 
d3ring Saxon drummer whom he has mortally wounded at Has- 
tings. With the advent of fresh matter for ridicule, fresh edi- 
tions of the epic were feigned to appear, and the topical insertions 
its author was supposed to make were quoted in prompt reviews, 
tiU, at last, even the dying drummer is allowed to die: 

Ha! ha! — ^this soothes me in severest woe; 

Ho! ho. — ah! ah! — oh! oh! — ^ha! ah. — ^ho! — oh!!! 

Although their vivacity and wit, very different from 
Churchill’s solemn tirades and the steely passion of Junius, 
had captivated the public, the authors of The RoUiad were too 
wise to overdo a happy invention. After a while, they transfer- 
red their efforts to another style of railing. This took the form 
of Political Eclogues, where prominent ministerialists lament or 
strive in rime after the fashion of the outspoken, yet literary, 
shepherds of Vergil. The new vein, in its turn, was worked out, 
and was succeeded by a series of Probationary Odes for the 
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lauieateship, vacant by the death of Whitehead in 1785, and 
filled by the appointment of Thomas Warton. The victiros 
thus made to submit specimen odes to the lord chamberlain 
were by no means chosen from purely literary cirdes. Politi- 
cians and divines are burlesqued together with poets of lesser 
rank. To be a supporter of Pitt was a suffident ground for the 
fathership of an ode, in which the peculiarities of "the author” 
were gaily ridiculed. All these compositions had to submit 
to some sort of plan, epic, or collection of edogues and odes; 
but, naturally, were accompanied by a number of scattered 
jeux d' esprit which had no such bond of connection between 
them. They were afterwards r^ublished as Political Miscd- 
lanies, and, never very amusing, grew duU^ and feebler as 
the zeal of The RoUiad dique declined. 

Not many of the members of the Esto Perpetna, dub, who 
took part in this baiting, w^e of the first rank of politicians. 
Two of them, and two only, were ex-ministers: general Richard 
Fitzpatrick, man of f addon and intimate of Fox, whose “cheer- 
ful countenance” and “gay voice” are curiously apparent in his 
printed page, and Lord John Townshend, less jovial but quite as 
witty. Of higher Hterary eminence weis the antiquary George 
EUis, a harbinger, in his way, of the so-called romantic move- 
ment. Other members were journalists, of whom Jos^h 
Richardson was the chief ; while Frendbi Lauraice was professor 
of dvil law at Oxford, and Richard Tickdl a librettist of repute. 
The names now appeal to few; -die importance of The RoUiad' s 
creators, in spite of their ability, was as fugitive as their verses ; 
but, working in unison, they obtained a collective interest 
otherwise denied them. 

Nice respects and good-nature were not to be expected and 
not called for in the rough and tumble of political battle; but 
the vindictive fedings of the otisted whigs spurred them on, 
sometimes, to venomous railing and, sometimes, to scurrility, 
and it is characteristic of The RoUiad that personalities ^d 
barbed gossip not only abound but form nearly the whole of its-, 
matter. One and all of its authors are irresistibly diverted 
from the public demerits of their quarry to his mannerisms, his 
oddities and his private life. Pitt’s continence and the dis- 
soluteness of Dundas, the piety of one minister, the profanity of 
another, anything personal, in fact, form the staple of the jokes. 
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Yet it is impossible not to rdish the humorous satire of Ellis’s 
critique on Pitt’s style of eloquence or the similar squib by 
Laurence: 


crisply nice 

The muffin-toast, or bread and butter slice, 

Thin as his arguments, that mock the mind, 

Gone, ere you taste, — no relish left behind. 

A whole gallery of caricattired portraits comes before us, each 
touched with party malice and etched with cynical knowledge. 
On one occasion, for instance, Richardson explored the kitchen 
of the parsimonious duke of Richmond: 

Whether thou go’st while summer suns prevail, 

To enjoy the freshness of thy kitchen’s gale, 

Where, tmpoUuted by luxurious heat. 

Its large expanse affords a cool retreat.* 

It is one of the merits of The RolUad to have abandoned the 
tragedy airs and desperate wrath of the poKtical satire that 
immediatdiy preceded it. Severe and rasping as are its flouts, 
they seldom lose the tone of dub-room pleasantry, and its 
rimed heroics recall Gay’s Eclogues rather than the polished 
verse of Pope. Being so much concerned with the personal 
foibles of forgotten men, its lines, for the most part, fall flat on a 
later generation, since they lack the finish which would make 
them interesting. The exceptions, like Fitzpatrick’s couplets 
on the bishops, 

Who, still obedient to their Maker’s nod. 

Adore their Sov’reign, and respect their God — 

are few and far between. Very sddom is any squib complete 
in the verse alone; they are supported by a less epigrammatic 
raillery in the prose comment; which, however, for humour and 
sly fun, not infrequently surpasses the satire it is supposed to 
criticise. 

To nothing more, perhaps, was The RolUad indebted for its 
success than to the high spirits of its authors. They were gay; 
they seem to accompany their jokes with an infectious laugh. 

* Probably suggested by Dryden's line: "Cool were his kitchexis though his 
brain were hot." Absalom and Achitophel, i, 1 . 621. 
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In consequence, the longer we read them, the more we fall into 
their humour; and their thin voices sean to gather volume as 
one after another takes up the theme and adds his quota to the 
burlesque. This may be one reason why the five Political 
Eclogues, in continuous verse and isolated in subject, have lost 
their savour, with the exception of Fitzpatrick’s immortal 
Lyars, where two of Pitt’s henchmen strive for the prize of 
mendacity. But, in The Probationary Odes, all ringing changes 
on the same caricature, they regain audience, whether it is 
George Ellis scoffing: 

Oh! deep unfathomable Pitt! 

To thee leme owes her happiest days! 

Wait a bit, 

And all her sons shall loudly sing thy praise! 
leme, happy, happy Maid! 

Mistress of the Poplin trade! 

or another of the dub penning an Ossianic duan: 

A song shall rise! 

Every soul shall depart at the sound!!! 

The wither’d thistle shall crown my head!!! 

I behold thee, 0 King! 

I behold thee sitting on mist!!! 

Thy form is like a watery doud, 

Singing in the deep like an oyster!!!! 

This admirable fooling was succeeded by the still more 
amusing drolleries of a derical black sheep, whose real talent, 
allied with certain respectable qualities, is obscured by his 
sordid life and offensive compositions. Peter Pindar was the 
pseudonym of John Wolcot, a country surgeon’s son, who 
hovered during a long life on the dubious confines of sodety 
and Bohemia. He began his career as a physician, but, while 
wdl employed in Jamaica, was ordained in the hope of a living. 
Later, when practising as a doctor in his native county Corn- 
wall, he discovered the painter Opie, hdped to train him and 
came with bim to London in 1781. He was to receive half 
Opie’s profits, and they soon quarrdled. Wolcot’s good judg- 
ment in art and his skill in minor verse, however, enabled him 
to make an income by a series of severe squibs on the royal 
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academicians. Thus, he was led to satirise their patron, the 
king, and The RolUad gave him the cue for further achievements 
in the same style. In 1785, he scored considerable success in 
his mock-heroic poem. The Lousiad, which now, at least, reads 
very tediously. He followed this up, in 17871 by his profitable 
Ode upon Ode; it had an enormous, and, in a way, deserved, 
vogue. The absurdities of the yearly official ode-writing and 
the painful vagaries, together with some real faults, of George 
HI wore well Imown; and Wolcot, hampered by few convictions 
and fewer scruples, found a ready market among indignant 
whigs for his fimflll scandal. What with legal threats and 
negotiations for a pension, which broke down, he decided, in two 
or three years, to choose less potent objects of attack; but he 
found his profits dwindle, and returned to the king and Pitt in 
1792. His powers, of no uncommon vigour at best, were, 
however, waning; he was worsted by the surly Gifford, both in 
fisticuffs and in abusive verse. His later satire and his serious 
rimes were not of any merit, and he subsisted on a fortunate sale 
of his copyrights. When blindness overtook him, he displayed 
a stoical good humour, which makes us regret that a musical, 
artistic man, of a “kind and hearty disposition,” played so 
scurvy a literary rdle. 

Peter Pindar’s verse is not of the kind that appears in antho- 
logies, from which the immense length of his rambling drollery 
tends to bar him out. Still, the nature of his talent is the chief 
reason for his exclusion. He lacks altogether dect phrase, 
musical rhythm and any charm of imagination or thoug^it. He 
tins constantly in baseness and vulgarity. As an imitator of 
La Fontaine, whose irregular verse was his chief modd, and as a 
precursor of The Ingoldshy Legends, he takes a position of hope- 
less inferiority. None the less, one cannot but admire his 
positive ability. A mixture of good sense and mischievousness 
transpires successfully through his elaboratdy roguish airs. 
His shrewd hits at the king’s stinginess and obtuseness went 
home. He is, perhaps, the very best of English caricaturists in 
verse, reaching his highest levd in his account of the royal visit 
to Whitbread’s brewery.* In its kind, it was ddicate work; 
the lines of his drawing are very little out of their natural 
position; but the whole forms a glaring comic exaggeration. 

^Instructions to a celebrated Laureai. 
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Bozzy and Piozzi, the amoebean strife of the two worshippers of 
Dr. Johnson in rimed quotations from their books, is another 
masterpiece in this style. Each absurdity of his two victims is 
emphasised with an adroit legerdemain of words, and Wolcot, 
for once, suppresses his irritating snigger. The pair are left to 
tell their own tale. Bozzy, for instance, says: 

But to return unto my charming child — 

About our Doctor Johnson she was wHd; 

And when he left off speaking, she would flutter. 

Squall for him to begin again, and sputter! 

And to be near him a strong wish express’d. 

Which proves he was not such a horrid beast. 

As appears in this instance, Peter Pindar’s strength lies in his 
power of realising for his reader a comic situation; policed 
epigram and the keener arrows of wit are not in his quiver. He 
loves to dip one or two dy colloquialisms into verses written in 
the formal eighteenth century style, and, thus, brings out the 
broad fun of his conceptions. But his tricky method could only 
secure a temporary success; and, since his humour was not 
many-dded and depended on one or two foibles in his subject, 
he lost his hold on the public, when his lucky pocket of ore was 
exhausted. Nor could the scolding, dull invective, to which he 
then resorted, restore his popularity in an age that, after 1789, 
became engrossed in greater matters than the tattle of the 
servants’ hall at Windsor. 

The French revolution was essentially a prosdytising move- 
ment. Republicanism, liberty, equality and fraternity, be- 
came a kind of creed, which was zealoudy propagated by pen 
and sword. Thus, the oppodtion to it in England was, at the 
same time, an effort to maintain the andent social order, 
with its ideals and institutions, and a struggle to preserve 
national indepaidence from the universal aggresdons of the 
new France. And the champion of both endeavours was the 
younger Pitt. The times seemed to grow more and more 
dangerous. In 1797, cash payments were suspended at the 
Bank of England; seamen were mutin3nng at the Nore; Irdand 
was seething with discontent; the French arms were victorious 
against their continental foes; while, in England itsdf, a vio- 
lent revolutionary propaganda was beiag carried on, which, if 
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it were more potent in appearance than in real significance, 
might still decoy the younger generation. It was to combat 
this propaganda and to hearten the national resistance that 
George Canning, Pitt’s ablest lieutenant, founded his periodical, 
The Atiii- Jacobin. The new journal, in addition to the custom- 
ary contents of a newspaper, was to contradict systematically 
the statements of the other side, to ridicule any prominent 
person well-disposed towards the revolution, and to hold up 
to honour the old ideals of English polity. These objects it 
fulfilled. In contrast to its trivial predecessors, The Anti- 
Jacohin breathed a proud conviction and a religious fervour 
which lift it above mere party polemics. It is, indeed, bigoted 
in tone; for was it not fighting in the cause of righteousness and 
htunan happiness? To its authors, the favourers of the revolu- 
tion are miscreants whom it is necessary to pillory and deride, 
and thus to render harmless. They themselves are confessors 
of the true political faith. 

The men who wrote this fiery periodical may surprise us by 
thdr mundane character. There was the many-sided, brilliant 
Canning, then in the heyday of his youth; George Ellis, the 
amiable antiquary, by this time, a fervent tory and repentant of 
The RoJUad; and John Hookham Frere, the ideal of a cultivated 
country gentleman, whose striking literary achievement it was 
to introduce the satiric Italian epic into English. The editor 
was a m an of literary mark, William Gifford. No one, perhaps, 
of the tribe of poor authors has gone through a more bitter 
struggle than his with the obstacles and misfortunes in his 
way, although they were not spread over a long term of years. 
He was the son of a ne’er-do-wdl, whose main occupation was 
that of a glaaer at Ashburton in Devonshire. After a miser- 
able boyhood, obsessed by a passionate and seemingly hopeless 
desire for learning amid the handicraft work to which he was 
forced, he was befriended by William Cooked ey, a surgeon, and 
sent to Oxford by subscription. While there, he came to the 
notice of earl Grosvenor, and was appointed travelling tutor 
to his son. He was able to make something of a name, in 1 794 
and I79S> by bis mediocre satires, The Baviad and The Maeviad, 
directed against the ridiculous Della Cruscan school* of poets 
and the small dramatic fry of the day. Although their merit 

*See post, Chap. vin. 
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was not great, his ample quotations from his victims made his 
conquest easy. When The AvUi-Jacobin was set on foot, his 
^edge-hammer style and industry made him a fit editor for it; 
but he was mainly concerned with its prose. He did his task 
well, and, when The Quarterly Review was started in 1809, he 
was selected as its editor, a post he occupied for fifteen years, in 
despotic fashion, even finding it in his heart to mutilate an 
essay by Lamb. Meanwhile, he did yeoman service to litera- 
ture by his translation of Juvenal in 1802 and by some editions 
of older English dramatists. Sound common-sense redeems his 
commonplace ability, while his sour, fierce criticisms find an 
explanation in his early hardships and constant iU-health. He 
seems to have written verse because it was, then, a regular 
accomplishment of literary men. 

Even in its own day. The Anti-Jacobin was chiefly notable 
for its poets’ comer, which contained the best political satire 
since the age of Dryden. The greater part of these composi- 
tions developed their wit in some form or another of parody. 
Jacobins were supposed to write them — ^Jacobins, who always 
preferred the most blatant version of extreme opinions. As 
usual, the idea was not quite new. The RolUad had feigned to 
be the work of a ministerialist, and there was an element of 
parody in Political Eclogues and in Probationary Odes, although 
the veil was exceedingly conventional. Now, in The Anti- 
Jacobin, caustic parody was the essence of the satire. Among 
the earliest victims was the later tory poet laureate, Southey, 
who was just recovering from a severe attack of revolutionary 
fever. His conversion did not influence Canning and Frere, if 
they knew of it, and to their hostility we owe the verses among 
which The Needy Knife-grinder stands dbief. Southey’s senti- 
mentalism and his halting accentual sapphics and dactylics 
were mercilessly imitated and surpassed. It was not only 
parody and ridicule of a particular victim, but humorous 
mockery of a type of thought, and, as such, has continued to 
live by reason of its admirable combination of inventive power, 
metre, phrase and artful contrast: 

Weary Knife-grinder! Little think the proud ones. 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 

road, what hard work ’tis crying all day “Knives and 
Sdssars to grind 0 !” 
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The scholarly nSgUgS of the form, the whimsical plight of the 
unlucky knife-grinder and the comedy of his “hard work” 
make us indifferent to the temporary politics which inspired 
this immortal skit. 

More body, if less bouquet, is to be found in two longer contri- 
butions. It was a time when the genuine muse had retired 
to her “interlunar cave,” and massive didactic poems enjoyed 
a transitory reign. Two authors of note took the lead, Richard 
Payne Enight and Erasmus Darwin. ‘ Both w^e phUosophes 
in their opinions and broached a variety of doctrines most 
obnoxious to The Anti-Jacobin. And, however invulnerable to 
attack they might be in their serious work, they were mortal 
in their verse. Knight’s Progress of Civil Society was pompous 
and humourless; Darwin’s machine-turned couplets glittered 
with a profusion of inappropriate poetical trappings. Kmght’s 
turn came first. The Progress of Man traced, with mischievous 
assurance, the decline of the htunan race from the days of the 
blameless savage, who fed “on hips and haws. ” 

Man only, — rash, refined, presumptuous man. 

Starts from his rank, and mars creation’s plan. 

Bom the free heir of nature’s wide domain. 

To art’s strict limits bounds his narrow’d reign; 

Resigns his native rights for meaner things. 

For faith and fetters — ^laws, and priests, and kings. 

Darwin’s Loves of the Plants was taken off as The Loves of the 
Triangles. The merit of both these parodies consists, not only 
in thdr sparkling •^t, but in their genuine exaggeration of the 
original authors’ foibles. They are not a forced, ridiculous 
echo; only the real traits are accentuated to caricature. 

Burlesque of the same high rank appears in The Rovers. 
This delicious mock-play parodies certain productions of the 
German drama, then only beginning to be known in England by 
translations. Like its fellow-satires, it derived assistance from 
the extravagances to be found in some of the works it derided. 
These extravagances differed from one another in kind as wdl as 
in degree; but Goethe, Schiller and Kotzebue seemed alike 
fair game to the satirist, and the result was a spirited farce, 


See postt Chap. vnx. 
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which has re m a i ned amusing long after the dose of the literary 
controversy which was its occasion. 

The series of parodies surpass the other poetry of The 
Anti- Jacobin in that they were perfect in their kind. None the 
less, in absolute merit, they fall behind its most serious piece, 
The New Morality. In 1798, The Anti- Jacobin had done its 
office of cheapening and discrediting the revolutionary pro- 
pagandists, and its gall and licence of satire were in danger of 
alienating less fervent supporters. So it was dedded to cease 
its publication. Canning gathered together aU his power for 
a final, crushing blow. With but little assistance from his 
friends, he composed a fo rmal satire in the manner of Church- 
ill; and, although The New Morality is hardly the work of a 
great poet, yet its sincerity of passionate conviction, no less 
than its admirable rhetoric and skilful versification, raises it 
above the ill-formed genius of its modd. Canning was not a 
cosmopolitan philosopher; he was full of insular patriotism 
and produced his best when giving full-hearted expression to it. 
From his sneering contempt of s3mipathisers with France and 
of half-hearted — ^perhaps impartial — “candid friends” of the 
ministry, he rises, through fierce denunciatory scorn of the 
French publicists, to an appeal to maintain the older England 
of law and right. Burke is his prophet: 

Led by thy light, and by thy wisdom wise; 

he urges the claims of the native past — 

Guard we but our own hearts; with constant view 
To andent morals, andent manners true; 

True to the manlier virtues, such as nerv’d 
Our fathers’ breasts, and this proud isle preserv’d 
For many a rugged age: and scorn the while 
Each phfiosophic atheist’s spedous guile; 

The soft seductions, the refinements nice. 

Of gay Morality, and easy Vice; 

So shall we brave the storm; our ’stablish’d pow’r 
Thy refuge, Europe, in some happier hour. 

Thus, The Anti-Jacobin, at its dose, bade farewell to the bur- 
lesque spirit which had guided political satire since the days of 
The RolHad. The utmost in that style of writing — after all, not 
a lofty style, not an important q)edes of literature— had been 
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axihieved, and the exhausted wave drew back again. Canning’s 
own subsequent political verse, scanty in quantity as it was, 
never attained the excellence of his contributions to his famous 
newspaper; and the successors to The Anti- Jacobin, which 
borrowed its title, were unable to supply verse of real merit. 

One of the butts of The Anti- Jacobin who was treated with 
a tolerant good-humour which he well deserved, was “Mr. 
Higgins of St. Mary Axe.” In real life, he was the most 
extreme of the English revolutionary philosophers, William 
Godwin. This amiable commonplace man, who, however, 
possessed a marvdious capacity for reasoning without regard 
to experience, was bom in 1756, a younger son of a dissenting 
minister. He obtained his education, first at a Norfolk 
grammar school, and then at Hoxton academy in London. 
In 1778, he became, in his turn, a minister, but he never stayed 
long at one place and soon adopted the more congenial profes- 
sion of authorship. Much conscientious, ephemeral work was 
done by him in history and literature; but he was brought into 
sudden prominence by a book of starthng opinions. Political 
Justice, published in 1793. The influence of this book was 
great among the younger generation, which, indeed, Godwin was 
naturally able to attract and advise in private life as well as 
by political speculation. His kindly sympathy and almost 
boyish optimism were never better applied than in his firiend- 
ships with young men. Bred a Calvinist, he had become a 
bdiever in materialism and necessity, passing, in 1792, to 
atheism, and renouncing it somewhere about 1800. He was, 
above all things, a system-maker; philosophy and politics 
were, for him, indistinguishable; and, of his views on both, he 
was an eager advocate in public and private, whenever he had 
the opportunity. Meanwhile, he was obliged to earn a living 
besides propagating his opinions. So, we find him writing 
proselytiang novels, Caleb WilUams and St. Leon, which he 
hoped would inanuate his views in the public mind. During 
these years, he met and married another writer of innovating 
beliefs. Mary Wollstonecraft, to use her maiden name, is a 
far more attractive person than her placid husband. She was 
of Iridi extraction, and had the misfortune to be one of the 
children of a ne’er-do-well. In 1780, at the age of twenty, 
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Mary Wollstonecraft took up the teaching profession, as 
schoolmistress and governess. She was almost too successful, 
for, in 1788, she lost her post as governess for Lady Kings- 
borough, in consequence of her pupils becoming too fond of her. 
The next four years she passed as a publisher’s hack, till, at 
last, her Viiidicaiion of the Rights of Woman noade her name 
known in 1 792. Shortly after its publication, die made the mis- 
take of her life by accepting the “protection” of Gilbert Imlay, 
an American, during a residence in France. Marriage, in her 
eyes, was a superfluous ceremony, and it was not celebrated 
between her and Imlay, who, in the end, became unfaithful 
beyond endurance. Thus, in 1796, she began single life again 
in London with a daughter to support. She had written, in 
1794, a successful account of the earlier period of the French 
revolution, and her literary reputation was increased by letters 
written to Imlay during a Scandinavian tour. Very quiddy, 
she and Godwin formed an attachment, which, in accordance 
with their principles, only led to marriage in 1797 in order to 
safeguard the interests of their children. But the birth of a 
child, the future wife of Shelley, was fatal to the mother, in 
September, 1 797. She had been a generous, impulsive woman, 
always affectionate and kind. Godwin’s second choice of a 
wife was less fortunate and conduced to the unhappy ex- 
periences of his later years, which fill much space in the Ke of 
Shdley. Pursued by debt, borrowing, begging, yet doing his 
best to earn a living by a small publishing business, and by the 
production of children’s books, novels, an impossible play and 
divers works in literature, history and economics, he at last 
obtained a small sinecure, which freed his later years from 
pecuniary anxiety. He died in 1836. 

While both Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft were rebds 
against the established order, and contanned the traditional 
usages of mankind, not only as obsolete and calling for improve- 
ment, but as, in themsdves, of no account, Godwin was, by far, 
the greater visionary of the two. Mary Wollstonecraft, in 
spite of the pompous energy of her expresaons in her Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Woman, was essentially an educational 
reformer, urgmg schemes all of which were, possibly, practi- 
cable, if not necessarily advisable. Girls should be educated 
in much the same way as boys, and the two sexes diould be 
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taught together. Thus, she says, women would become 
genuine companions of men, and would be fitted to share in 
the rights, both civil and political, of which they were deprived. 
The opposition which the book aroused, however, was not only 
due to its definite proposals, but, also, to the dashing attack on 
her own sex, as she conceived it to be, and to the coarseness 
with which she described certain social evils. But it reveals 
an amiable spirit, characteristic of the writer, and its fire and 
somewhat diritl enthusiasm make some amends for the lack of 
exact reasoning and the excess of unrestrained, glittering 
rhetoric. As a l a ndmark in the evolution of social ideas, and a 
sign of revolt against a then prevailing sexual cant, it has an 
importance which it cannot be said to possess in literature or, 
perhaps, as a statement of historical facts: there was, at the 
time, much more education of women, both separate and in 
conjunction with the male sex, than she was willing to allow. 
As a governess, she had had too vivid an experience of the fine 
lady and the conventional miss of the eighteenth century. 

The visions of Godwin, however, were visions indeed. He 
dreamed of a new-made world, of perfect or nearly perfected 
beings with no government, scarcdy any co-operation, no laws, 
no diseases, no marriage, no trade, only perfect peace secured 
by a vigilant, and, in truth, perpetually meddling, public 
opinion. This programme, in Godwin’s eyes, was rendered 
practicable by his views on human nature. Men’s actions 
were due to a process of reasoning founded on their opinions, 
which, in turn, were formed by a process of reasoning. 

“When” a murderer “ultimately works up his mind to the 
perpetration, he is then most strongly impressed with the superior 
recommendations of the conduct he pursues.” 

Free-will, he denied: thus, if a man’s reason were really con- 
vinced, no doubt remained as to his actions. The reformer, in 
consequence, was not to be a revolutionary; since, by means of 
revolution, he would only introduce measures to wtdch he had 
been unable to convert his fellow-countrsrmen. The real way 
to change the world for the better was a continuance of peaceful 
argument, wherein truth, naturally; having stronger reasons in 
its favour than error, would prevail. Incessant discussion 
would gradually alter the general opinions of men. Then, 
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the changes he desired would be made. The obvious counter- 
argument, that, by his own theory, error had won in the contest 
with truth up to his time and that the actual course of human 
politics had been a mistake, did not occur to him; and the 
attractiveness of his c^timistic outlook combined with the 
rigidity of his deductive logic, much incidental shrewdness and 
a singular force of conviction, to gain him a numerous follow- 
ing. His style, too, deserved some success. He was always 
clear and forcible; his sentences convey his ^act meaning 
without effort, and display a kind of composed oratorical effect. 
In curious contrast to Mary Wollstonecraft, who advocated 
what might be described as a practical, if novel, scheme of 
education with the enthuaasm of a revolutionary, her husband 
outlined the complete wreck of existing institutions, with a 
Utopia of the simple life to follow, in a cahn philosophising 
manner, which ignored even the lukewarm emotions Mt by 
himself. The passion he lacked was to be supplied, later, 
by his son-in-law, Shelley. 

Godwin’s Political Justice escaped suppression owing to the 
small number of readers whom a costly book,* even one which 
passed through several editions, could reach. He gained a 
larger audience for his novels, which were intended to lead to 
the same convictions. The only one of these which still finds 
readers is The Adventures of Caleb Williams, or, Things as They 
Are, published in 1794. Here, Godwin is concerned with two 
aspects of the same thesis; first, the oppression which a poor 
man could suffer imder the existing institutions, and, secondly, 
the perversion of character in a member of the ruling class 
through his acceptance of the ideals of chivalry. With these 
ingredients, the tale, as a whole, is most bizarre. Its person- 
ages act in a very unlikdy way. Falkland, the virtuous 
villain, who, because of a chivalric regard for his reputation, has 
allowed two innocent men to be executed for a murder he him- 
sdf committed, shows a persistent ingenuity in harassing his 
attached dependent, Williams, who has guessed his secret, into 
accusing him; a brigand band, led by a philanthropic outlaw, 
establishes its headquarters dose to a county town; Williams 
surpasses the average hero in prodigies of resource and endur- 
ance; Falkland, in the end, confesses his guilt m consequence of 

* Its piice was three guineas. 
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the energy with which his victim expresses the remorse he feels 
at making the true accusation. Yet, with all this, the story is 
put together with great skill. In spite of its artificial rhetoric 
and their own inherent improbability, there is a human quality 
in the characters, and Williams’s helplessness in his attempt 
to escape from his persecutor gives us the impression, not so 
much of the forced situations of a novel, as of unavoidable 
necessity. In fact, Godwin’s talent as a novelist lay in his 
remarkable powers of invention, which were heightened by his 
matter of fact way of relating improbabilities. He was partly 
aware of it, perhaps, and his other important novel, St. Leon, 
attempted the same feat with impossibilities. But, in spite 
of a temporary vogue, it is now only remembered for its 
portrait of Mary Wollstonecraft, and the retractation of his 
theoretic abolition of “the charities of private life.” 

From Godwin, who, in his worst days, kept round him a 
tattered doak of magnanimity, it is an abrupt change to 
his feUow-revolutionary, the coarse-grained, shrewd Thomas 
Paine. Yet, the latter had virtues which were missing in his 
contemporary. His public spirit led him to disregard all 
profit from political works which had a large sale; he was not a 
beggar, and the rewards he was forced to ask from the American 
governments were the barest payments on account of admitted 
services to the Uifited States. In fact, he was a bom pamphlet- 
eer, never happy unless he was divulging his opinions for the 
wdfare of the human race as he conceived it. Dogmatic and 
narrow-minded, he was not a man to be troubled by doubts: 
the meaning of history, the best form of government, right and 
•wrong, falsehood and truth, all seemed quite plain to him, and 
he had no more hesitation than Godwin in making a working 
modd of the universe, as he did of the iron bridge by him 
invented. It was not till he was well advanced in middle life 
that he obtained an opportunity of showing his great talents. 
He was the son of a poor Norfolk Quaker, and spent all his 
earlier years in the struggle to make a decent livelihood. In 
tinu, a staymaker, a seaman, a school-usher, a tobacconist and 
an exdseman, he moved from place to place, until he was finally 
dismissed from the exdse in 1774, and, in the same year, emi- 
grated to Philaddphia. There, he almost immediatdy edited 
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The Pennsylvania Magazine, and proved at once his literary 
talent and the advanced character of his opinions by attacking 
slavery and advocating American independence. In 1776, 
he became famous by his pamphlet, Common-Sense, which he, 
at least, looked on as the principal instrument in consolidat- 
ing American opinion in favour of war. Having gained the 
public ear, he continued the work of encouraging resistance 
to English rule by two series of effective pamphlets, called 
The Crisis, and was soon recognised as the leading writer of his 
new country, while, with characteristic versatility, he also 
served as a soldier, as secretary to the congress's foreign com- 
mittee and as clerk to the Pennsylvania assembly. Peace 
brought him moderate rewards and a retirement which he 
could not endure. He returned to England to prosecute his 
mechanical inventions, the fruit of his leisure hours, and soon 
became involved anew in politics. The French revolution 
proved a fresh turning-point in his career. In 1791-2, he took 
up the cudgels against Burke in the two parts of The Bights 
of Man. The ability, and, still more, the wide circulation, of 
these tracts brought him in danger of arrest, and he fled to 
France, where he became a member of Convention, and, after 
all but falling a victim to the guillotine, was a founder of the 
new sect of theophilanthropists. Then he dropped into obscur- 
ity and, in 1802, went once more to America, only to find that 
his Age of Beason, published in 1794-5, had alienated from him 
almost all his friends. A thick crop of slanders grew up round 
him, without, apparently, any foundation save the fact that he 
was occasionally drunk. Still, he kept a bold front to the 
world, and continued to write pamphlets almost till his death 
in 1809. 

Paine was a prince of pamphleteers and all his literary talent 
seems confined to that end. His general ideas were of the 
simplest, not to say the shallowest; but he grasped them firmly 
and worked them out with a dear and ready logic. His immense 
ignorance of history and literature was by no means iU com- 
pensated by an intimate knowledge of actual affairs; and his 
durewdness made him a formidable critic even of Burke. His 
style was always dear, and, a little rhetoric apart, unaffected. 
Quite without charm as it was, his warmth and force and 
command of appropriate words made it more than passable. 
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Every now and then, he falls into sheer vulgarity which is most 
noticeable in his theological writings; but, more usually, he can 
alternate a mediocre doquence with trenchant argumentative 
composition. So far as copying the written word was con- 
cerned, Paine was quite original; but, doubtless, he owed much 
to the debates and casual conversations in which he took part. 
In The Rights of Man, he appears as a narrow doctrinaire; he 
takes over the theory of the social contract as the basis for his 
constructive views, and justifies revolution, partly on the 
ground that no generation can bind its successors, and partly 
by the argument that the social contract must be embodied in a 
formal constitution: where such did not exist, a mere tyranny 
prevailed, which had no basis in right. He was thus, like God- 
win, entirdy opposed to Burke’s doctrine of prescription. To 
criticise the faults of the existmg state of things was easy and 
obvious; but Paine expounded, also, a radical constructive policy 
including parliamentary reform, old age pensions and a pro- 
gressive income-tax. With these and other changes, he looked 
forward to a broadcloth millennium. The Age of Reason 
showed all Paine's qualities and an unusual abundance of his 
defects. His want of taste and the almost complete absence 
in him of any sense of beauty or grandeur are as conspicuous 
as his narrow self-complacency. But his reasoning, however 
limited in scope, was shrewd enough. Generally speaking, 
he combined a rough historical criticism of the Bible with the 
argument that the Jewish and Christian conceptions of the 
Deity were incompatible with the deism revealed to man by 
external nature and by his own conscience. In this way, the 
truculent pamphleteer seems to stand near one of the sources 
of modem theology. 

The heir to the pamphleteering eminence of Paine was a 
man oddly like, and, again, oddly unlike, his predecessor. 
William Cobbett, too, rose by his own efforts from the poorer 
classes. His fath^ was a small farmer and innkeeper in Hamp- 
shire, and he educated himself with indomitable pluck while he 
was serving as a soldier. Owing to his accomplishments, he 
rose to the rank of sergeant-major and became a kind of derk- 
factotum to his regiment; but, in 1791, he suddenly obtained 
his discharge and attempted to convict several of his former 
officers of peculation. No facilities for proof were allowed him 
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and he did not appear at the court-martial. Instead, he went 
to France, and, after a short residence there, occupied in acquir- 
ing the language, he emigrated, like Paine, to Philadelphia. 
Still following Paine’s precedent, he had not been settled long in 
America before he took up the pamphlet-writing trade. Under 
the apt pseudonym of Peter Porcupine, he conducted a pro- 
British and anti-French campaign, until he was ruined by 
libel cases and obliged to return to England, in 1800. He was 
well received, as was natural, in government circles, and soon 
started work as a tory free lance. His first venture. The 
Porcupine, failed; but his second, Cobbett' s Political Register, a 
weekly newspaper with long leaders, which he began in 1802, 
gained the public ear. At first tory, then independent, at last 
strongly radical, he maintained, till his death, an influence ©f 
which no persecution and no folly could deprive him. He 
appealed to the farmer and small trader as no one else could. 
The composition of his weekly Register was not his only occu- 
pation. Besides other publishing ventures, including ParUor- 
meniary Debales, later undertaken by Hansard, and Stale Trials, 
he combined business and enthusiastic pleasure as a modd 
farmer. All went wdl until, in 1810, he received a sentence of 
two years’ imprisonment on account of an invective against 
military flogging. He could keep up writing his Register; but 
his farm went to wrack, and he came out heavily in debt. 
StiU, however, his hold on the public increased, and, when, in 
1816, he succeeded in reducing the price to twopence, the 
circulation of his paper rose to over 40,000 copies. A tanpo- 
rary retreat to Ammca did little to impair the extoat of his 
audience, and, all through the reign of George IV, he was a 
leader of political opinion. Books from his pen, egotistic in 
character, on farming, on politics, on the conduct of life by the 
young, appeared one after another, had their temporary use and 
still provided specimens of his character and his literary style. 
By 1830, his fortunes were re-establidied; the Reform act 
opened the doors of parliament to him, and he sat in the 
Commons till his death in 1835. 

Personal ambition and public spirit had nearly equal shares 
in the indomitable Cobbett. Enormously and incorrigibly 
vain, “pragmatic, busy, bustling, bold,’’ he loved to be, or to 
think himself, the centre of the stage, to lay down the law on 
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everything, to direct, praise or censure everybody, to point out 
how things ought to be done, and, best of all, to spar furiously 
with those who held opposite opinions. General principles 
were beyond the limit of his faculties; hence, he completely 
veered round in his politics with hardly a suspicion of the fact. 
His explanations of the state of things that he saw round him 
were hasty guesses, rapidly matured into unreasoning prejudices. 
It was all due to the funded debt and paper money, aggravated 
by progressive depopulation (in 1820O,' tithes and the tardy 
adoption of his improvements in farming. Yet, he was a 
shrewd and accurate observer, and an expert and fair judge of 
the state of agriculture and the condition of tillers of the soil. 
True, he had much good sense and critical faculty to apply to 
other political matters; but, regarding the land, he was always 
at his best. Peasant-bred, with a passion for farming, and a 
most genuine, if quite unpoetic, love of the open country and 
all that it could offer eye or ear, he depicted, with Dutch 
honesty, the rural England that he knew how to see, its fertility 
and beauty, the misery that had descended on many of its 
inhabitants, the decent prosperity remaining to others. And 
he was master of a style in which to express his knowledge. It 
is not one of those great styles which embalm their authors' 
memory; but it was serviceable. He is vigorous, plain and 
absolutdy imafiected. The aptest words come to him with 
most perfect ease. His eloquence springs from vivid insight 
into the heart of his theme, and from a native fervour and 
energy that do not need art to blow them into flame. Apart 
from his plebeian virulence, he shows a natural good taste in 
writing. The flaccid elegance and pompous rotund verbiage 
then in vogue are, by him, left on one side. If he cannot frame 
a period, every sentence has its work to do, and every sentence 
tdls. What mars his farmer’s Odyssey, Rural Rides, is, per- 
haps, the excess of this very disregard for fine writing. They 
are notes of what he saw, and notes must often be brief, formless 
and disconnected. Imagination and the charm it gives are, 
indeed, absent throughout; but his sympathetic realism has an 
attraction of its own. He scans the look and manners of the 

> Cobbett’s determination, in spite of the census returns, to consider the popu- 
lation as decreasing, is a remarkable instance of the strength of his prejudices. It 
is true that he acknowledged the growth of the great towns. 
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labourers; he calculates whether they have bacon to eat; he 
descants on the capabilities of the soil ; and he is able to impress 
upon his readers the strength of his interest in these things and 
of his enjoyment of field and woods and streams and the palata- 
ble salmon that inhabit the latter. He seems to give an 
tmconscious demonstration how excellent a tongue E nglish 
could be for a man, who saw and felt keenly, to express the 
facts as he saw them, and the emotions which possessed him. 

The forms of political literature which have been described 
— averse and prose, solemn treatise, pamphlet or weekly essay — 
all possess one advantage over oratory. We can judge of their 
effectiveness from themsdves, as well as from what we axe told 
about them. Something we may miss in atmosphere which the 
contemporary reader enjoyed; but, in all things dse, we are 
under the same conditions as his. In oratory, however, the case 
is different. We have to piece together scattered reminiscences 
of those who heard the speaker, and to imagine, as well as we 
can, the effective delivery, the charm of voice and gesture, and, 
still more, the momentary appropriateness of argument, phrase 
and manner which gave life and force to what is now dead 
or semi-animate matter. It is hardly possible, in fact, to do 
justice, long after, in cold blood, to debating points, for, unlike 
the hearers, unlike the speaker himself, we are not strung up, 
waiting for the retort to an argument or invective. The 
necessary medium of interest and excitement is not to be con- 
jured up. These considerations, however, represent the least 
of the disadvantages we are under in estimating English 
oratory at the dose of the eighteenth century. We do not 
even possess the great speeches of that day in an3dhing Hke 
completeness. The merest fragments remain of the dder 
Pitt, perhaps the first among all English orators. And we do 
not, apparently, find lengthy reports till about the year 1800, 
while even these are, possibly, somewhat curtailed. Of some 
of the greatest triumphs in debate of Fox, of the younger 
Pitt and of Sheridan, we have only mangled remnants. One 
doubtful merit alone seems left; in contradistinction to an 
orator’s published version of his speech, inevitably different 
from its spoken form and addressed to a reading audiaice in 
another mood than that of an ecdted assembly, they give us. 
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at thdi best, what was actiially said, although in mere frag- 
ments, with the reasoning maimed and the fire extinct. 

After Burke, Charles James Fox was the senior of the group 
of great orators in the mid reign of George III. He entered 
parliament in 1768 while still tmder age, but it was not till 
February, 1775, that he first showed his powers in a speech in 
favour of the Americans. Year by year, he grew in ability 
and debating skill, and Lord Rockingham’s death in 1782 left 
him the undoubted leader of the whigs. But he was now to 
diare his pre-eminence in oratory with a rival. William Pitt 
the younger entered the commons in 1781, and his maiden 
speech at once raised him to the front rank of speakers. Per- 
haps, English public speaking has never again quite reached the 
level of those twenty-five years, when Fox and Pitt carried on 
their magnificent contest. Whichever of the two spoke last, 
said Wilberforce, seemed to have the best of the argument. 
Burke, whose doquMice, in his speeches revised for publi- 
cation, and even in the verbatim report of what he said, stands 
far higher as literature than theirs, could not compare with 
them in effectiveness in actual speaking, or in the favour of the 
House of Commons. It was admitted that their successors, 
Canning and Grey, belonged to an inferior class of orators. 
The times were peculiarly favourable. These men spoke on 
great affairs to a highly critical, cultivated, but not pedantic, 
audience, which had been accustomed to hear the very best 
debating and which demanded both eGdcadousness of reasoning, 
clearness of expression and splendour of style. Thus, spurred 
on by sympathy and success, the two masters of debate estab- 
lished a dual empire over the house. Their powers of persuad- 
ing those connoissems of oratory, whom they addressed, appear, 
indeed, surprisingly small, when we look at the division-lists; 
but, at least, they cast a triumphal robe over the progress of 
events. 

Like all great speakers, th^ were improvisers, and, in this 
line. Fox was admitted to excel. He cotdd come straight from 
gambling at Brooks’s, and enter with mastery into the debate. 
He had an uncanny skill in traversing and reversing his oppo- 
nents’ arguments, and in seizing on the weak point of a position. 
Then, he would expose it to the House with a brilliantly witty 
illustration. Admirable dassic as he was, no one understood 
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better the genitis of the English language. His thoughts poured 
out, for the most part, in short vigorous sentences, ludd 
rhythmical to a degree. Volubility, perhaps, was his fault, as 
was to be expected in an extemporary speaker, and there was 
little that was architectural in his speeches. Without any 
rambling, they showed but small subordination of parts; one 
point is made after another, great and small together. Even 
his speech on the Westminster scrutiny in 1784 has this defect, 
in spite of his cogent reasoning. As a result, he often reads 
thin, not from spreading out his matter, but from delaying 
over unimportant aspects of it. He was convinced that ho 
could refute anything, so he refuted everything. But these 
blots were scarcdy observable at the time. To a marvellous 
extent, he possessed the ability to reason clearly at the highest 
pressure of emotion. 

He forgot himself and ever3rthing around him. He thought 
only of his subject. His genius wanned and kindled as he went 
on. He darted fire into his audience. Torrents of impetuous and 
irresistible eloquence swept along their feelings and conviction.* 

On the whole, Pitt was more favoured in his delivery than 
his competitor. Fox’s clumsy figure, negligently dressed in 
blue and buff, seemed unprepossessing; only his shaggy eye- 
brows added to the expression of his face; his voice would 
rise to a bark in excitement. Pitt was always dignified and 
composed: 


In solemn dignity and sullen state. 

This new Octavius rises to debate, 

wrote George Ellis, carping, in The RolUad. But his musical 
voice, in spite of its monotony, enchanted the house, and his 
manner carried authority with it. He was even more ludd 
than Fox; the whole course of his argument lay dear even in an 
unpremeditated speech. And he was far more sdective in his 
reasoning. Only the really dedsive considerations were enforced 
by him, and, in expounding a general policy, he was unequalled. 
He was architectonic by nature; each speech is a symmetrical 
building, proceeding from foundation to coping-stone. His 

* Sir James Mackintosh’s journal, printed in Memoirs of (he Life of (he Rt. Hon, 
Sir James Mackintosh^ edt by his son, Mackmtosh, R. J., 1835, voL i, pp. 322-5. 
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diction, the “blaze of elocution” for which he was renowned, 
was copious and graceful, but, also, prolix amost beyond 
endurance, and too often leaves the impression that there is 
nothing in it, and that Ktt himself either did not intend to say 
anything or was concealing how little he had to say. The 
matter, indeed, is generally commonplace, though there is a 
statesmanlike good sense about it which is unlike the perverse 
ingenuity of Fox, adding argument to argument to obtain an 
unwise conclusion. None the less, if Pitt’s style be antiquated 
and, at times, stilted, it can rise, as it does in his celebrated 
speech on the slave-trade in 1792, to magnificent declamation. 
His perorations, growing out of his preceding matter as they do, 
and containing definite reasoning and not mere verbal finery, 
show him at his best. It was in them that he displayed to the 
full his shill in the then much prized art of Latin quotation. 
Every speaker, if he could, quoted Latin verse to point his 
sayings; but Pitt excdled all in his felicitous selection. Long- 
famous passages seemed hardly quoted by him, it seemed rather 
that the orator’s stately period itself rose into poetry. 

While Fox shone especially in the witty humour of an 
illustration, irresistibly quaint and full of a convincing sound 
sense, Pitt employed a dry contumelious sarcasm, in which 
severe irony was the distinguishing trait. Thus, he observed 
of a hopdessly muddled speech that it “was not, I presume, 
designed for a complete and systematic view of the subject. ” 
Both orators, however, so far as mere wit was concerned, 
were outdone by Richard Brinsley Sheridan,* who almost 
turned thdr dual supremacy into a triumvirate of doquence. 
But in spite of all his brilliancy, he was manifestly outweighted ; 
unlike Pitt and Fox, he had entered the period of decline long 
before he quitted parliament. It is not easy, from the mere 
r^orts of his speeches, to give a satisfactory account of his 
comparative lack of weight and influence. He entered parlia- 
ment in the same year as Pitt, and his oratorical ability, 
although, at first, it was somewhat clouded, soon obtained 
the recognition it deserved; one speech against Warren Has- 
tings, in February, 1787, was declared by the auditors to be the 
best they had ever heard. But, perhaps, he was too frankly an 
advocate, and he was too clearly bound, by personal attach- 

> Conceming Shezidan as a dramatist, see post^ Chap. xn. 
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ment, rather than by interest, to the prince of Wales’s chariot- 
wheels. Although his special pleading by no means surpassed 
that of his contemporaries, it was more obvious, and his 
changes of opinion, due to fresh developments of Napoleon’s 
action, were not condoned as were those of others. In 1812, 
the first debater of the day was left out of parliament through 
the loss of the prince’s favour, and his political career was 
closed. 

Wit — ^brilliant, sustained and polished to the utmost — 
distinguiriied Sheridan from his competitors. Many of his 
impromptu speeches, alone in contemporary literature, have 
the true Junian ring, and, were they known by later publication 
or could they have been prepared beforehand, doubtless we 
should have been told that they were “tormented with the 
file.’’ As it is, we must own that balanced antithesis and 
misdrievous scoffing were native to him and his readiest means 
of expression, even if the Letters of Junius provided him -with a 
favourite model. Nor did his merits end with wit. In the 
mere physical part of oratory, his animated gay expression and 
his trained musical voice exercised an “inconceivable attrac- 
tion,’’ although it may be that the absence of “violence or 
excess,’’ which is also recorded, may have led to an impression 
that he was not in earnest. In spite of this, his gaiety could 
be very bitter; and, so far as the words went, his higher flights 
could be as impassioned as any. Yet, his merit was his defect; 
he is not absorbed in his subject like Fox, or ddivering a ruler’s 
oracles like Pitt; we fed, all along, that here is a cdebrated 
author, enjoying the use of his powers, impassioned on prin- 
ciples of taste and arguing with the conscious pleasure of the 
casemaker. He bears print better than the two greater men; 
but, in the real test of an orator — ^the spoken word — ^he was, 
admittedly, their inferior. 

That weight and respect which Sheridan never gained was 
amply enjoyed by his fellow-countryman, Henry Grattan. 
Perhaps, as a statesman from his youth up, whose whole ener- 
gies were engrossed in politics and government, he had an 
inevitable advantage over the brilliant literary amateur. But 
the main causes lie deep, in divergences of genius and tempera- 
ment. Grattan had none of Sheridan’s exterior advantages; 
his gestures were uncouth, his oaunciation difficult. He stir- 
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mounted these impediments, however, almost at once, both on 
his entry into the Irish parliament, in I 775 » 2*1^ on that into 
the parliament of the United Kingdom, in 1 805. In the former 
case, he led the party which obtained Irish legislative independ- 
ence, and inaugurated a period called by his name ; in the latter, 
at the time of his death, he had become venerated as the last 
survivor of the giants of debate among a lesser generation. A 
certain magnanimity in Grattan corresponded to the greatness 
of his public career. His fiercest invective, however severe 
in intent and effect, had an old-world courtliness. Of persiflage 
he knew nothing; his wit, of which he had plenty, was dignified 
and almost stem. “You can scarcdy answer a prophet; you 
can only disbelieve him, ” he said grimly, in 1800, of the Irish 
predictions of Htt. He was always, beyond question, in 
earnest. The excellence of his speeches does not depend on 
any of the pettier artistic canons of composition. Rhythmical 
sentences and periods are both to seek. There is no architec- 
tural arrangement of matter; he forges straight ahead, seizing 
on the crucial points one by one. But he had a magnificent 
power of statesmanlike reasoning and of ludd exposition, and, 
if he had not Fox’s capability of making all argument seem to 
tend his way, he was quite able to make opposing reasons 
seem of little worth. He could generalise, too, and state, in a 
pithy way, maxims of practical philosophy. Pithiness and 
expressiveness, indeed, were at the root of his oratory. His 
thoughts came out double-shotted and white-hot; his words 
are the most forcible and convincing for his meaning, rather 
than the most apt. It was conviction and force at which he 
aimed, not beauty. Yet, every now and then, he attains a 
literary charm, more lasting, because more deeply felt, than the 
considered grace of Sheridan or Pitt. 
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Bentham and the Early Utilitarians 

J EREMY BENTHAM is famous as the leader of a sdiool 
of thought and practice which is known sometimes as 
utilitarianism, sometimes as philosophical radicalism. 
Before his day, the philosophical school was not a characteristic 
feature of English speculation. The greater writers influenced 
the course of ideas without transmitting a definite body of 
doctrines to a definite group of followers. Bacon proclaimed 
a philosophical revolution; but he sought in vain for assistants 
and collaborators, and the details of his theory were commonly 
ignored. Hobbes formulated a compact system, but he had no 
disciples. Locke struck out a new way which many followed 
to conclusions often very different from his own. Berkd^ 
never lost courage, but he could not open other ^es to his own 
vision, and the verdict of the day upon his speculations seems 
to be not unfairly represented by Hume's statement that his 
arguments “admit of no answer and produce no conviction.” 
For his own sceptical results, Htune himself seemed to desire 
applause rather than converts. The works of these writers 
never led to a combination for the defence and elucidation of a 
creed — ^to any philosophical school which can be compared 
with peripatetidsm, stoicism, or Epicureanism in andent 
Greece or with the Cartesian, Kantian, or Hegelian schools in 
modem thought. The nearest approach to such a phenomenon 
was of the nature of a revival — ^the new Platonic movement of 
the seventeenth century, assodated with the names of Cud- 
worth, Henry More and other Cambridge scholars.* Li this 
way, the utilitarian group presents an appearance unknown 
before in English philosophy — a simple set of doctrines held in 

' See avU, V6L Tin, Chap. xi. 
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common, 'with, variotis fields assigned for their application, and 
a band of zealous workers, labouring for the same end, and 
united in reverence for their master. 

Jeremy Bentham was bom in 1748 and died in 1832, when 
his fame was at its height and his party was on the eve of a 
great triumph.* He was a prodigy from his childhood; he 
read history and French, Latin and Greek, when other boys of 
his years were feeding their imaginations with fairy tales; at 
the tender age of thirteen, his religious sensibilities were hurt 
and theological doubts raised in his mind when he was required 
to sign the thirty-nine articles on matriculating at Queen’s 
college, Oxford; he submitted, however, completed his course 
thare and afterwards duly entered upon the study of law in 
London. His father had marked his abilities and expected 
them to raise him to the woolsack; he had several causes “at 
nurse” for him before he was called to the bar; and, when 
Jeremy neglected the practical for the theoretical side of his 
profession, the father said in his grief that the boy would never 
be anything more than “the obscure son of an obscure attor- 
ney.” But he made life easy for his son financially, and 
had some compensation for the disappointment of his ambi- 
tion in the reputation made by Jeremy’s first book, A Frag- 
ment on Government, which was published anonymously in 
1776, and which the public voice ascribed to one or anotha: 
of several great men, including Burke and Mansfidd. 

Bentham spent almost his whole life in London or its ndgh- 
bourhood; but, for over two years, 1785-88, he made an 
extended tour in the east of Europe and paid a long 'visit to his 
younger brother Samud, who hdd an important industrial 
appointment at Eritchev, in Russia. There, he wrote his 
D^ence of Usury (published 1787). There, also, from his 
brother’s method of inspecting his work-people, he derived the 
plan of his “panopticon” — a scheme for prison management, 
which was to dispense with Botany bay. On this scheme, 
he laboured for five and twenty years; the government played 
with it and finally rejected it, gi'ving him a large sum by way of 
compensation for the still larger sums which he had expended 
on its advocacy; but the failure of this attempt to influence 

* He died on 6 June, the day before the royal assent vras given to the Reform 
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administration, left its mark on his attitude to the TCnglieh 
system of government. 

After his return from Russia, Bentham published, in 1789, 
the work which, more than any other, gives him a place among 
philosophers — An Introdtiction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. It had been printed nine years earlier, and only 
the urgency of his friends induced him to make it public. As 
an author, Bentham was singularly careless about publication 
and as to the form in which his writings appeared. He worked 
assiduously, in accordance with a plan which he formed early in 
life; he passed from point to point methodically; each day he 
produced a number of pages of manuscript, indicated their 
place in his scheme and then put them aside and never looked at 
them again. A doubtful proposition would lead him to turn 
to a new line of enquiry, which might mean a new book. 
According to one of the friends of his early years, he was 
' * always running from a good scheme to a better. In tne mean- 
time life passes away and nothing is completed. ” This method 
of working had its effect upon his style. His early writings 
were clear and terse and pointed, though without attempt 
at elegance. Afterwards, he seemed to care only to avoid 
ambiguity, and came to imitate the formalism of a legal docu- 
ment. He was overfond, also, of introducing new words into 
the language; and few of his inventions have had the success 
of the term “international,” which was used for the first time in 
the preface to his Introduction to the Principks of Morals and 
Legislation. 

It was fortunate for Bentham’s reputation that he soon 
came to be surrounded by a group of devoted friends, who were 
convinced of the value of his ideas and eager to help in making 
them known. And he was content to leave in their hands the 
selection, revision and publication of his more important manu- 
scripts. His first work had brought him to the notice of Lord 
Shdbume (afterwards first marquis of Lansdowne), at whose 
house he met a number of the statesmen and political thinkers 
of the day. There, also, he met ^Itienne Dumont, who 
afterwards, gave literary form to the principles of legidation 
and administration whidi Bentham elaborated. Dumont was a 
citizen of Geneva, who had been minister of one of its churches ; 
driven from his native town by political troubles, he settled, for 

. VOL, an.— s 
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Bome time, in St. Petersburg, and, in 1785, came to London as 
tutor to Lansdowne’s son; in 1788 and, again, in 1789, he visited 
Paris and was in dose relations, literary and political, with 
Mirabeau. On the earlier of these visits, he was accompanied 
by Sir Samuel Romilly, with whom he had become intimate 
and who was already known to Bentham; Romilly showed 
him some of Bentham’s manuscripts, written in French, and 
Dumont became an enthusiastic disdple and one of the chief 
agents in spreading the master’s ideas. With Bentham’s 
manuscripts and published work before him, and with oppor- 
tunities for conversation with the author, he produced a series 
of works which made the new jurisprudence and political 
theory known in the world of letters. He translated, con- 
densed and even supplied omissions, giving his style to the 
whole; but he did not seek to do more than put Bentham’s 
writings into literary form, and, in Bentham’s collected Works, 
publidied after his death, many of the most important treatises 
are retrandations into English from Dumont’s versions. The 
first of Dumont’s treatises appeared in 1802, the last in 1825. 
It is stated that, by 1830, forty thousand copies of these 
treatises had been sold in Paris for the South American trade 
alone. 

Other hdpers surrounded Bentham during his long life; but 
his acquaintance with James Mill, which began in 1808, led, for 
the first time, to the association of a master-mind with his own in 
pursuit of common objects. Mill was less of a jurist than Ben- 
tham, but more of a philosopher, and better equipped for the 
defence of their funda m ental principles on psychological and 
general grounds. He was also a man of affairs, familiar with 
practical business and accustomed to deal with other men, and 
his influence counted for much in making philosophical radi- 
calism an effective political force. Bentham was a recluse occu- 
pied with ideas and projects, infinitely patient in elaborating 
them on paper, and convinced that they would be carried 
into effect so soon as he had demonstrated their value. The 
men who sought him out regarded him as a sage, hung upon 
his lips and approved his doctrines; and he expected other 
men, especially political leaders, to be equally rational. Dtu:- 
ing the first half of his career, he was not a radical in politics; 
but the failure of his scheme for a panopticon, which he regarded 
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as an administrative refcam of the first importance, and in the 
advocacy of whicdi he had incurred lavish expaiditure, gave 
him a new — ^if, also, somewhat perverted — ^insight into the 
motives of party politicians, and led to a distrust of the govern- 
ing classes. His mind was thus fitted to receive a powerful 
stimulus from James Mill, a stem and unbending denocrat, 
whose creed, in Bentham’s ca,ustic phrase, resulted "less from 
love to the many than from hatred of the few. ” 

Up to this time, the utilitarian philosophy had not met with 
great success as an instrument of political propagandism; it 
had failed adequatdy to influence the old political parties; an 
organisation of its own was needed with a programme, an 
organ in the press and representatives in parliament. The 
new party c^ame to be known as philosophical radicals. Their 
cn-gan was The Westminster Remew, fotmded by Bentham in 
1824; their programme laid stress on the necessity for con- 
stitutional reform before legislative and administrative im- 
provements cx>uld be expected; and a number of eminent 
politicians became the spokesmen of the party in parliament. 
It is not possible to assign to the philosc^ihical radicals their ex- 
act share in bringing about the changes which gradually ensued ; 
many other influences were working in the same direction. 
Their power was not due to their numbers, but to the great 
ability of many members of the group and to the clear and 
definite policy which they advocated. Bentham was the head 
of this party ; but, perhaps, it is not too much to say that James 
Mill was its leading spirit. MiU, also, joined with others in 
giving literary assistance to Bentham; he edited, with modifi- 
cations of his own, A Table of the Springs of Action (1817) ; he 
prepared, from the author's manuscripts, an Introductory view 
of the Rationale of Evidence (printed, in part, in 1812, and 
published in the Works); and his brilliant son, John Stuart 
Mill, then just out of his teens, edited The Rationale of Evi- 
dence in five volumes* (1827). Another prominent assistant 
was John Bowring, who was the first editor of The Westminster 
Review, wrote from the author’s dictation the Deontology (a 
work whose accuracy, as an expression of Bentham’s mind, was 
impugned by the Mills) and became Bentham’s biographer and 
editor of his collected Works. 

‘Reprinted in Woris, vds. 71 and vn. 
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Bentham’s Fragment on Government is the first attempt to 
apply the principle of utility in a systematic and methodical 
manner to the theory of government; it takes the form of “a 
comment on the Commentaries" — a detailed criticism of the 
doctrine on the same subject which had been set forth in Black- 
stone’s famous work. Sir William Blackstone* was bom in 
1723 ; he practised at the bar, lectured on the laws of England at 
Oxford, and, in 1758, was appointed to the newly-founded 
Vinerian professorship of law; in 1770, he was made a judge, 
first of the court of king’s bench, afterwards of the court of 
common pleas; he died in 1780. He edited the Great charter 
and was the author of a number of Law Tracts (collected and 
republished under this title in 1 762) ; but his fame depends upon 
his Commentaries on the Laws of England, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1765 and the fourth and last in 1769. It is 
a work of many conspicuous merits. In it, the vast mass of 
details which makes up the common and statute law is brought 
together and presented as an organic structure; the meaning 
of each provision is emphasised, and the rdation of the parts 
illustrated; so that the whole body of law appears as a living 
thing animated by purpose and a triumph of reason. The 
style of the book is dear, dignified and doquent. Bentham, 
who had heard Blackstone’s lectures at Oxford, says that he, 
“first of all institutional writers, has taught jtuispmdence to 
speak the language of the scholar and the gentleman. ’’ These 
merits, however, were accompanied by defects, less obvious to 
the general reader. The author was more prone to see similari- 
ties than differences. His analylical power has been praised; 
but it was inadequate to the conceptions with which he had 
to deal. His treatment of natural law, in the second section 
of the introduction, is a case in point; another instance is the 
discussion of sodety and the original contract which Bentham 
critidses. His emphasis on meaning and purpose adds interest 
to his exposition, and shows insight into the truth that law is 
not a haphazard collection of injunctions and prohibitions; but 
this conception also leads him astray; he does not distinguish 
clearly enough historical causes from logical grounds; his 
exposition takes on the diaracter of an encomittm ; and he is too 
apt to discover, at every point of the English constitution, 
’See arOe, Vd. X, p. 553. 
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“a direction which constitutes the true line of the liberty and 
happiness of the community.” 

In the preface to his Fragment, Bentham offers a criticism of 
the Commentaries in general; but the body of his work is 
restricted to an examination of a few pages, of the nature of a 
digression, which set forth a theory of govemmait. In these 
pages, Blackstone gave a superficial summary of the nature 
and grounds of authority, in which the leading conceptions of 
political theory were used with more than customary vaguaiess. 
Bentham finds the doctrine worse than false; for it is unmean- 
ing. He wishes "to do something to instruct, but more to 
undeceive, the timid and admiring student, ... to hdp him 
to emancipate his judgment from the shackles of authority. ” 
He insists upon a precise meaning fcjr each statement and each 
term; and, while he reduces Blackstone’s doctrine to mins , 
he succeeds, at the same time, in conveying at least the outline 
of a definite and intelHgible theory of government. Tliere 
are two striking characteristics in the book which are significant 
for all Bentham’s work. One of these is the constant appeal 
to fact and the war against fictions; the other is the standard 
which he employs — ^the principle of utility. And these two 
are connected in his mind: “the footing on which this principle 
rests every dispute, is that of matter of fact. ” Utility is matter 
of fact, at least, of “future fact — ^the probability of certain 
future contingencies.” Were debate about laws and govern- 
ment reduced to terms of utility, men would either come to an 
agreement or they would “see clearly and explicitly the point 
on which the disagreement turned.” “All else,” says Bentham, 
“is but womanish scolding and childish altercation, which is 
sure to irritate, and which never can persuade.” 

In an interesting footnote, Bentham gives an account of the 
way in which he arrived at this principle. Many causes, he tells 
us, had combined to enlist his “infant affections on the side of 
despotism.” When he proceeded to study law, he found an 
“original contract” appealed to “for reconciling the accidental 
necessity of resistance with the general duty of submission.” 
But his intellect revolted at the fiction. 

“To prove fiction, indeed, ” said I, “there is need of fiction; but 
it is the characteristic of truth to need no proof but truth. ”... 
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Thus continued I unsatisfying, and unsatisfied, till I learnt to see 
that utility was the test and measure of all virtue ; of loyalty as much 
as any; and that the obligation to minister to general happiness, was 
an obligation paramount to and inclusive of every other. Having 
thus got the instruction I stood in need of, I sat down to naake my 
profit of it. I bid adieu to the original contract: and I left it to 
those to amuse themselves with this rattle, who could think they 
needed it. 

It was from the third volume of Hume's Treatise of Human 
Nature that the instruction came. 

" I well remember, ” he says, “no sooner had I read that part of 
the work which touches on this subject than I felt as if scales had 
fallen from my eyes. I then, for the first time, learnt to call the 
cause of the people the cause of Virtue. . . . That the foundations 
of all virtue are laid in utility, is there demonstrated, after a few 
exceptions made, with the strongest evidence: but I see not, any 
more than Hdvetius saw, what need there was for the exceptions." 

Hume’s metaphysics had little meaning for Bentham, but it 
is interesting to note that his moral doctrine had this direct 
influence upon the new theory of jurisprudence and politics. 
Hume was content with showing that utility, or tendency to 
pleasure, was a mark of all the virtues ; he did not go on to assert 
that things were good or evil according to the amounts of plea- 
sure or pain that they entailed. This quantitative utilitarian- 
ism is adopted by Bentham from the start. In the ijreface to 
the Fragmeni, the “fundamental axiom,” whose consequences 
are to be developed with method and precision, is stated in the 
words, “it is the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
that is the measure of right and wrong.” Half a century 
earlier, Hutcheson had formulated this “axiom” almost in the 
same words ; but Bentham does not seem to have been influenced 
directly by him. Helv6tius, whom he had studied closely, 
comes very near the same doctrine, * and Priestley had preceded 
Bentham in using a similar standard in political reasoning. 
Priestley is not mentioned in this place, though the preface 
begins with a reference to his sdentiflc discoveries, and Ben- 
tham has elsewhere recorded his youthful enthusiasm for his 

^ La justice consiste . . . dans la pratique des actions utiles au plus grand notnbre* 
De VEspnl (1758), Discours ii, chap. 24. 
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■writings. He even says that he had found the phrase “greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” in one of Priestley’s pamph- 
lets; but, in this, his memory must have deceived him, for 
the phrase does not seem to have been used by Priestley. So 
far as Bentham was concerned, its origin (as he in one place 
suggests) must be traced to Beccaria, the Italian jurist whose 
work on the penal law proceeded on the same principles as 
Bentham’s and had a notable effect upon the latter. Bec- 
caria’s book on Crimes and Punishments was trandated into 
English in 1767, and, in this translation, the principle of utility 
is expressed in the exact words in which, through Bentham’s 
influence, it soon became both an ethical formtila and a party 
watchword. Bentham himsdf used the word “utilitarian” as 
early as 1781, and he asserted that it ■was the only name for 
his creed;* but, in later life, he came to prefer the alternative 
phrase “greatest happiness principle.” “The word utiUty," 
he said, in a note ■written in July, 1822,* “does not so clearly 
point to the ideas of pleasure and pain as the words happiness 
and f dicity do: nor does it lead us to the consideration of the 
number of the interests affected. ” A few months after the 
latter date, the term “utilitarian” ■was revived by John Stuart 
Mill, ® who seems to have been unaware that it had been pre- 
■viously employed and afterwards discarded by Bentham; he 
found the word in Galt’s Annals of the Parish, where it is used 
in describing some of the revolutionary parties of the early 
nineties of the preceding century; and, “■with a boy’s fondness 
for a name and a banner,” he adopted it as a "sectarian appd- 
lation.” After this time, “utilitarian” and “utilitarianism” 
came into common use to designate a party and a creed. 

The evidence goes to show that the “greatest happiness 
principle, ” or principle of utility, was arrived at by Bentham, 
in the first instance, as a criterion for legislation and adminis- 
tration and not for indi'vidual conduct — as a political, rather 
than an ethical, principle. His concern was ■with politics; the 
sections of Hume’s Trealise which chiefly influenced him were 
those on justice; Beccaria wrote on the penal law; and it was 
expresdy as a political principle that Priestley made use of 

* Works, vol. X, pp. 92, 392. 

•Prtnoiples 0/ Morals and Legislalion, ed. 1879, p. i n. 

» Autobtography, pp. 79, So; VtsUtarianism, p. 9 
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“the happiness of the members, that is the majority of the 
members, of any state,” as his standard. The point is import- 
ant, seeing that, from the time of Locke, the action of every 
individual had been commonly interpreted as determined by 
his own pleasure or pain. It is difficult to reconcile this inter- 
pretation (which Bentham accepted) with an ethical theory 
which makes the greatest happiness of all the end for each. 
But the gfl-tne difficulty does not arise when the point of view 
is shifted from the individual to the state. Indeed, the 
analogical argument will now be open: since each is concerned 
with his own greatest happiness, the end for the community 
may be taken to be the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. And, when the “greatest happiness of the greatest 
number” has been accepted in this way, it is easy — ^though it is 
not logical — ^to adopt it as not merdy a political, but, also, in 
the strict sense, an ethical, principle. 

It is to his Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation that we muSt.look for Bentham’s fullest and dearest 
account of the tmderlying prindples, psychological and ethical, 
of his enterprise. The interests of the individual do not always 
agree with the interests of the community; and this divergence 
sets the problem for penal law. Again, the rule of right is one 
question, and the causes of action is another question; and it is 
important not to confuse the ethical with the psychological 
problem. This distinction is made, and ignored, in the arresting 
paragraph that opens the work: 

Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two sover- 
eign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out 
what we ought to do, as wdl as to determine what we ghall do. 
On the one hand the standard of right and wrong, on the other 
the chain of causes and effects, ^e fastened to their throne. They 
govern us in aU we do, in all we say, in all we think: every effort 
we can make to throw off our subjection will serve but to demon- 
strate and confirm it. In words a man may pretend to abjure their 
empire: but in reality he will remain subject to it all the while. 
The principle of uiiUty recognises this subjection, and assumes it for 
the foundation of that system, the object of which is to rear the 
fabric of fdidty by the hands of reason and of law. Systems which 
attempt to question it, deal in sounds instead of sense, m caprice 
instead of reason, in darkness instead of light. 
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These sentences give the gist of Bentham’s simple philo- 
sophy. Everything rests upon pleasure and pain. They are 
in the first place, the causes of all human actions. Man is a 
pleasure-seeking, pain-avoiding animal. It is true, he has 
many different impulses, springs of action, or motives; and, of 
these, the author essays some account in this book; and, in A 
Table of the Springs of Action, he comprdiends them all in a 
diagram with their sources and their corresponding interests. 
But the strength of each impulse or motive lies entirely in the 
pleasure or pain connected with it ; and there are only quantita- 
tive differences among pleasures themsd.ves, or among pains 
themsdlves; and pains can be compared with pleasures, and 
marked on the same scale by their distance below the indiffer- 
ence or zero point where there is neither pleasure nor pain. To 
this theory, a later writer* has given the name “psychological 
hedonism.” It stiU counts many psychologists among its 
adherents, but Bentham held it in a special form which hardly 
admits of defence. It is not the actual pleasure or pain ex- 
perienced at the moment of action which, according to him, 
determines action, but the estimate formed by the agent of 
the probable balance of pleasure that is likdy to result to him 
from the action. The cause, as well as the standard, of human 
action is thus matter of “future fact” only. Had this phrase 
been used by Blackstone, Bentham might have pointed out 
that, so long as anything is future, it is not a fact, but <mly an 
expectation of a fact; it is an estimate of probabilities. Not 
pleasure, therefore, but an idea of pleasure, is the actual motive. 
Although he thinks that pleasure is man’s only object, Ben- 
tham always treats him as pursuing this object in a deliberate 
and intelligent way under the guidance of ideas or opinions; he 
commits the philosopher’s fallacy of substituting a reason for a 
cause ; he overlooks the fact that man was an active being before 
he was a rational being, that he is a creature of impulses, 
inherited and acquired, that it is only gradually that these 
impulses come to be organised and directed by reason, and that 
this rationalising process is never completed. 

Bentham’s views on this point lend emphasis to the import- 
ance of his hedonic calculus. If men are always guided by 
estimates of pleasures and pains, these estimates should be 

*Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics^ Bk. i, chap. rv. 
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rendered as exact as possible. For this purpose, Bentham 
analyses the circumstances that have to be taken into account 
in estimating the “force” or “value” (notions which, for him, 
are identical) of pleasures and pains. A pleasure or pain, he 
says, taken by itself, will vary in the four circumstances of 
intensity, duration, certainty and propinquity.* If we con- 
sider its effects, we must take into account two other circum- 
stances: its fecundity, or the chance of its being followed 
by other feelings of the same kind; and its purity, or the chance 
of its not being followed by feelings of an opposite kind. If 
more than one person is concerned, then account must also be 
taken of the number of persons, that is, the extent of the plea- 
sure or pain. If we would estimate the benefit to a community 
of any particular action, then each person affected by it must be 
considered separatdy; each distinguishable pleasure caused by 
the action must have its value for him calculated in accordance 
with the six circumstances first mentioned; and each dis- 
tinguishable pain must have its value calculated in the same 
way. When this has been done for every person affected, and 
the sum of all the pains subtracted from the sum of all the 
pleasures, then the surplus of pleasure will measure the good 
tendency of the act; or, if the pains exceed the pleasures in 
total amount, then the balance of pain will measure the evil 
tendency of the act. 

This may seem an elaborate calculation, but it gives only a 
faint idea of the minute detail into which Bentham pursued an 
estimate of good or evil. The significant feattue of his method 
is that it is quantitative. The same method had been suggested 
by Hutcheson and others before him; his contemporary Paley 
used it to some extent; but Bentham was the first to follow it 
out into all its ramifications by an exhaustive enumeration and 
classification of every conceivable consequence. His aim was 
to make morals and legislation as precise and certain as the 
physical sciences. For this purpose, he saw that quantitative 
propositions were necessary. He did not stop to enquire 
whether quantity was applicable at all to pleasure and pain; 

^Si(^wick poiats out that, on a lational estimate, propinquity in time (apart 
from the greater certaraty which it implies) is not an mdependcnt ground of value. 
Bentham follows Beccana in introducing it; but Beccana had a difEerent question 
in view m his enquiry, namely, the actual deterrent efiect of an immediate, as 
compared with a remote, punishment. 
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he asstuBed that it was; and, perhaps, the assumption was 
correct. Neither did he seek too curiously for a standard of 
measurement of these quantities, such as every physical 
possesses for its purposes. Even in the exact observations 
which instruments of precision render possible in the physical 
sciences, allowance has to be made for the personal equation 
of the observer. But Bentham almost disregarded the personal 
equation, even in matters of feding. He did not adequately 
allow for the difference of individual susceptibilities, or for the 
degree in which they change in a single lifetime and in the his- 
tory of the race; nor did he avoid the fallacy of arguing as if 
one man’s pleasure were always a safe guide for another. Just 
as he assumed that men were constantly controlled by intellect- 
ual considerations, so here, he also assumes that men are much 
more alike than they really are: and the two assumptions 
account for many of the weaknesses, and even absurdities, 
of his projects. 

Later utilitarians have avoided some of these difficulties by 
laying stress on the importance, in personal and social life, of 
the permanent objects which are sources of pleasure, rather 
than upon particular pleasant experiences. Bentham himself, 
in another work,* follows similar lines in enumerating four 
subordinate ends in which the happiness of society consists. 
These are subsistence, abundance, equality and security. 
Subsistence and security are the most important of the four: 
"without security equality could not last a day; without sub- 
sistence abundance could not exist at aU. ’’ With subsistence 
and abundance, law has little or no direct concern: 

You may order production; you may command cultivation; 
and you will have done nothing. But assure to the cultivator 
the fruits of his industry, and perhaps in that alone you will 
have done enough. 

Baitham’s treatment of equality is remarkable for certain 
“pathological propositions” (as he calls them) which he lays 
down regarding the effect of wealth upon happiness. But the 
chief care of law is security ; and the principle of security extends 
to the maintenance of aU those expectations which law itself 
has created. Security, one may say, is a necessity for social 

^Theory of Legislalion, trans. Hildteth, 1876, pp. 96 S. 
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life and for any moderate degree of human happiness; equality 
is rather of the nature of a luxury, which legislation should 
promote when it does not interfere with security. As for 
liberty, it is not one of the principal objects of law, but a 
brandi of security, and a branch which law cannot hdp prun- 
ing. Rights of any kind, especially rights of property, can 
be created or maintained only by restricting liberty; “in 
particular all laws creative of liberty, are, as far as they go, 
abrogative of liberty.” 

These suggestions point to a better way of estimating value 
than the enumeration of separate pleasures and pains. But the 
latter is Bentham’s prevailing method; and he brings into dear 
light a point which, on any theory such as his, should not be 
obscured — ^the difference between the greatest happiness of an 
individual and the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Even Bentham hesitates, both in his earlier and in his later 
writings, to assert that it is each man’s duty to promote the 
happiness of all. How, indeed, can it be so, in Bentham’s 
view. Tinless there is suffident motive to require such conduct? 
He says that a man is never without motives to act in this 
direction; he has the sodal motive of sympathy and the semi- 
social motive of love of reputation. But a man may have, and 
commonly has, motives which tend in a different direction and 
may render those insuffident or powerless. The divergence may 
be read between the lines of the halting sentences in which Ben- 
tham speaks of the coinddences between private ethics and 
legislation. There is no mental fusion between the two classes 
of motives (the selfish and the social); there is no natural 
identity between the courses of conduct to which they tend; 
the identification of self-interest with public interest can only 
be brought about artifidally* by means of superadded plea- 
sures and pains, espedally the latter. These are the sanctions 
of the prindple of utility, which Bentham reduces to four: the 
physical, the political, the popular (or moral) and the rdigious. 
The physical sanction results from natural law, and is exempli- 
fied by the headache that follows intemperance: it sanctions 

‘These terms— fusion of interests, natural identity of interests, artificial 
identification of interests — describe different solutions of the same problem and 
have been introduced by Haldvy, Formation iu radicalisme pkUosophigue, vbl. 
L,pp.iS£L 
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prudence, but not benevolence. The popular sanction results 
from the ill-will of society in any of its non-political expressions; 
it is often a powerful deterrent, but it is apt to be variable and 
inconsistent, and it has no exact correspondence with public 
interest. On the rdigious sanction, Bentham does not rely. 
There remains the political sanction, the rewards and punish- 
ments employed by society organised as a state. But rewards 
count for little. The whole weight of the doctrine that general 
happiness is the rule of right and wrong for individual conduct 
thus rests upon the penal law; it is the “duty-and-interest- 
junction-prescribing principle.” And this principle, also, is 
found to be imperfect. Even when punishment is neither 
groundless nor needless, there are cases in whicii it would be 
inefficacious and others in which it would be unprofitable — ^by 
causing more unhappiness than it would avert. In general, it 
can compel probity but it cannot compd beneficence. Thus, 
the doctrine of sanctions fails to establidi the the^ of utili- 
tarianism that general happiness is the rule of right. And 
the failure is not covered by the retort : “ If the thunders of the 
law prove impotent, the whispers of simple morality can have 
but little influence.” 

In the preface to his Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
Bentham gave a list of the works which he had in preparation 
or contemplation and in which his great design would be 
completed. According to this Hst, works were to follow on the 
principles of legislation in the following nine matters: dvil law; 
penal law; procedure; reward; constitutional law; political 
tactics (that is, rules for the direction of political assemblies so 
that they may attain the end of their institution) ; international 
law; finance; political economy; and these were to be followed 
by a tenth treatise, giving a complete plan of law in all its 
branches, in respect of its form, including all that properly 
bdongs to the topic of universal jtuisprudence. In the course 
of his life, he dealt with all these subjects, as wdl as with many 
others, in s^arate works. In the more important and com- 
plete of his works, he depended on the literary assistance of 
Dumont and others. But the ideas and the method were always 
his own. For the exposure of the anomalies of Englidi law, 
and for the elaboration of a rational and businesdike system to 
serve as a modd for its reform, he deserves almost the sole credit. 
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Bentham’s power was derived from the combination in his 
mind of two qualities — ^the firm grasp of a single principle, and 
a truly astonishing mastery of details. Every concrete situa- 
tion was analysed into its elements and these followed out into 
all their ramifications. The method of division and subdivision 
was artificial ; but it tended to clearness and exhaustiveness, and 
it could be applied to any subject. Whatever did not yield to 
this analysis was dismissed as "vague generality.” Applying 
this method with infinite patience, he covered the whole fidd 
of ethics, jurisprudence and politics. Everything in human 
nature and in society was reduced to its elements, and then 
reconstructed out of these dements. And, in each dement, 
only one featiu’e counted, whether in respect of force or of value 
— its quantum of pleasure or pain. The whole system would 
have been upset if an indep«ad©at qualitative distinction 
between pleasures had been allowed, such as Plato contended 
for, or John Stuart Mill afterwards attempted to introduce 
into utilitarianism. " Quantity of pleasure being equal, " says 
Bentham, “pushpin is as good as poetry.” As regards the 
prindple itself, there was no opportunity for originality: 
Hume had suggested its importance to his mind; Priestley had 
shown its use in political reasoning; he picked up the formula 
firom Beccaria; and in his exposition of its nature there is, 
perhaps, nothing that had not been stated already by Hdvdius. 
But the relentless consistency and thoroughness with which he 
applied it had never been anticipated; and this made him the 
founder of a new and powerful school. 

His method was not that most characteristic of the revolu- 
tionary thought of the period. The ideas of the revolution 
centred in certain abstract conceptions. Equality and free- 
dom were held to be natural rights of which men had been 
robbed by governments, and the purpose of the revolutionists 
was to regain and realise those rights. This mode of thought 
was represented in England by Richard Price; through Rous- 
seau, it came to dominate the popular consciousness; in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 1776, it was made 
the foundation of a democratic reconstruction of government. 
The year 1776 is of note in literary history, also. It marks the 
death of Hume, and the publication of The Wealth of Nations, 
of the first volume 01 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall and of Ben- 
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Criticism of Natural Rights 

thajtn’s Fragment on Government. The last-named work preaches 
a radical reform, but without appealing to natural or abstract 
rights. Although he was an admirer of the American con- 
stitution, Bentham was never deceived by the crude “meta- 
politics” (to use Coleridge’s word) of the Declaration of 
Independence, or by the same doctrine as it was expotmded at 
greater length, in the “Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen, ’’ decreed in the French Constituent Assembly of 
1791. His Anarchical Fallacies, written about this time, is a 
masterly exposure of the crudities and confusions of the latter 
document. All rights, in his view, are the creation of law; 

natural rights is simple nonsense: natural and imprescriptible 
rights, rhetorical nonsense, — nonsense upon stilts.” Yet the 
difference between Bentham’s theory and that of continental 
and American revolutionists was not immediately obvious. He 
was in correspondence with some of the leaders of the revolu- 
tion, recommended his panopticon schane for adoption in 
France, and offered himself as chief gaoler; in 1792, he wsis made 
a citizen of France. Nevertheless, his Anarchical Fallacies 
made his position clear: and it is owing to bim that philo- 
sophical radicalism in England, unlike the corre^onding 
revolutionary doctrines in other cotmtries, was based upon an 
empirical utilitarianism and not upon a priori ideas about 
natural rights. A comparison of his argument in Anarchical 
Fallacies with his criticism of our “matdiless constitution” in 
The Book of Fallacies (1824) shows that he was a foe to all kinds 
of loose thinking, whether in praise of revolutionary ideals or in 
the interests of the established order. 

The Constitidional Code, which Bentham published towards 
the end of his life, exhibits an endeavour to give to the people 
concerned the fullest possible control over the acts of govern- 
ment. The author had become increasingly impressed by the 
extent to which “ sinister interests, ” especially the personal and 
class interests of the rulers, interfered with public interest; and 
he seeks to check their operation at every turn. His work is 
intended “for the use of all nations and all governments 
professing liberal opinions. ” Some years earlier, he had pub- 
Ushed C^ificaiion Proposals, offering his services in the matter 
to any nation that wanted them. Portugal had already applied 
to him for assistance. He had negotiations of a similar, if less 
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official, kind, with Spain, Mexico, Venezuela, the United States, 
Russia, Greece and Tripoli. The world seemed to be at his feet, 
anxious to learn from him the arts of law and government; 
and he was willing to instruct all comers. But he did not dis- 
regard entirely differences of national character and historical 
conditions. In his essay on The Injiuence of Time and Place 
in Matters of Legislation, he attributes immutability to the 
grounds of law rather than to the laws themselves, and 
rebukes as “hot-headed innovators” those legislators who 
“only pay attention to abstract advantage.” 

Bentham’s genius was comprehensive and tenacious rather 
than profotmd. He covered an extensive field, always follow- 
ing the same due. He passed from social sdence to rdigion, 
and analysed its influence “upon the temporal happiness of 
mankind, ” part of his work being edited by a disdple, George 
Grote, and publidied under a pseudonym (1822). He wrote, 
also, a number of papers on education under the title Chresto- 
tnathia (1816) ; and he and his friends projected a chrestomathic 
school in which the youth of the middle and upper dasses were 
to be trained in correct utilitarian prindples. Thus, he dealt, 
in a way, with the deeper things of life, and yet only with the 
surface-aspect of these things. With forces and values that 
cannot be measured in terms of pleasure or pain, he had no 
concern; into history, art and religion he had little insight; but 
he was tmconsdous of his limitations, and he attempted to deal 
with these things by his own scale of values. 

Certain of Bentham’s occasional papers — ^those on Poem 
Laws and Pauper Managemeni — ^appeared in Young’s Annals of 
Agriculture. This periodical was started in 1784, and extended 
to forty-five volumes. Its editor, Arthur Young, was already 
known as the greatest of English writers on agriculture. At 
the age of seventeen, he had published a pamphlet on The War 
in North America (1758), and had afterwards written a great 
variety of works chiefly on Englidi farming, induding the 
records of a series of tours through different districts of Eng- 
land. He was not only an agricultural expert, but, also, a social 
observer and theorist, as is shown in many of his works, such as 
Political Arithmetic (1774), Tour in Irdand (1780) and — most 
famous of all — Travels in France (1792). He had the good 
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fortune to visit France shortly before the revolution, as well as 
after it had broken out; and his trained power of observation 
enabled him to see and point out the social conditions which 
made the continuance of the ancien regime impossible. Young’s 
dose observation of actual conditions and his apt reflections 
upon them have made his works important authorities for 
economists, especially on the question of the relative values of 
different systems of land tenure. He had also an epigram- 
matic gift that has made some of his phrases remembered. 
“The magic of property turns sand to gold” is one of his 
sayings which has become famous. 

On the ground of his general principles, Thomas Robert 
Malthus may be counted among the utditarians; but he was 
a follower of Tucker and Paley rather than of Bentham. He 
did not diare Bentham’s estimate of the intdlectual factor in 
conduct, and the exaggeration of this estimate in other thinkers 
of the time was the indirect cause of his famous work. Hume 
had spoken of reason as the slave of the passions; but William 
Godwin wrote as if men were compact of pure intellect. He, 
too, was a utilitarian, in the sense that he took happiness as 
the end of conduct ; but he was under the sway of the revolution- 
ary idea ; he put down all human iUs to government, regarding it 
as an unnecessary evil, and thought that, with its abolition, 
man's reason would have free play and the race would advance 
rapidly towards perfection. It was the doctrine of the perfect- 
ibility of man that gave Malthus pause. His criticism of 
the doctrine was first thrown out in conversation with his 
father. The elder Malthus, a frioid and executor of Rousseau, 
expressed approval of the idea of human perfectibility set 
forth, in 1793, in Godwin’s Political Justice and in Condorcet’s 
Esguisse d'un tableau historigue des progr^s de V esprit hutnain. 
Robert Malthus took a more sombre view of things than his 
father; he had had a scientific education; and, as a clergyman, 
he knew something of the life of the people; above all, he was 
of the new generation, and the dreams of an earlier day did not 
blind him to existing facts. He saw an obstacle in the way of 
all Utopias. Even if equality and happiness were once 
attained, they could not last; population would soon expand 
beyond the means of subsistence; and the result would be 
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inequality and misery. The argument thus struck out in the 
course of debate was expanded, soon after, in An Essay on the 
Principle of Population (1798). A storm of controversy fol- 
lowed its publication ; but its teaching made notable converts, 
such as Pitt among statesmen and Paley among philosophers; 
and it soon came to be adopted as part of the orthodox utilitar- 
ian tradition. To his critics, Malthus replied with the 
thoroughness of an honest enquirer; he travelled on the con- 
tiaent, studied social conditions and investigated the actual 
circumstances which had kept the munbers of the people and 
their food in equilibrium. The answer came in the second edi- 
tion of hisEwoy (1803), which, in contents, is, practically, anew 
book. Even the title is modified. The first edition discusses 
the principle of population “as it affects the future improve- 
ment of society”; the second is “a view of its past and present 
effects on human happiness.” The former shattered the 
picture of a future golden age, to be reached by the abolition 
of government or by any communistic device; the effect it 
produces on the reader is one of unrelieved depression; man- 
kind is in the power of an impulse hostile to welfare; only vice 
and misery prevent the world from being over-peopled. The 
second edition turns from the future to the past and the 
present; it is informed by a fuller study of facts; it finds that 
the pressure of the people on the food has diminished with the 
advance of civilisation; not vice and misery only, but morality 
also, is reckoned among the checks to the increase of popu- 
lation. Thus, as he says in the preface, he “tried to soften 
some of the harshest conclusions of the first essay. ” 

The main doctrine of Malthus was not entirely new. The 
question of the populousness of ancient and modem nations had 
been discussed by a number of writers, including Hume; there 
were anticipations of Malthus in Joseph Townsend’s Disso’ta- 
Hon on the Poor Laws (1786) ; and, still earlier, in 1761, Robert 
Wallace, in his Various Prospers of Mankind, had at first 
suggested community of goods as a solution of the social 
problem and thra. pointed out that the increase of population, 
which would result from communism, was a fatal flaw in his 
own solution. But Malthus made the sxibject his own, and 
showed by patiait investigation how population, as a matter 
of fact, had pressed upon the means of subsistence, and by 
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what meastires it had been kept in check. He produced a 
revolution in scientific opinion and powCTfuUy affected popular 
sentiment, so that pure literature took up the theme : 

Slowly comes a hungry people as a Hon creeping nigher, 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly dying fire. 

It is hardly too much to say that the prospect weighed on the 
social mind of the nineteenth century like a nightmare. The 
mind of the twentieth century has shaken it off like a dream, 
but it has not answered the main thesis for which Malthus 
contended. It is true that his exposition is not above critic- 
ism. The terms in which he stated his thesis — ^that popu- 
lation tends to increase in a geometrical ratio and food in an 
arithmetical ratio — are, at best, inexact. Perhaps, also, he 
did not allow sufficiently for the effects of new methods and 
inventions in increasing the supply of food and for the possible 
reaction of quaHty upon numbers among men. The darker side 
of his picture of the human lot may be read in his criticism of 
the poor law. But he was not blind to considerations of a more 
favourable kind. He saw that the “struggle for existence” 
(the phrase is his) was the great stimulus to labour and a cause 
of human improvement. Thus, at a later date, Darwin and 
A. R. Wallace, working independently, found in his book a 
statement of the principle, of which they were in search, for the 
explanation of biological development. 

The publication of An Essay on the Principle of Population 
determined the career of Malthus, which, thenceforth, was 
devoted to teaching and writing on economics. His Inquiry 
into the Nature and Progress of Pent, his Principles of Poliiical 
Economy and his correspondence with Ricardo are of import- 
ance in the history of economic theory, though they were not 
fitted to exert any notable infiuence upon thought and litera- 
ture in general. In all that he wrote, Malthus kept in close 
touch with the actual facts of social and industrial life; in this 
respect, his writings form a contrast in method to the works 
of Ricardo,* in whose abstract reasonings the economics of 
the Benthamite school attained th^ most characteristic 
expression. 

' He 'will be treated in a later vdume of the present work. 
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During the period of Bentham’s supremacy, the tradition of 
a different type of philosophy was carried on by Dugald 
Stewart. Stewart was bom in 1753 and died in 1828; for 
twenty-five years (1785-1810), he was professor of moral 
philosophy at Edinburgh. His lectures were the most power- 
ful formative influence upon the principles and tastes of a 
famous generation of literary Scotsmen, and they attracted, 
besides, many hearers from England, the continent and 
America. 

“ Perhaps few men ever lived, ” said Sir James Mackintosh, one 
of his pupils, “who poured into the breasts of youth a more fervid 
and yet reasonable love of liberty, of truth, and of virtue. . . . 
Without derogation from his writings, it may be said that his 
disciples were? among his best works. ” 

His writings, also, were numerous. The first volume of his 
Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind appeared in 
1792, the second in 1814, the third in 1827. His Outlines of 
Moral Philosophy was published in 1794, Philosophical Essays 
in 18 10, a dissertation entitled The Progress of Metaphysical, 
Ethical, and Political Philosophy since the Revival of Letters 
(contributed to The Encyclopaedia Britannica) in 1815 and 1821, 
The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers in 1828; and 
accounts of the lives and writings of Adam Smith, Robertson 
and Reid were contributed to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 

Himself, in his youth, a pupil of Rdd, Stewart remained his 
follower in philosophy. But he avoided the use of the term 
“common sense,” which, as employed by Reid, had produced 
the impression that questions of philosophy could be decided by 
an appeal to popular judgment. He speaks, instead, of “the 
fundamental laws of human belief, or the primary elements of 
human reason”; and these he regards not as the data upon 
which conclusions dqpend, but, rather, 

as the vincula which give coherence to all the particular links of the 
chain, or (to vary the metaphor) as component elements without 
which the faculty of reasoning is inconceivable and impossible. 

He varied from Reid, also, in many q)ecial points, often 
approximating to the positions of writers of the empirical 
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school; but, according to Mackintosh, he “employed more skill 
in contriving, and more care in concealing, his very important 
reforms of Reid’s doctrines, than others exert to maintain 
their claims to originality.” His works often betray their 
origin in the lecture-room, and are fuU of quotations from, 
and criticisms of, other authors. They are written in a style 
which is clear and often eloquent, without ever being affected; 
but the exposition and criticism are devoted to those a^ects 
of philosophical controversy which were prominent in his own 
day, and they have thus lost interest for a later generation. 
Nor did he show any such profundity of thought, or even 
distinction of style, as might have saved his work from com- 
parative neglect. Among his numerous writings, there is no 
single work of short compass which conveys his contribution 
to the progress of thought. 



CHAPTER IV 


William Cowper 

F ew rivers can be traced to a single source- Water from 
a hundred fields and woods and springs trickles down, 
to join in a score of streams, which, in their turn, join 
to make a river. Yet, there is always a point at which it is just 
to declare any particular stream to be the upper reach of any 
particular river. So, in the history of English poetry, no single 
origin can be shown for the poetry of nature and simplicity 
which, with Wordsworth, became a mighty river, and which is 
flowing still. To mention but two poets. Gray and Collins 
poured their tribute of clear water into the stream. But, with 
Cowper, we come to the upper reaches, and are able to trace 
thence, with unbroken continuity, the course of the main stream. 

Reformers in poetry probably seldom work with a con- 
scious aim, like social and political reformers. A poet writes in 
a certain manner because that is the only way in which he can 
write, or wishes to write, and without foreseeing or calculating 
the effect of his work. This is especially true of Cowper, who 
owed more, perhaps, than any English poet to what may be 
called accident, as distinguished from poetic purpose. He did 
not, like Milton or Tennyson, dedicate himself to poetry. He 
did not even write poetry primarily for the sake of writing 
poetry, but to ward off melancholy by keeping his mind occu- 
pied. He liked Milton better than Pope, and was careful to 
show this preference in his versification; but accident — ^the bent 
of his mind and the circumstances of his life — made him the 
forerunner of a great poetic revival. He drew poetry back 
to the simple truths of ordinary human nature and the English 
countryside, because, in the limited outlook on the world 
which his life allowed him, these were the things that touched 
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him and interested him. Being a man of fine taste, tender 
fedings and a plain sincerity, he opened the road of truth for 
the nobler poetic pageants that were to pass along it. 

Bom in the rectory of Great Berkhampstead, Herts, in 
November, 1 731 > 3 ^d becoming poet in earnest nearly fifty years 
later, he had, meanwhile, fallen under the influence of thought 
and sentiment which were beginning to break up the old, rigid 
and, frequently, brutal order. IDs family, on the father’s side, 
had given distinguished men to the law and the church; and, 
in his boyhood and youth, it seemed not wholly unlikely that he 
would follow in his ancestors’ paths and take an active part in 
life. That he was affectionate and tmder-hearted we know 
from the lines he wrote many years later. On the receipt of my 
Mother's Picture out of Norfolk. How far the bullying which he 
suffered at his first school may have twisted the development 
of his nature, it is impossible to say. He was not unhappy at 
Westminster, where he numbered among his schoolfdlows 
Edward Lloyd, Charles Churchill, George Colman the dder, 
Warren Hastings and Elijah Impey. True, in after years, he 
attacked English public schools in Tirocinium] but it is not 
certain that, in this matter, his boyi^ feelings tallied with his 
riper judgment. From Westminster, he went to the office of a 
solicitor, to be trained for the law. Thurlow was a student in 
the same office; and the two young men used to spend much of 
their time at the house of Cowper’s unde Ashley Cowper, 
where the chief attraction lay in the daughters, Theodora and 
Harriet. So far, there is not any trace of the Cowpa: of later 
years, though there are already traces of the poet. He fell in 
love with his cousin Theodora, and wrote verses to her which 
are far above the average of young men’s love-poems. The 
poems to Delia show, already, the directness, the sincerity and 
the simplicity which were to be the keynotes of his later work, 
together with the tenderness which has won him admirers 
among hundreds to whom most poetry seems unreal. In one 
of these poems. On her endeavouring to conceal her Grief at 
Parting, occurs the famous verse: 

Oh! then indulge thy grief, nor fear to tdl 
The gentle source from whence thy sorrows flow; 

Nor think it weakness when we love to fed, 

Nor think it weakness what we fed to diow. 
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The stanza is completdy characteristic of Cowper’s mind and 
manner. The proposed match with Theodora was forbidden 
by her father, on the ground of consanguinity. To Cowper, 
the blow, evidently, was severe. In Absence and Bereavement, 
he bewails his fate. The concluding lines of this poem: 

Why all that soothes a heart from anguish free, 

All that delights the happy, palls with me! 

suggest strongly the sentiment of a later and finer poem. The 
Shrubbery: 


This glassy stream,, that spreading pine, 

Those alders quivering to the breeze, 

Might soothe a soul less hurt than mine. 

And please, if an3rthing could please. 

But fixed unalterable care 
Foregoes not what she feds within. 

Shows the same sadness everywhere. 

And slights the season and the scene. 

The earlier poem thus seems to forediadow the melancholy that, 
afterwards, was to daim the poet. Externally, it is true, 
there did not appear to be any immediate sign of that mdan- 
choly. Cowper bought chambers in the Temple and was 
called to the bar. Without attempting to practise, he lived 
the life of a cultivated young man about town, reading Homer 
and marking the differences between Homer and Pope, writ- 
ing artides and verses (one or two very popular ballads were 
among the early works of the author of John Gilpin) and hdp- 
ing his brother John with a translation of Voltaire’s Henriade. 
Yet, meanwhile, the mischief was growing. He suffered from 
fits of depression, which, in later life, he bdieved to have been 
of religious origin. He found what alleviation he could in the 
poems of George Herbert ; but, when, in his thirty-second year, 
he was nominated by his unde Major Cowper to a derkship 
in the House of Lords, his depression and his shyness broke into 
mania, and he tried to kill himself. Thereafter, he was out of 
the race, but, on that very account, was left the more open to 
the influences, rdigious and humane, to which his gentle nature, 
even in active life, must have been sensible. These were the 
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days of Wesley and Whitefidd, of widening hope and freedom 
in religion; they were, also, the days of Rousseau and his creed 
of love and brotherhood. Slaves, animals and “common 
wretches ” were perceived to have their rights. Cowper was to 
become the poet of a religious sect, which, though doubtless 
narrow and unattractive in itsdf, had its share in breaking up 
the spiritual ice of the age. He was to sing with power in the 
cause of slaves, to make his pet hares and his dog famous and 
to find in rustics some of his best material for poetry. His 
sympathies were not wide; but they were on the side of 
Idndness. In politics, he remained “an old whig”; but the 
French revolution was, to him, “a noble cause,” though made 
“ridiculous” by the excesses of a “madcap” people. 

Thus, though living remote from the world, he breathed into 
the world a spirit of love and freedom. Before that time came, 
however, he had much to bear. Cured of his irta-nia by a 
doctor at St. Albans, whose religion was of the hopeful kind, he 
was settled by his brother and friends at Huntingdon; and, 
here, he maintained his cheerfulness and formed the friendship 
which proved the most important influence on his life. Morley 
Unwin was a retired clergyman who taught private pupils. 
With Unwin, his wife and his son and daughter, Cowper became 
so intimate that he went to live in their house. Their simple, 
cheerful, religious life exactly suited his needs. When Unwin 
was killed by a fall from his horse, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
continued to reside together. Theirs is one of the famous 
friwi dshi ps of literary history. Henceforth, they never s^a> 
rated; and, in Cowper’s letters, in the sonnet. To Mrs. Unwin, 
and in the poem. To Mary, the woman who devoted her life to 
Cowper received her reward. Soon after Unwin’s death, the 
f amily moved from Huntingdon to Olney, in order to be near 
the curate in charge of that place, John Newton. The house 
that Newton chose for them was damp and gloomy; Olney was 
a poor and rather brutal place. Newton, formerly the captain 
of a slaver, was an evangelist of tremendous power and small 
tact. More than one of his parishioners (not, perhaps, very 
delicatdy organised people) had been thrown off their balance 
by his “enthusiasm.” With the best intentions, he did the 
timid and sensitive Cowper much harm. He forced him to 
hold forth in public; he robbed him of exercise and gentle 
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pleasures. The result was a severe return of his melancholy. 
In order to dissipate it, Newton laid upon him the task of 
writing hymns for a hymn-book which he was compiling. 

The collection entitled Olney Hymns was published in 
London in 1779. Cowper’s contributions to the volume were 
initialled “C.,” and among them occur several h3unns still in 
use, together with three or four which are among the best 
known of EngUsh hymns, to whatever extent people may diffej? 
as to their morality. Oh for a closer walk with God; There is a 
fountain filled with blood; Hark, my soul! it is the Lord; Jesus 1 
where'er thy people meet; God moves in a mysterious way — ^these 
are among the hymns by Cowper in this collection. The 
salient quality of them all is their sincerity and directness. The 
poet’s actual experiences in the spiritual life are expressed with 
the simplicity generally characteristic of his work. Their 
weakness is a lack of profundity, and the absence of that 
suggestion of the infinite and the awful, which, as in Crashaw or 
Newman, sometimes informs religious poetry less carefully 
dogmatic than Cowper’s. His naind, indeed, was too precisely 
made up on matters of doctrine to be fruitful either of lofty 
religious passion or of religious mystery; and, instead of 
being great sacred poetry, his hymns are a stay and comfort to 
souls experiencing what might be called the practical diffi- 
culties of certain phases of spiritual Hfe. Most of them are 
hopeful in tone; for, though the book was not published till 
1779, the h3mns were written by Cowper before 1773. In that 
year, he had another outbreak of mania. He imagined himself 
not only condemned to hell, but bidden by God to make a 
sacrifice of his own life. Mrs. Unwin nursed bim devotedly; 
but, more than a year passed before he began to recover. By 
1776, he had resumed, in part, his correspondence with his 
friends. In 1779, Newton left Olney for a London living; and, 
the influence of his overbearing friend being withdrawn, 
Cowper entered upon what was probably the happiest period 
of his fife. Carpentering, gardening, horse exercise, walking 
and other simple pleasures kept him cheerful; and he began 
again to write poetry. His kinsman Martin Madan having 
publidied a book advocating polygamy, Cowper, in 1781, 
printed anonymously a reply to it in the form of a fantastic 
tale. Anti-Thdyphthora is not among Cowper’s best works; 
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but it has a pointed neatness of diction and a descriptive 
touch which foretell The Tosh. Mrs. Unwin, always anxious 
to keep him occupied and to make the best of him, set him 
to work on a long poem. She gave him the not very promising 
subject of the progress of error; and, going eagerly to work, 
he wrote eight satires : Table TaTk, The Progress of Error, Truth, 
Expostulation, Hope, Charity, Conversation and Retirement. 

Most of Cowper’s critics have been tmduly severe upon 
these moral satires. Doubtless, they are not so good as The 
Task or many of the shorter poems. Their weakness is obvious. 
A satirist, whether he be of the indignant order, like Juvenal, 
or the bitter, like Swift, or the genial, like Horace, must begin 
by knowing the world that he intends to attack; and Cowper, 
who had been cut off from the world, did not know it. When 
he attacks bishops and other clergy who were not of his own 
evangelical cast, or newspapers, or town life, it is difficult not to 
resent his easy smartness at the expense of things which his 
narrowness of outlook prevented him from understanding. 
Again, writing, as it seems, with an eye seeking for the approval 
of John Newton, Cowper gives too much space to good advice, 
and too little to the allurements which should distinguish the 
satirist from the preacher. 

The clear harangue, and cold as it is clear. 

Falls soporific on the listless ear 

are lines from The Progress of Error which have been quoted 
against their author ever since the satires first appeared. And 
it may be said in general that, fine as is the famous passage on 
Petronius (Lord Chesterfield) in The Progress of Error 

Thou polished and high-finished foe to truth. 

Grey-beard corrupter of our listening youth; 

Cowper's poetry is not at its best when he is attacking or 
scolding; and, writing primarily to distract his mind and to 
benefit humanity, only secondarily to produce works of polished 
art, he is weak in the construction and arrangement of his 
poems. These objections, however, cannot outweigh the 
many merits of Cowper’s moral satires. Their diction is 
precise and j^oigrammatic, not so much because Cowper 
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polished his work minutely, as because his mind was exact 
and clear. Several of his couplets have become familiar as 
household words; and one of them, 

How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excells a dunce that has been kept at home, 

achieved the honour of quotation by Bulwer L3d;ton in his play 
Money. On a higher level is his criticism of Pope: 

But he (his musical finesse was such, 

So nice his ear, so delicate his touch) 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And every warbler has his tune by heart. 

Cowper himself had the tune by heart, no doubt ; but he did not 
sing it. Using the heroic couplet throughout these satires, he 
contrives to write quite unlike Pope. His versification is 
already unlike an3d:hing to be found in English literature, unless 
it be the verse of his former schoolfellow, Churchill, whose work 
he greatly admired. But Cowper’s mind was so different 
from Churchill’s that the resemblance does not go very deep. 
In the most successful portions of these satires — especially in 
the immortal picture of the statesman out of office, in Retire- 
ment — Cowper, both in matter and in manner, resembles 
Horace more than he resembles any other poet. He shows the 
same shrewd wisdom, the same precision and refinement, the 
same delicate pla3rfulness. Retirement, which is the latest of 
these satires, is, undoubtedly, the best; and the perspicacious 
suggestion has been made* that it was written under the 
influence of Cowper’s friend. Lady Austen, to whom we shall 
return. At any rate, in Retirement, as in The Task, he is talk- 
ing of things which he rmderstood and liked for their own sake; 
and, since his tender and genial spirit was more responsive 
to the stimulus of what he liked than of what he disliked, 
was better, in short, at loving than at hating, in the positive 
than in the negative. Retirement diows him well suited by 
his subject and happy in its treatment. 

The volume was published in 1782 under the title Poems by 
William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Esq. Besides the satires, 
it contained thirty-five shorter poems, of which three were in 
* By Bailey, J. C,, The Poems of WiHiam Camper, p. xzxvL 
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Latin. TTiose in English include one or two pieces of note: 
Boadicea: an Ode, which has well earned its place in the litera- 
ture of the schoolroom and its reputation in the world as a fine 
example of great power and weight attained by perfectly simple 
means; the pretty Invitation into the Country, addressed to 
Newton; some very graceful and delicate translations from the 
Latin poems of Cowper’s Westminster schoolmaster Vincent 
Bourne; the powMful Verses supposed to he written by Alexander 
Selkirk; and two poems diowing Cowper’s possession of a gift 
for writing delicate and suggestive lyric poetry — ^l3uic poetry 
with the indefinable touch of magic in it — ^which he did not 
thoroughly cultivate. One is the poem entitled The Shrubbery, 
to which reference was made above; the other, the lines “ad- 
dressed to a young lady” beginning 

Sweet stream, that winds through yond^ glade, 

Apt emblem of a virtuous maid! 

a poem whidi equals the best achievements of Wordsworth or 
Byron in the same field. 

In cormection with the satire Retirement, the name of Lady 
Austen was mentioned above. This charming and intelligent 
widow came into Cowper’s Hfe in the year 1781 and touched his 
spirits and his poetry to fine issues. Unlike Mrs. Unwin, die 
belonged to the world and had a proper appreciation of the 
external things of life. In suggesting to Cowper a subject for 
his pen, she gave him not a moral topic but a simple object — 
the sofa in his room. The idea was very likely thrown off 
without full prevision of its far-reaching effect ; but, in encourag- 
ing Cowper to write about something that he knew, in checking, 
so far as might be, his tendency to moralise and to preach by 
filing his attention on the simple facts of his daily life, she gave 
him an impulse which was what his own poetry, and English 
poetry at that moment, most needed. The result of her 
suggestion was The Task, a blank-verse poem in six books, of 
which The Sofa formed the first. Cowper starts playfully, 
with a touch of the gallantry that was always his. He shows 
his humour by dealing with the ordained subject in the style 
of Milton. Milton was his favourite poet; Johnson’s life of 
Milton one of the writings he most disliked. Neverthdess, 
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with his gaitle gaiety, he begins his work with a parody oi 
Milton. 

No want of timber then was felt or feared 
In Albion’s happy isle. The lumber stood 
Ponderous, and fixed by its own massy weight. 

But dbows still were wanting; these, some say, 

An alderman of Cripplegate contrived, 

And some ascribe the invention to a priest 
Burly and big, and studious of his ease. 

Thus, for a hundred lines or so, he plays with his subject. 
Then, breaking away from it by an ingenious twist, he speaks 
for himself; and, for the first time, we have a new voice, the 
voice of "iAnilliam Cowper: 

For I have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, close cropped by nibbling sheep 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs; have loved the rural walk 
O’er hiUs, through valleys, and by rivers’ brink. 

E’er since a truant boy I passed my bounds 
To enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames; 

And still remember, nor without regret 
Of hours that sorrow since has much endeared. 

How oft, my slice of pocket store consumed. 

Still htmgering, penniless and far from home, 

I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws, 

Or blushing crabs, or berries that emboss 
The bramble, black as jet, or does austere. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to realise nowadays how new such writing 
as this -was when The Task was published. Assuredly, these are 
not “raptures” 


conjured up 

To serve occasions of poetic pomp. 

The truant boy, his pocket store, the berries he ate — ^there is 
something in these which his century might have called “low. ” 
But the berries are exactly described; we feel sure that the boy 
ate them. The iwet who describes them was, himself, that boy ; 
and, looking back, he sees his boyhood through the intervening 
sorrow which we know that he suffered. In every line, there is 
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actuality and personality. The diction is still a little Mhtonic, 
for Cowper’s blank verse never moved far from his master; but, 
all the preceding nature poetry might be searched in vain for 
this note of simple truth — ^the record of actual experience which 
the poet perceives to have poetic value and beauty. A little 
later, he addresses Mrs. Unwin in a famous passage, beginning: 

How oft upon yon eminence our pace 

Has slackened to a pause, and we have borne 

The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew. 

While admiration feeding at the eye, 

And still unsated, dwdlt upon the scene. 

Hitherto, there had been nothing in English poetry quite like 
the passage that begins with the lines here quoted. The 
nearest parallel is, probably, Collins’s Ode to Evening, though 
that lovdy poem wraps its subject in a glow of romance which is 
absent from Cowper’s description. But, when Cowper wrote 
The Sofa, he had never even heard of Collins.* He owed as 
little to Gray’s Elegy, where the scene is far more “sentimental- 
ised”; and nothing can deprive him of the title to originality. 
Here is a very commonplace English landscape, minutely 
described. The poet does nothing to lend it dignity or signi- 
ficance other than its own. But he has seen for himself its 
beauty, and its interest; little details, like the straightness of 
the furrow, the smallness of the distant ploughman, please him. 
And, because he has himself derived pleasure and consolation 
from the scene and its details, his poetry communicates that 
pleasTire and that consolation. Familiar scenes, simple things 
prove, in his lines, thdr importance, thdr beauty and their 
hfiflliug influence on the soul of man. Nature need not any 
longer be “dressed up” to win a place in poetry. And, if 
The Task be the forerunner of Wordsworth, its manner of 
accepting facts as they are, and at their own value, contains, 
also, the germ of something very unlike Cowper, something 
that may be found in The Woods of Westermain. 

The nature poetry in The Task is, doubtless, of a humbler 
order that of Tintern Abbey or The Excursion, though, in 
many passages of simple description, the similarity between 
Wordsworth and Cowper is striking. Cowper would have been 
* Liters, ed. Frazer, J. G., 1912, voL i, p. 282. 
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tmable to compose the books of The Prelude: On Imagina- 
tion and Taste, how impaired and how restored. He would even 
have thought them unchristian and reprehensible. Where 
the great soul of Wordsworth broods over the world of sense, 
conscious of how it opens and affects the world of the spirit, 
Cowper hardly even asks how it is that these bved scenes 
console and enlarge the mind. He is not a philosopher, and he 
is not a mystic. For him, it is enough that the things he sees are 
beautiful and dear ; he does not ask for anything more. But the 
nearness of his object, his familiarity with it and his fine taste 
in expression result in poetry which, if not, in itself, great, is 
wonderfully pure and sweet, and prepared the way for pro- 
founder work by others. While his simplicity and exactness 
in description mark him off from all preceding nature poets, 
even from Thomson, the spirit of his poetry differentiates him 
equally from Crabbe, who, though even more minute and faith- 
ful in detail, always regarded nature as a setting for the 
emotions of man. There are passages in The Task which 
sound a nobler music than that quoted above. One is the 
invocation to evening in The Winter Evening, beginning; 

Come, Evening, once again, season of peace; 

Return, sweet Evening, and continue long! 

The earlier part of this passage is very like Collins. The whole 
of it, in spite of certain characteristic words — “ostentatious,” 
“modest" — ^is a little too fanciful and a little too elaborate 
to be entirely in Cowper’s peculiar manner. He is most him- 
self when he is most closely concerned with the scenes and 
people that, in his restricted life, he had come to know and 
love. The six books of The Task (entitled The Sofa, The Time- 
piece, The Garden, The Winter Evening, The Winter Morning 
Walk and The Winter Walk at Noon) contain many passages 
of sympathetic description that have become classical. Such 
are the lines on the “rural sounds” and those on hay-carting in 
The Sofa; the man cutting hay from the stack, the woodman 
and his dog in The Winter Morning Walk; the postman and the 
waggoner in The Winter Evening; the fall of snow, in the same 
book. Each is the product of the poet’s own observation; 
each hdped to prove, in an age which needed the lesson, that 
simplicity and truth have their place in poetry, and that 
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commonplace things are fit subjects for the poet. Cowper’s 
simplicity is not the simplicity of Lyrical Bailads, any more 
than it is the glittering artifice of Pope. He is Miltonic 
throughout; but he speaks with perfect sincerity, keeping 
“his eye on the object.” 

There are, no doubt, stretches of didactic verse in TTie 
Task. That was almost necessary to Cowper in a poem of this 
length. But it is more important to observe how, in this poem, 
one quality, that has endeared Cowper to thousands of readers 
and was by no means without its effect on public opinion, finds 
its chief expression in his works. After concluding The Sofa 
with the famous and beautiful passage beginning: 

God made the country, and man made the town ; 

he opens The Time-piece with a cry for some refuge where the 
news of man’s oppression, deceit and cruelty might never reach 
him. The love of man for man, the love of man for animals, 
for the meanest thing that lives — ^this is the principal moral 
message of The Task. Doubtless, this kind of “sentimental- 
ism” was “in the air,” at the time. It belonged, to some 
extent, to Cowper’s section of the church; it was spread fax and 
wide by Rousseau. Yet it was inborn in Cowper’s tender, 
jo3fful natture — a nature that was pla3rfully serene when free 
from its tyrant melancholy; and Cowper remains the chief 
exponent of it in English poetry. 

When originally published in 1785, The Task was followed in 
the same volume by three shorter poems, an epistle to Cowper’s 
friend, Joseph Hill, Tirocinium, to which reference was made 
above, and The Dvoerting History of John Gilpin. In Tiro- 
cinium, the attack on the brutality and immorality of public 
schools may have been just and is certainly vigorous; but this 
is not the kind of poetical composition in which Cowper excelled. 
Of John Gilpin, there is little need to speak at length. Lady 
Austen told Cowper the story. He lay awake at night laugh- 
ing over it, and made of it a ballad in a style of fun peculiarly 
his own, but not to be found elsewhore outside his letters. The 
more closely one looks into the poem, the finer seems the 
characterisation, and the more delicate and artful the precise 
simplicity of its mann^. Subsequent editions included twdve 
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more short poems in the volume, among them The Bjose, 
admired by Sainte-Beuve, and the lines On the Receipt of my 
Mother's Picture out of Norfolk. Cowper’s mother had died 
when he was six years old. As he tells us in this poem, nearly 
half a century afterwards he remembered distinctly and 
minutely the event and his feelings, and the poem is one of 
the most pathetic and moving in any language. Thanks to 
the poet’s use of detail, the woman and her little son live again 
before us, and the tenderness of the whole is unsurpassed. One 
other of the shorter poems. The Dog and the Water-lily, deserves 
mention for the light it throws on Cowper’s gentle, animal- 
loving Hfe; and the collection included, also, one or two fables 
that link him with Prior, Gay and Northcote. 

In 1786, Cowper and Mrs. TJnwin had moved from dreary 
Olney to a cheerful house and neighbourhood at Weston, not 
far off, and had enlarged their circle of acquaintances, thanks 
partly, to his cousin Harriet (the sister of Theodora), now Lady 
Hesketh. Cowper’s life continued to be happy; and, during 
these pleasant years, he wrote a number of short poems, which 
were not published till after his death. Among them were 
several playful or serious personal addresses, much in the tone 
of the letters. Others were little narratives or e3q)ressions of 
everyday experience, like The Colubriad, an account of a viper 
which threatened the poet’s cat and her kittens, and the epi- 
taph on the poet’s hare, “ Old Tiney, surliest of his kind.” The 
remainder included a few religious poems, several epigrams 
and trandations, one or two tales and some poems on the slave 
trade, written to order and not showing Cowper at his best. 
Among these posthumous works four stand prominent: the 
stanzas On the Loss of the Rjoyal George, the sonnet To Mrs. 
Unwin, the poem To Mary and The Poplar Fidd. The sonnet 
is one of Cowper’s finest adiievements; the poem To Mary 
is redeemed by its tenderness from a certain monotony in the 
form. The Poplar Field contains the famous and exquisite 
second line of the couplet 

The poplars are fdled; farewdl to the shade 

And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade 

which diows Cowper to have had possibilities in lyric poetry 
never fulfilled by him. Yet, it seems almost rmjust to say this 
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in view of On the Loss of the Royal George. Written to oblige 
Lady Austen, who wanted words set to the march in Scipio, 
this poem is one of the noblest dirges ever composed. By the 
directest, simplest means imaginable, Cowper attains an effect 
of noble grandeur. The plain statement readies the sublime. 

Cowper was not content to write short poems. In order to 
stave off its besetting dqiression, his mind needed regular 
occupation; and, in 1785, soon after he had finished correcting 
the proofs of The Task, he began, “merely to divert attention, ” 
turning Homer’s Iliad into blank verse. The diversion grew 
into a plan to translate the whole of Homer and publish the 
work by subscription. Cowper came to his task well equipped. 
He had known his Homer from boyhood; and how wdl he knew 
and appredated him may be learned from two letters to Lady 
Hesketh, written in December, 1785, and January, 1786, whidi 
are worth quoting as examples of judidous and praietrating 
critidsm. 

Except the Bible, there never was in the world a book so remark- 
able for that spedes of the sublime that owes its very existence to 
simplidty, as the works of Homer. He is always nervous, plain, 
natural . . . Homer is, on occasions that call for such a style, the 
easiest and most familiar of all writers . . . Homer’s accuracy of de- 
scription, and his exquisite judgement never, never failed him. He 
never, I bdieve, in a single instance sacrificed beauty to embellish- 
ment. He does not deal in hyperbole . . . accordingly, when he 
describes nature, whether in man or in animal, or whether nature 
inanimate, you may always trust him for the most consummate 
fidelity. It is his great glory that he omits no striking part of his 
subject, and that he never inserts a title that does not bdong to it. 
Oh! how unlike some describers that I have met with, of modem 
days, who smother you with words, words, words, and then think 
that they have copied nature; when all the while nature was an 
object dther not looked at, or not suffidently. 

Much of this is applicable to Cowper himsdf ; and the writer of 
the passage might be held to have been peculiarly well fitted to 
translate Homer. Moreover, Cowper not only knew and loved 
Homer (though, indeed, he regretted that this “most blamdess 
writer’’ was “not an enlightened man’’), but he knew Pope’s 
translation, which he had compared word for word with the 
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original. To him, Pope’s “faults and failings" were “like so 
many buoys upon a dangerous coast ” ; and, side by side with 
his appreciation of Homer, there rtms, in these letters to Lady 
Hesketh, some very penetrating examination of the difference 
between Homer and the "two pretty poems under Homer’s 
titles” written by Pope. So far as criticism goes, therefore, 
Cowper promised well as a translator of Homer. He knew 
what to aim at, and what to avoid. The work was finished, 
well subscribed and published in 1791 ; and, to-day, no one need 
read it except those who have to write about it. 

The reasons of Cowper’s failure are two. In the first place 
though precision and truth of detail are characteristics of both 
poets, Cowper’s tender, shrinking mind was separated by 
centuries and leagues from Homer’s. It was not his to under- 
stand the joy of battle, the fascination of wounds, the fierce, 
raw passions, stiU largdy animal, of primitive heroes and 
heroines, nor to surrender his convictions to the turbulent folk 
whom Homer regarded as gods and goddesses. In the second 
place, it is one thing to realise that Homer is “nervous, plain, 
natural,” and another to achieve those qualities, in learned 
and sonorous blank verse. Cowper’s Miltonic measures are 
hardly less unlike Homer than is Pope’s riming jingle. The 
movement is completely altered. It is ample and statdy; it 
has all the nobility which was one of the qualities demanded 
by Matthew Arnold in his lecttares On Translating Homer. It 
is, also, faithful. Pope had perverted his original in order to 
find occasion for the brilliant effects of antithesis and epigram 
in which he excelled. Chapman, an Elizabethan brimful of 
ideas and curiosity and a spirit of literary adventure, had 
perverted his original through ebullience of sentiment and 
fancy. Cowper, priding himself on adhering closely to his 
original, adhered only in part. He knew exactly what Homer 
meant to say; he appreciated, in a great measure, Homer’s 
m a nn er of sa3dng it; but his head was full of Milton. He 
believed Milton’s style to resemble Homer’s; and, by mod elling 
his blank verse on Milton’s, he achieves inversions, pauses and 
pomposities which are wholly unlike the smooth and simple 
rapidity of Homer. This is not to say that there are not 
excellent passages in Cowper’s Homer, nor that the whole work 
is not a lofty achievement in scholarship and poetry. But, in 
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avoiding the devemess of Pope, Cowper fell into the opposite 
extreme. Homer is grand and lively, Cowper’s Homer is 
grand and dull. As translator of the hymns of Mme. Gnyon, 
of certain odes and satires of Horace, of Greek songs and 
the Latin poems of his admired Milton, Cowper was more suc- 
cessful, espedally in the case of Horace, with whom, despite the 
difference between a genial pagan and an evangelical Christian 
he had much in common. Perhaps the least disputable title to 
remembrance which Cowper’s Homer possesses is that it kept 
the poet busy and happy, staving off, for a while, his persistent 
foe, despair. 

Despair was to have him in the end. Mrs. Unwin sickened 
and died. The strain of attendance upon her proved too much 
for Cowper’s mental and ph3rsical strength; and one of the 
saddest stories in the world is that of Cowper at and after the 
death of his heroic friend. Popularity, success, affection, royal 
favour (in the form of a pension acquired for him partly by the 
eager, blundering pertinadty of his friend, Hayley*) — ^nothing 
could relieve him. His last original work was a powerful but 
ghastly poem called The Castaway. He died on 25 April, 1800. 

Cowper, though not among the great poets of England, 
holds a unique place, partly by virtue of the personality which 
shines in every line of his poetry, partly by virtue of the 
sincerity and simplicity which, “keeping its eye on the ob- 
ject,” saw beauty and consolation in common things, till then 
neglected, but eagerly seized upon by his successors and trans- 
formed into material for their profoundest and noblest art. 
There is another field in which he holds still a unique position — 
the field of letter-writing. It seems an error to speak, in 
connection with Cowper, of the art of letter-writing. If art 
implies the consideration of their effect upon the public, no 
letters were ever written with less art. In a letter to William 
Unwin, Cowper says: 

It is possible I might have indulged mysdf in the pleasure of 
writing to you, without waiting for a letter from you, but for a 
reason which you will not easily guess. Your mother communi- 
cated to me the satisfaction you expressed in my correspondence, 
that you thought me entertaining and clever, and so forth. — now 

« Coldicott, H. Rowlands S., "How CowpCT got Hs pension,’’ The CortiktU 
Moffmne, no. 202, April, 1913, p. 493*. 
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you must know, I love praise dearly, especially from the judicious, 
and those who have so much delicacy themselves as not to offend 
mine in giving it. But then, I found this consequence attending, 
or likely to attend the eulogium you bestowed; — if my friend 
thought me witty before, he shall think me ten times more witty 
hereafter; — ^where I joked once, I will joke five times and for one 
sensible remark I will send him a dozen. Now this foolish vanity 
would have spoiled me quite, and would have made me as disgusting 
a letter-writer as Pope, who seems to have thought that unless a 
sentence was wdl turned, and every period pointed with some 
conceit, it was not worth the carriage. Accordingly he is to me, 
except in very few instances, the most disagreeable maker of epistles 
that ever I met with. I was willing, therefore, to wait till the 
impression your commendation had made upon the foolish part of 
me was worn off, that I might scribble away as usual, and write 
my uppamost thoughts, and those only. 

With the exception of Charles Lamb, all the other great 
English letter-writers — Gray, Walpole, Pope, B 3 n:on — ^wrote 
with an eye to the printed collection. Cowper wrote partly 
for his correspondent, chiefly for himself. His art, in his own 
phrase, “talking letters.” He chats about anything that 
happens to be in his mind. If he is suffering from his mental 
complaint, he writes a letter unmatched for gloom, a letter 
that envelopes even a modem reader in a black mist of misery. 
A few pages later, and he is pla37ful, gay, almost jaunty. His 
mind was so sweet, and his interest in the little details of life 
so keen, that the most trivial occurrence — a feat in carpenter- 
ing, a bed of tulips, the visit of a parliamentary candidate — 
— can interest his reader stiU. Acute reasoning, sound sense, 
fine judgment fall into their places with whimsical nonsense, 
hearty laughter and almost boyish affection. He will break 
off a criticism on Homer to bid Lady Hesketh “give me a 
great corkmg pin that I may stick your faith upon my sleeve. 
There — it is done. ” The whole of his nature, gay and gloomy, 
narrow in opinion and wide in sympathy, ever fixed on heavenly 
things and ever keenly alive to mundane t hing s, is preserved 
for us in these inimitably vivid letters; and the same taste 
and scholarship which give point and permanence even to 
his least elaborated poems have won for these naive examples 
of transparent self-revelation an tmd 3 dng value. The more 
they are read, the better will Cowper be tmderstood and loved. 
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W ORDSWORTH’S surprise and resentment would 
surely have been provoked had he been told that, 
at half a century’s distance and from an European 
point of view, his work would seem, on the whole, though with 
several omissions and additions, to be a continuation of the 
movement initiated by Rousseau. It is, nevertheless, certain 
that it might be described as an English variety of Rousseau- 
ism, revised and corrected, in some parts, by the opposite 
influence of Edmund Burke. In Wordsworth, we find Rous- 
seau’s well-known fundamental tenets; he has the same semi- 
mystical faith in the goodness of nature as well as in the 
excellence of the child; his ideas on education are almost 
identical ; there are apparent a similar difiSdence in reject of the 
merely intellectual processes of the mind, and an equal trust in 
the good that may accrue to man from the cultivation of his 
senses and feelings. The differences between the two, mainly 
occasional and of a political nature, seem secondary by the side 
of these profound analogies. For this reason, Wordsworth 
must be placed by the general historian among the numerous 
“sons of Rousseau,” who form the main battalion of romantic- 
ism; though, if we merely regard the ideas he ejspressed and 
propagated, his personality may, thereby, lose some of its 
originality and distinctness. But, resemblance does not 
necessarily mean repetition and imitation. Moreover, men’s 
ideas are their least individual possessions. The manner in 
which a man, and, above all, a poet, becomes possessed of his 
creed, the stamp he puts upon it, are the things that really 
matter. Now, Wordsworth formed his thoughts and con- 
victions in the light of the circumstances of his own life, where- 
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by they assumed a reaKty wanting in those of many of his 
contemporaries. If he thought like others, he always thought 
by himself. He gives us the impression that, had he lived 
alone on a bookless earth, he would have reached the same 
conclusions. His de^ influence on a limited, but incompar- 
ably loyal, ntunber of readers owes less to his beliefs than to 
his minute, persevering analysis of every step he made towards 
them. He appeals to otir confidence by his constant recourse 
to his personal experience. He prides himself on being the 
least inventive of great poets. He belittles fancy. It is true 
that he claimed imagination as his supreme gift, but, at the 
same time, he bestowed on the word imagination a new mean- 
ing, almost entirely opposed to the ordinary one. He gave 
the name to his accurate, faithful and loving observation of 
nature. In his loftier moods, he used “imagination” as a 
synonym of "intuition,” of seeing into, and even through, 
reality, but he never admitted a divorce between it and reality. 
The gift of feigning, of arbitrarily combining the features of a 
legend or story, which had long been held to be the first poeti- 
cal prerogative, was almost entirely denied him, and he thanked 
God for its absence. His hold over many thoughtful and, 
generally, mature minds is due to his having avowedly, and 
often, also, practically, made truth his primary object, beauty 
beittg only second. Those who had ingenuously turned to his 
poems for the mere charm of verse were grateful to him inas- 
much as they had received, in addition, their first lessons in 
philosophy. They had gone to him for pleasure and they came 
back with a train of reflection that followed them through the 
round of their daily tasks. They were taught by him a new 
way of looking at men and nature. Wordsworth achieved this 
result by dint of one-sided pressure, by tenaciousness of aim. 
Not that his ideas remained the same from beginning to end. 
Few men, on the contrary, changed more thoroughly. His 
mind may be represented as continuously shifting along a half 
circle, so that, finally, he stood at the opposite end of the 
diameter. The young revolutionist evolved into a grey- 
haired conservative, the semi-atheist and pantheist into a 
pattern of conformity. But, all the time, he k^t true to his 
fixed centre, the search for the greatest good. His very 
contradictions point to one engrossing pursuit. His life was an 
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tmbroken series of riow movements which brought bim from 
one extreme to the other, though his eyes were ever bent in 
the same direction. Because he never ceased to have the same 
object in view, he was himsdf imperfectly conscious of the 
change in his position. 

Wordsworth was bom in 1770 at Cockermouth, in the 
north of the lake country, the second child of a fairly prosper- 
ous attomey-at-law and of Anne Cookson, daughter of a 
Penrith mercer. Seen from the outside, without the optimistic 
prism of The Prelude, his childhood does not seem to have been 
any more privileged, while his youth appears decidedly more 
vexed and troubled, than those of the common run of men. 
The child, surely, had pleasant hours with his brothers and 
sister while playing about the terrace of the family garden 
which overlooked the Derwent, or when bathing in the river. 
There were bitter hours, however, when he was taken to his 
mother’s family at Penrith, where harsh grandparents often 
treated the little ones “with reproach and insult.” William 
was particularly unruly and, in consequence, had most to bear 
from the Cooksons. Hence, we hear of acts of defiance and 
even of a childish attempt at suicide. 

When he was eight years old, his mother died, and, parting 
from his father, who never recovered his cheaiulness after his 
bereavement, Wordsworth was sent to Hawkshead grammar 
school. A very homely one-room house in a very poor village 
is the place where he was taught. He lodged with one of the 
old village dames, who, however kind they might be to boys, 
could only give them coarse and scanty fare. For his com- 
panions, he chiefly had farmers’ sons, destined for the church, 
who brought with them the rough mariners of their home life. 
In spite of the delight he found in games, open air life and 
rambles about hill and lake, it must be adnaitted that Hawks- 
head was a very mixed paradise. 

Then came his father’s death, when the boy was thirteen. 
The orphan’s condition was precarious. Almost all the money 
left by his father was in the hands of Sir James Lowther, to 
whom Wordsworth’s father had been steward, and Sir James 
would never hear of paying it back so long as he lived, nor could 
he be compelled to reimburse. It is true that enough remained 
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to allow William to pursue his studies, and a boy does not take 
money questions much to heart. But there were wretched 
holidays at Penrith, in his grandparents’ sullen home. Of the 
frequent distress of the children in that house, we have a vivid 
picture in the earliest letters of little Dorothy, the poet’s only 
sister, written in the last year spent by William at Hawkshead. 
Dorothy, whose sweet, affectionate nature cannot be suspected 
of unjustified complaints, could scarcely bear the loveless 
constraint she had to tmdergo. No more could her brothers: 
“Many a time have William, John, Christopher and myself 
^ed tears together of the bitterest sorrow.’’ “We have no 
father to protect, no mother to guide us, ’’ and so forth. 

From Hawkshead, Wordsworth went to Cambridge in Oc- 
tober, 1787, and remained there at St. John’s college tiU the 
beginning of 1791. He took little interest either in the intel- 
lectual or social life of the university. He never opened a 
mathematical book and thus lost all chance of obtaining a 
fdlowship. Even his literary studies were pursued irregularly, 
without any attention being paid to the prescribed course. He 
did not feel any abhorrence of the students’ life, which, at that 
time, consisted of alternate sloth and wildness. He first shared 
in it, but soon grew weary of it and lived more or less by himself. 
In his university years, his only de^ enjoyments were the long 
rambles in which he indtdged during vacations. Meanwhile, 
discussions with his undes must, at times, have made life 
rather distasteful to him. He had no money in project. All 
his small patrimony had been spent on his university education ; 
yet he showed himsdf vacillating and reluctant when required 
to make choice of a career. None was to his taste. The 
army, the church, the law, tutorial work, were aU contemplated 
and discarded in turn. He showed no strong bent except for 
wandering and writing poetry. He was, indeed, a young man 
likdy to make his elders anxious. In July, 1790, just at the 
time when he ought to have been working hard for his approach- 
ing examinations, he took it into his head to start for the Alps 
with a fellow student, on foot, equipped much like a pedlar — 
an escapade without precedent. As soon as he had taken his 
BA.., without distinction, he set fortune at defiance, and settled 
in London for a season, doing nothing in particular, “pitching 
a vagrant tent among the unfenced regions of society.’’ After 
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this, other wanderings and abortive schemes of regular work 
followed for more than three years, till he threw aside all idea 
of a fixed career and settled down to resolute poverty. Such 
apparent restlessness and indolence could not but be attended 
by many a pang of remorse. He suffered from his growing 
estrangement from his relations. He was ill satisfied with 
himself and uneasy about the future, and these feelings (perhaps 
darkened by some passages of vexed love) found an outlet in 
his juvenile poems, all of which are tinged with melancholy. 

It seems strange that such a childhood and youth should, 
afterwards, have furnished him with the optimistic basis of T%e 
Prelude. Beyond doubt, this poem was meant to be a selection 
of all the circumstances in his early life that told for joy and 
hope. Hence, a heightening of bright colours, and a voluntary 
omission of more sombre hues, in the picture he made of his 
youth. But the contrast between the dry facts of his early life 
and his rapture over the same period is, also, owing to a deeper 
truth. The joy he celebrates in The Prehide springs from 
sources hidden from aU eyes, scarcely suspected by the child 
himself. Whatever shadows might pass over his da3rs, abund- 
ant strength and happiness lay beneath the surface. He was 
not callous to grief, but, somehow, felt all the time that grief 
was transient, hope permanent, in his breast. His enjoyment 
of nature gave him those intense ddights which are usually 
unnoticed in the tale of a Hfe. So did his already passionate 
love of verse. Thus, The Prelude is all true, though it does not 
present us with the whole truth. 

Of the young man’s passion for nature, his early poems, 
both published in 1793, furnish direct proof. They are the 
most minute and copious inventories of the aspects he saw, of 
the noises he heard, in his native lakes {An Evening Walk) or 
in his wanderings through Switzerland {Descriptive Sketches). 
Such acuteness and copiousness of observation were only 
possible in the case of a devotee. However contorted and 
knotty the verse may be, however artificial the diction, the 
poet’s fervour is as manifest here as in the most doquent of his 
subsequent effusions. Though he follows m the train of a 
succession of descriptive poets, he outdoes them all in abund- 
ance of precise touches. 

But his practice of descriptive poetry was interrupted for 
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several years, at the very time when he was giving the finidiing 
touch to these poems. The influence of the French revolution 
on this part of his life cannot be overrated. Characteristically, 
he was rather late in becoming an adept. He uttered no 
paean on the fall of the Bastille. To move him, it was necessary 
that his senses should be aroused. Now, the revolution turned 
her most enticing smile towards him. It so happened that he 
had first landed at Calais on the eve of the federation of 1790; 
so, the unparalleled mirth of that time seemed a festivity 
prepared for his welcome. The glee and hopefulness of the 
season turned into a charming benevolence, which he tasted 
with all the reHsh of a student on a holiday trip. Then came 
his prolonged stay in France, chiefly at Orleans and at Blois, 
from November, 1791, to December, 1792, in times already 
darkened by civil mistrust and violence. But, chance would 
have it that he should be eyewitness to heartstirring scenes, 
such as the enlisting of volunteers and the proclamation of 
the republic. Above all, he had the good fortune to make 
friends with one of the true heroes of the day, Captain Michel 
Beaupuy, whose chivahic nature and generous enthusiasm for 
^ the new order warmed the young Englishman, Exquisite is the 
portrait drawn of Beaupuy in The Preltide. The fine traits of 
his character are all confirmed by what has since become 
known of his career, with this reservation, that, through an 
irresistible tendency to idealise, Wordsworth may have toned 
down some of the features. Beaupuy was the revolutionary 
apostle described by the poet, but there was less of the philo- 
sopher and more of the soldier in his composition. It is clear 
from his letters and diaries that he was an ingenuous and 
soldier-Hke reasoner, and, also, that he could utter an oath or 
two when in a passion. Anyhow, he found Wordsworth a 
bewildered foragner and left him a determined revolutionist, 
one might almost say a French republican. A spirit of revolt 
and indignation against all social iniquities pervaded Words- 
worth for years, together with a sympathy, which never left 
him, for the poorer and humbler members of the community. 
When he came back to England, he drew near the Jacobins 
without becoming one of them; but he was a decided reformer. 
Alienated from his own country when she went to war with 
France, he heartily hated king, regent and ministry. His 
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letter to the bishop of Llandaff and his poemG»tZf and Sorrow 
(or Incidents on Salisbury Plain) are the best testimonies of 
his fedings. Society appeared to him responsible for the 
wretchedness, and even the crimes, of individuals — ^his pity 
went to vagrants and murderers. His abhorrence of war 
was shown in insistent and gruesome pictures of war scenes. 

When the French revolution passed into the Terror, and 
especially when the republic changed a defensive into an ag- 
gressive wax, Wordsworth lost his trust in immediate social 
reform. He turned more and more to abstract naeditation on 
man and society, chiefly under the guidance of William Godwin 
— a period of dry inteUectualism that went against the grain. 
He suffered from the suppression of his feelings, from being 
momentarily deaf to “the language of the sense.” Besides, his 
analysis of men’s motives soon convinced him that the evils 
he fought against were not so much the results of social forms 
as of something inherent in man’s nature A man of command- 
ing intdlect may be wantonly cruel and vicious; he may use all 
the powers of logic for his detestable ends; reason is non-moral; 
the wicked “spin motives out of their own bowels.” Hence, 
a wdlnigh absolute, though transient, pessimism, which v«ated 
itself in his play The Borderers. If the traditional bonds of 
morality are relaxed, the flxed rules of our actions or the intui- 
tive guidance of the feelings repudiated, then full scope is given 
to bold, intelligent, bad men; then are the wdl-meaning blinded 
and betrayed to abominable deeds. Then is the Terror pos- 
sible. Scarcely any hope of betterment is left. The kind- 
hearted Girondin Marmaduke will be an easy pr^ to the 
viUainous Montagnard Oswald. 

When he wrote this tragedy, Wordsworth had already put 
an end to his solitary, wandering life and settled at Racedown 
in Dorsetshire with his sister Dorothy (autumn of 1795). 
There, they both lived a frugal life, on the meagre income from 
a legacy of £900 left to the poet by a dying friend. This 
settlement was the crowning of a long-cherished scheme. 
Brother and sister were passionatdy attached to each other. 
Dorothy’s letters make their mutual love known to us and let 
us into depths of Wordsworth’s nature, scarcely revealed by 
his poems. She speaks of “a vehemence of affection” in him 
that his readers might not suspect, so careful he usually was, 
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in Hazlitt’s words, “to calm the throbbing pulses of his own 
heart by keying his eye ever fixed on the face of nature.” 
By this discipline, did he, in those years, slowly conquer his 
besetting thoughts of despondency. Wordsworth and Doro- 
thy were equally fond of natural scenery. Their delight in 
each other and their daily rambles were the first agents in the 
young dis illusi onised republican’s recovery. Dorothy made 
him turn his eyes again to the landscape and take an interest in 
the peasants near their home. But the poet’s mind remained 
gloomy for a time, as is shown by his pastoral The Ruined 
Cottage (or The Story of Margaret), which afterwards found its 
place in the first book of The Excursion. A heart-rending 
narrative, if read without the comforting comments of the 
pedlar afterwards added to it, a perfect poem, too, such as 
Wordsworth never surpassed, it points out both the exceeding 
tenderness often met with in the hearts of the poor and the 
cruelty of fate aggravated by the existing social order. No 
doctrine, poetic or philosophical, is perceptible in this poem 
of simple, chastened beauty. It does not give any token of 
the message with which Wordsworth was soon to think himself 
entrusted. His sense of a message only became clear to him 
after he had, in the summer of 1797, removed from Racedown to 
Alf oxden, so as to live in daily converse with Coleridge, who was 
then dwelling at Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire. Till then, 
the two poets had only exchanged a few visits, after the end 
of 1795, the first results of which had merely been to encourage 
Wordsworth to poetical composition. He had felt raised and 
exhilarated by Coleridge’s entire, almost extravagant, admira- 
tion for his Salisbury Plain and Borderers. But, when they 
had become dose neighbours and intimate friends, Coleridge’s 
innate transcendentalism began to affect Wordsworth. It is 
impossible to define exactly the share of each in the elaboration 
of those poetical and moral tenets which they seemed, for a 
time, to hold in common, unconsdous of the deep differences 
between them. Yet, on the whole, one may say that Words- 
worth’s share consisted in his more predse observations of 
nature and common life. Cdaidge, "with the capadous 
soul,” influenced his friend by his metaphysical gifts, “the 
power he possessed of throwing out in profusion grand, central 
truths from which might be evolved the most comprehensive 
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systems. ” Aq omnivorous reader, with an inclination towards 
mystic doctrines, Coleridge talked eloquently to Wordsworth 
on Plato and the neo-Platonists, Berkeley’s idealism, the 
pantheistic system and serene necessitarianism of Spinoza, 
the intuitional religion of the theosophists — a new world to one 
who had not yet gone beyond the rationalism of the eighteenth 
century and who always found his most congenial food in the 
assodationism of Hartley. Now, Wordsworth, without bind- 
ing himsdf to any one master, was to take hints from all in 
bu ildin g up his own doctrine. But he was not an intellectual 
dilettante; all he absorbed from without had to be reconciled 
to his personal experience and turned to a practical aim. He 
would show men the way to wisdom and happiness. He would, 
from his country retreat, give out his views of nature, man and 
society. He justified this lofty ambition to himself because he 
was conscious, personally, of having issued out of error into 
truth, out of despondency into hopefulness. He thought he 
knew the reasons why most men in his generation had fallen 
into pessimism and misanthropy. He now believed in the 
restorative power of nature, in the essential goodness of a man’s 
heart when unadulterated by the pride of intellect, in the 
greatness of the senses which could drink in infinite joys and 
profound lessons of wisdom. Thus did he plan his Recluse, 
as early as March, 1798, “the first great philosophical poem in 
existence, ’’ as Coleridge anticipated, which was to employ his 
highest energies for seventewi years. Though never com- 
pleted, the monument exists in fragments of imposing magni- 
tude — ^the first book of The Rechise, prcperly so called, writtMi 
in 1800; The Prelude, written between 1798 and 1805, an au- 
tobiography meant as the ante-chapel to the huge gothic cathe- 
dral; and The Excursion, which, though it includes passages 
composed as early as 1797, was not finished before 1814. 
Such intervals of time account better than any other reason 
for the incompleteness of the edifice, for the poet’s ideas 
changed so much while he was engaged upon his work that 
no systematic presentation of doctrine, as was first intended, 
could possibly be achieved. Only the initial imptilse r em a in ed 
— ^the poet’s sense of a duty put on him from on high, his earn- 
est wi^ to benefit his fellow men morally and to make them 
happier. The reasons for his optimism might and did vary; 
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but the optimistic attitude was preserved to the end, securing 
the unity of the poet’s career. 

But, during his stay with Coleridge in Somersetshire, 
Wordsworth did not only lay the foundations of his Recluse, 
The same intercourse gave birth to less ambitious and more 
immediate verse, to the famous Lyrical Ballads of 1798* 3 > small 
volume of short poems by Coleridge and himself. It is well 
known how, after some fruitless attempts at collaboration, 
the two friends agreed to divide the field of poetry. To the 
share of Coleridge fell such subjects as were supernatural, 
or, at any rate, romantic, which he was to inform with a human 
interest and a semblance of truth. Wordsworth’s part was to 
be the events of everyday life, by preference in its humblest 
form; the characters and incidents of his poems “were to be 
such as wiU be found in every village and its vicinity where 
there is a meditative and feehng mind to seek after them, or 
to notice them when they present themselves.’’ Thus did 
Coleridge sing The Ancient Mariner, while Wordsworth told 
the tales Goody Blake and Simon Lee. Nothing can better 
show Wordsworth’s minute realism, how necessary it was to 
him to hold a little of his mother earth within his fingers. 
His homdy ballads are so many htimble practical illustrations 
of the philosophy he was at this very time promulgating in 
lofty blank verse, for instance, in his lyrical hymn of thanks to 
nature, Tintem Ahbey. The ballads have “a something cor- 
poreal, a matter-of-factness, ’’ which Coleridge could not help 
lamenting. They are not only clad in humble garb, but, to a 
certain extent, are more scientific than poetic in their aim. 
There survived so much of Wordsworth’s former rationalism 
that he almost gave the precedence to psychology over poetry 
in these experiments. The preface of the 1800 edition of the 
Ballads really looks like the programme of a man of science. 
He is inspired by a wish to know more, and make more known, 
of the human heart. He goes so far as to call poetry “the 
history and science of the feelings. ’’ 

Perfect unity is not characteristic of this period so much as 
a gladsome energy exerted in several directions. “He never 
wrote with such glee. ’’ His new reading of nature and of man 
fills him with delight — ^together with the life he now leads 
between the most wonderful of friends and the most devoted 
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of inspired sisters. He had such superfluous joy that “he 
could afford to suffer with those he saw suffer,” that he was 
“bold to look on painful things.” He believed in “the deep 
power of joy,” by means of which “we see into the life of 
things.” He made joy the chief attribute of poetry, pro- 
claimed poets “the happiest of men.” He rejoiced in his 
own boldness, found vent for his surviving republicanism in a 
sweeping, democratic reform of poetical style — putting down 
the time-honoured hierarchy of words, abolishing the tradi- 
tional distinction between high and low, in subjects and 
diction. 

These trustful feelings, this spontaneous optimism, eapres- 
sive of his unimpaired vitality, sustained him throughout the 
years from 1798 to 1805, during which period his best and most 
original poetry was written, whether at Alfoxden, or in Ger- 
many, where he stayed with his sister from September, 1798, to 
April, 1799, or in the glorious humility of Dove cottage, at 
Grasmere, in the lake country, where he settled with Dorothy 
in the last day^ of the century and where Coleridge was again 
his frequent visitant, or in his wanderings over Scotland, 
with both Coleridge and Dorothy, from August to October 
1803. A period of “plain living and high thinking, ” made 
famous by great verse. 

One may fix on 1805 as the year in, or about, which this 
period of Wordsworth’s poetical life closes. He had now, if 
not published, at least written, nearly all that is supreme in his 
works — ^his only book of The Recluse, all The Prelude, the best 
parts of The Excursion, besides many of the best and boldest 
of his short poems, ballads and sonnets. His great Ode on 
Immortality was all but finished. Had he died then, in his 
thirty-sixth year, having lived as long as B3rron and much 
longer than Shelley or Keats, he would have left a fame almost 
as high as he was to attain, though of a different character. 
His freshness of thought and style bang taken together, his 
works would have stamped him as one of the most daring 
among the poets of his day. The sedate and sometimes con- 
ventional moralising which has been associated with his name 
comes into existence in his later productions. But it ^ould 
be added that, for ten years, he was to achieve, in a new 
direction, some verse that “one would not willingly let die.” 
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Outward events and the circumstances of his own life had 
something to do with the change that took place in him about 

1805. I Politically, it was caused by the begi n ni n g of the 
French empire, the crowning of Napoleon by the pope, “a 
sad reverse for all mankind”; hence, the final overthrow of 
Wordsworth’s s3mipathies for the revolution, the decisive 
proof (so he thought) that his former ideal was false and 
treacherous. This led him to suspect more and more all that, 
in his ideas, still savoured of revolt; it caused him to rally more 
closely round the principles of order and repent his former 
wishes of social change. The grey tints of mistrust slowly 
overlaid the glowing enthusiasms of yore. It is true that 
Wordsworth’s feelings were roused, chiefiy by the Spanish war, 
to a patriotic fervour that found ejjpression in many a vigorous 
sonnet and even turned him into a pamphleteer. His eloquent 
and ponderous Convention of Cintra (1809) diows the fighting 
^irit that was in him. But it had the inconvenience of lead- 
ing him from verse to prose, from poetry to dialectics, and 
thus generated an oratorical habit that was to infect many 
parts of his Excursion. 

Then, in his very home, there happened changes that, 
whether fortunate or sad, impressed on his soul new habits and 
tendencies. As early as 1802, he had married a Westmorland 
girl, Mary Hutchinson, in whom he found one of the greatest 
blessings of his life. The qtueting influence of this medc Mary, 
by degrees, though not at once, was added to, or even took the 
place of, the more impulsive and exciting companionship of 
Dorothy. Mrs. Wordsworth’s nature told for submission and 
repose. Besides, the mere fact of his being married checked 
gradually, though it did not suppress altogether, what might 
be called the guiltless Bohemianism of his youth. The duties 
and cares of the father of a large family grew upon him. Five 
children were bom to the pair between 1803 and 1810, two of 
whom were to die almost simultaneously in 1812. As early as 

1806, the increase of his family had led to a temporary, then 
to a definitive, abandonment of the narrow Dove cottage, to 
which clung many of his most poetical memories. 

Before robbing him of two of his children, death had already 
stmck Wordsworth a blow that went near his heart, one that 
ev^ after saddened his life — the loss of his brother John, a 
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sailor diipwrecked in February, 1805. How deeply he was 
affected by it is known, not only by his poems, but from the 
letters of the Grasmere household and the journal of Dorothy. 
There was another cause of grievous sorrow in the state of “the 
brother of his soul,” Coleridge, now a prey to opium and drink, 
whose growing distress of body and mind was, for years, a 
depressing, heart-rending sight for his friend, and whose end- 
less idle laments haunted Wordsworth's sleep as well as his 
wa kin g thoughts. Whether absent or preset, Coleridge had 
become an increasing source of anxiety to Wordsworth. Words- 
worth’s infinite patience and forbearance, in these drcumstan- 
ces, cannot be too highly praised. But nothing availed. The 
friends had to part in 1810, Coleridge betaking himself to 
London. More painful than all the rest, Coleridge, in one of 
his irresponsible moods, turned in anger against Wordsworth. 
An estrangement followed which was never wholly healed, and 
which left a lifelong scar in Wordsworth’s heart. 

Yet, the change in Wordsworth’s poetry had still deepa: 
causes than all these. Though he had little of Coleridge’s 
self-abandonment, he could not help feeling a decay of his 
strictly poetical powers — of that imagination and joy on 
which, tin then, he had erected the structure of his verse. 
When Coleridge had written his ode Dejection in 1802, Words- 
worth could immediately retort with his optimistic Leech- 
Gatherer. But, now, he, also, felt the wane of his “diaping 
spirit of imagination.” The earth no longer offered him the 
splendour it had for him in his youth. A glory had departed 
from the earth. He had, very early, felt the fading of that 
glory, but had long checked the onset of the unimagiaative 
years to come by fondly dwelling on the memories of his child- 
hood. In 1805, he had so copiously drawn from the treasure- 
house for his Prelude that the store was becoming exhausted. 
He imderstood the meaning of the depression of his vital 
spirits: he was travdling further away from the springs of 
energy, drawing nearer to old age and death. This is a sad 
thought to all men — ^it was doubly so to him who had rested 
all his faith on the freshness of the senses and feelings, and on 
their gladsome guidance. 

In want of comfort, he turned to duty. Wordsworth’s 
Ode to Duiy (1805), produced at the turning-point of his career. 
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is full of import and significance. It throws a light both on 
the years that went before and on those that were to follow. 
It also reveals an aspect of the poet’s nature not usually ap- 
parent. It is common to speak of him as one of the teachers of 
duty, and to refer to this ode (or to its title) as a proof. Now, 
he ^stinctly resigns himself to the control of duty because, at 
his time of life, a man can do no better. He abjures with 
regret the faith that, till then, had been his and in which duty 
had no place, the dear belief that joy and love can guide man to 
all good — or, rather, he does not renounce it, but still mutters a 
hope that better days may come when, joy and love reigning 
supreme, duty can be dispensed with. As for himself, he would 
still cling to the same creed if he preserved spirit enough to 
bear the shocks of change and enjoy his “unchartered free- 
dom.” He retires into the arms of duty as a weary warrior of 
old might end his days in the quiet shelter of a monastery. He 
still feels an uncertain convert: “Thee I now would serve 
more strictly, if I may." The “stem lawgiver,” at first 
sight, in^ires him with more fear than love. He only reconciles 
himself with the “ awful Power” when he has realised that duty 
wears a smile on her face, that she is beautiful, that, after all, 
^e may be identical with love and joy : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds. 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 

Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong. 

And the most ancient Heavens through thee are fresh and strong — 

a noble stanza, the loftiest of a poem signalised by the almost 
plaintive appeal that is heard throughout and by the longing, 
fingering look cast bdimd. 

The Ode to Duty seems to have been written just before the 
death of his brother John. He expressly says that he is still 
“rmtried,” and moved by “no disturbance of soul.” When the 
trial came that darkened the world for him, Wordsworth made it 
his chief task to struggle against grief. He resolutely bade fare- 
well to “the heart that fives alone, housed in a dream.” He 
welcomed “fortitude and patient cheer. ” He called his former 
creed an illusion. His themes now, more exclusively than 
before, will be the sorrows and tragedies of fife. But he must 
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find "blessed consolations in distress.” He must tell of 
“melancholy Pear subdued by Faith.” The consequence is 
that his exploration of human woes will, henceforth, be guarded 
and cautious. He now lacks the bold spirit of youth that can 
haunt the worst infected places without giving a thought to the 
danger of contagion. He is the d^ressed visitor of the sick, 
who must needs beware, and be provided with preservatives. 
He could no longer offer such harrowing pictures of misery 
as those to be found in his Ruined Cottage or even (in spite of 
the abrupt conclusion) in his admirable Michael (1800). His 
diminished vitality makes it necessary for him to ward off 
dejection. 

Argument is the process used at wearisome length in The 
Excursion. This noble poem may be described as a long ser- 
mon against pessimism, scarcely disguised by a story. Though 
different speakers are introduced, their speeches are mere 
ventriloquism. Wordsworth, as the optimistic Pedlar, or 
Wanderer, assails Wordsworth as the Solitary, or the late 
enthusiast of the French revolution, now dispirited. He uses 
all his eloquence to raise this other self to his own serene mood. 
The Excursion too often reminds us of the debates betweai 
God and Satan at one time set forth in churches for the edifi- 
cation of the people, the rule being that Satan should have 
the worst of the controversy- It is the same with Words- 
worth's Solitary, who is presented to us in unfavourable 
colours; his morals are not of the best. And, when he vents 
his misanthropy, he does not seem to be quite so fearless, 
cogent and impressive an exponent of his own views as he 
might have been. We cannot help thinking that, if the author 
of Cain had been entrusted with the part, he would have made 
it many times more telling. The worthy pedlar’s triumph 
would not have been so easily achieved. 

The other manner in which Wordsworth now fought against 
grief is illustrated by his White Doe of Rylstone (1807). In this 
poem, he renounced argument and called imagination to his 
aid. He found his subject in the romantic past, in an old tale 
of war and bloodshed, the tragedy of a catholic rebel Idlled 
with all his sons in a revolt against queen EHzabeth. Only one 
daughter survived, Emily, who, many years after pillage and 
ruin had passed over the paternal estate, drew comfort from the 
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visitings of a white doe bred by her in her happy days. The 
doe is a symbol of the past, the lovely phantom of buried 
memories. Her first apparition gives the lady “ one frail shock 
of pain” ; but the pain soon passes into a holy, nuld and grateful 
melancholy. 


Not sunless gloom or unenlightened, 

But by tender fancies brightened. 

The awful tragedy has thus been transformed by length of time 
and strength of habit into something both beautiful and sweet. 
This is as it should be with the deepest of human woes. 

This graceful symbol makes the end of the poem one of the 
most lovely passages in Wordsworth’s poetry. Yet the poem, 
as a whole, is languid, and even the moral impression is felt to 
be less convincing than it might have been. The reason is 
that the poet never dares courageously to cope with despair. 
He can paint with free energy neither the fate of the rebels, 
the dang of arms and shocks of death, nor even the pangs and 
sorrows of Emily. During the battle which is to end in the 
death of her father and brothers, she, represented as a protest- 
ant in a catholic family, is seen awaiting the issue with- 
out even daring to express a wish for either side. When an 
old man offers to secure a hiding-place for her kindred if van- 
quished, she declines the offer and declares herself “with her 
condition satisfied.” Later, before she has seen the white doe, 
she must already have found springs of comfort, for she is 
strangdy said to be “sustained by memory of the past.” 
Such reticence in the picture of desolation much enfeebles the 
effect of the poem. How much more striking it would have 
been if it had begun with dark, valiant scenes of tragic fate; 
if Emily’s despair had been made so evident that we ^ould 
feel for her the want of supernatural comfort, the necessity of 
the coming in of the white doe! 

Wordsworth, in this period, often defeats his own object by 
refusing to describe the power of evil or woe to the full. He 
stirs a protest in the reader’s mind, incites him to complete the 
half-drawn picture of misery. Or else, the strain of his muscles 
in the fight against grief, his repeated assaults and his tricks to 
dude the grasp of the great adversary, often leave the reader 
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more distressed than he would be by open pessimistic out- 
pourings. Indeed, the greatness of Wordsworth, in these 
years, lies in his stubborn refusal to confess himsdf overcome. 
There is pathos in his optimism, as in the sight of a strong man 
that will not we^ though timely tears might do him good. 
His stoic poem Laodamia (1814) is a proof of this. The 
Olympian serenity advocated in it makes us fed. — and pain- 
fully feel — ^the distance between the summit where gods dwdl 
and the lower ground inhabited by men. Wdl for the gods to 
disprove "the tumult of the soul!” Wdl for the Elysian 
fidds to be a place where there are 

No fears to beat away — no strife to heal — 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure! 

But poor Laodamia is merely human and lives on this earth of 
ours. She cannot ‘ ‘ meddy mourn "for her lost hero. She dies 
of a broken heart, and it seems hard that she should be p unish ed 
for it as for meditated suidde. 

Is this the condusion of optimism? How hard, inhuman 
and, one might add, despairing! The poem is great and pa- 
thetic, because Wordsworth, all the time, S3rmpathises with 
Laodamia, feds for her tender weakness, is at heart more like 
her than like the heroic, dishumanised Protesilaus. But it 
can scarcely be called a comforting poem. The same might be 
said of the other verse of this period in which Wordsworth 
insists on prodaiming both the grandeur and difficulty of 
hopefulness, when, for instance, he calls hope 

The paramount duty that Heaven lays 
For its own honotir on man’s suffering heart. 

We percdve how lofty is the peak — and, also, how hard the 
climbing. 

The rest of Wordsworth’s career (1814-50) adds compara- 
tivdy little to his best verse. No works of magnitude are to be 
found in it, the most considerable being collected memorials of 
oTift or other of the many tours he made either in the British 
T-cilpfi or on the continent, or series of sonnets, like The Fiver 
Dvddon (1820), and Ecclesiastical Sonnets (1822). Though 
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several of these sonnets or short pieces are as exquisite as any 
in the former volumes, these gems are now far between, and no 
new departure is perceptible. The days of original thought 
and spontaneous creation are over. Perhaps the most ] 3 rrical 
burst of the period is the poem entitled Composed upon an 
Evening of extraordinary splendour and beauty, in i8i8, which 
breathes his former enthusiasm for the aspects of nature; yet 
it is to be noticed that an “extraordinary” magnificence is now 
needed to revive youthful ecstasies that used to feed on what 
was common in the beauty of things. The character of his 
later verse is other than this. Scandalised by the fame of 
Byron and the success of the new cynical and pessimistic 
poetry, Wordsworth exaggerates his own sermonising ten- 
dencies. There is now a fixed and rigid attitude, a sort of opti- 
mistic trick, in the poems which extol the minute joys of life 
and endeavour to tone down its sorrows. He does his best 
to convert himself to Anglicanism, which, however, he cele- 
brates with more copiousness than real warmth. His £c- 
desiastical Sonnets are the Anglican counterpart, on a much 
narrower basis, of Chateaubriand’s Ginie du Christianisme. In 
politics, his evolution has become complete to the point of 
appearing a recantation. He pursues against liberalism the 
campaign upon which, for liberal reasons, he had entered 
against Napoleon. He seems to find everything for the best in 
Europe after the French emperor’s overthrow. He approves 
and upholds the Holy Alliance and opposes, with might and 
main, every attempt at reform in his own country. He protests 
against the too advanced instruction which the liberals de- 
sire to impart to girls in the lake district, against the spread 
of mechanics’ institutes, against the emancipation of Irish 
catholics, against the abolition of slavery by parliament, against 
the abolition of capital punishment, against parliamentary 
reform, and so forth. The one change he supports is the 
extension of copyright, which affects his own interests as a 
writer. That he was sincere in all his opinions, and that he had 
strong arguments for his absolute conservatism, cannot be 
doubted. No apostasy is to be laid to his charge. The 
evolution of his ideas, which made his old age diametrically 
opposed to his youth, can be traced, step by step, accounted 
for by outward circumstances and earnest meditations. Yet 
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we cannot help feding that, all the same, it is a progress from 
poetry to prose, from bold imaginings to timorousness, from 
hope to mistrust, from life to death. 

In the meantime, his worldly prosperity and his public 
reputation were steadily increasing. From the gladsome 
frugality of the Grasmere days he passed into ease and comfort, 
thanks to his appointment, in 1813, as stamp distributor for 
Westmorland, which enabled him to remove to Rydal Mount 
in 1814. There, he was to live till his death, courted by 
members of the nobility and higher clergy, visited by a growing 
number of pilgrims, sincere admirers and mere tourists. His 
fame, which was at a low ebb at the beginning of that period, 
partly on account of the ridicule thrown on his poems by 
reviewers, partly because the public turned in preference to 
Scott and B3rron, gradually rose after 1820, till it culminated 
in a triumphant reception at Oxford in 1839, ^ state pension 
bestowed on him in 1842 and the laureateship in 1843. Before 
the dose of his life in 1850, Wordsworth could feel assured that 
he had become one of the great poetical influences of the age. 

It is inevitable that, when retracing Wordsworth’s career, 
one should insist on the main streams of thought which flowed 
through his mind. The temptation to look upon him as a 
prophet is great, and, thus, in any estimate of him, to give 
chief prominence to the more or less systematic philosophy 
woven by him out of experience. True, few poets blended 
philosophy and poetry more intimately together. Yet, the 
two remain distinct ; they are things of a different order. They 
were in conflict more than once; so, our estimate of Words- 
worth’s poetical genius should not be reduced to an appreciation 
of his moral code. 

He was a great poet when, in I797i he wrote Tfea Ruined 
Cottage — he never outdid that pastoral and, indeed, only once 
or twice again reached such perfection. Yet (if we set aside 
the words of comfort and resignation wherein, years after, it was 
wrapt up), in itself, the tale is most distressing and desolate. 
Wordsworth’s usual optimism is not to be found in it. It 
implies a protest against the iniquity of society and the harsh- 
ness of fate. It is one of Wordsworth’s masterpieces, but, in a 
moral sense, can scarcely be called Wordsworthian. 
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The last of the Lticy poems — ^though written in 1799 — is in 
even more striking contrast to Wordsworth’s known teaching. 
It is one of the most desperate sobs that ever escaped from the 
heart of a forlorn lover. No glimpse of hope pierces through 
his vision of the tomb: 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 

With rocks, and stones, and trees. 

Stnely, Wordsworth would have condemned such a fit of blank 
despair in any other poetry than his own. Yet, he never wrote 
with more essential strength, and many of his admirers must 
needs regard this quatrain as, perhaps, the most condensed 
example of his poetical greatness. 

What has been said of his moral doctrine applies, also, to 
his theory of poetical style. It is now agreed that Wordsworth 
wrote some of his most beautiful poems in entire opposition to 
his principles of diction. He had laid it down as a rule that 
the poet should use the simple language of peasants, merely 
freed from its errors. Yet, even when he interpreted the 
feelings of cottagers and made them speak in their own names, 
he often broke this rule in the most glaring manner. The 
example pointed out by Myers is so conclusive that it would be 
idle to look for another one. It is taken from The Affliction 
of Margaret, a pathetic monologue in which a poor widow, 
who used to keep a shop, laments over the disappearance of her 
son, and pictures to herself the dangers and sufferings to which 
he may have been exposed. Not a single phrase in the beauti- 
ful stanza “Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan” but is 
raised to the highest pitch of l3nical force and subtlety. 

Without recurring to such extreme cases, in which we have 
the poet at war with the systematic thinker, we must admit 
that, in many of his finest poems, the characteristics of his 
thought and doctrine are least evident — ^whether he gives way 
to a disturbing melancholy, which he usually condemns, as in 
The two AprU Mornings or The Fountain, or where he imparts 
to us an impression of nature on which he hangs no moral, 
as in The Green Linnet or Yew-trees. The four yew-trees of 
Borrowdale, “joined in one solemn and capacious grove,’* 
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constitute one of his most impressive pictures. But no phi- 
losophy is tagged to the description, which is self-sufficient. 
There, you have Wordsworth’s power laid bare, founded on his 
imaginative vision of natural aspects, yet not passing from 
this to a moral lesson. If this dark, powerful piece of painting 
had been handed down to us without the author’s name, it is 
not certain that anyone would have ascribed it to Wordsworth; 
or, if so, it would have been on account of the Westmorland 
names fotmd in it; for, the bold allegories, the strange sonorous 
mythology, would have made many a critic hesitate. 

These instances tend to prove that his poetry is not identical 
with his habitual teaching, that it sometimes revolts against it, 
that it may here and there go beyond it. Of this conclusion, we 
ought not to lose sight, even when we pass on to the examin- 
ation of such verses as are both beautiful in themselves and 
stamped as Wordsworth’s manifest creations, to which no 
exact parallels can be found in any other poet. 

His chief originality is, of course, to be sought in his poetry 
of nature. But it is not the mere fact of his being a poet of 
nature that makes him unique. There had been many poets of 
nature before, more were to come after, him. It is not even 
the minute, precise, loving observation of her aspects that 
gives him his pre-eminence. Certainly, he was one of the most 
truthful describers when his task was to describe; though, for 
accuracy or subtlety of outward detail, he may have been 
equalled, nay, surpassed, by other poets who, at the same time, 
were botanists or naturalists, writers as different from each 
other as were Crabbe and Tennyson. Of flowers, insects and 
birds, the latter two knew, perhaps, more than Wordsworth. 
His undisputed sovereignty is not there. It lies in his extra- 
ordinary faculty of giving utterance to some of the most 
elementary, and, at the same time, obscure, sensations of 
man confronted by natural phenomena. Poetical psychology 
is his triumph. Apart from the philosophical or moral struc- 
ture which he endeavours to raise on data furnished him by his 
sensations, these sensations are, in themselves, beautiful and 
new. By new, we mean that he was the first to find words for 
them, for they must have been as old as mankind. 

There was a Boy is one of the most striking instances of this. 
The “gentle shock of mild surprise’’ felt by the lad who did 
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not catch in due time the answer of the owls to his own hootings, 
the sudd^ revelation to him of the fair landscape while he hung 
listening, his thrill of delight at seeing "the uncertain heavens 
recdved into the bosom of the steady lake” — these were 
additions to man ’s knowledge and enjoyment of his common 
sensations. The absolute truth of the analysis impresses one 
simultaneously with its beauty. The emotion is, surely, 
subtle, but, at the same time universal, and we have it here 
expressed once and for ever. No psychologist can expect to go 
further than this, no poet to hit on words more apposite and 
more harmoniously combined so as to make this little mystery 
of the soul palpable. When Coleridge read the poem in a 
letter from his friend, he said that, if he had met with these 
lines in a desert of Africa, he would have cried out “Words- 
worth” at once. Here, we have, without doubt, one of the 
essentials of Wordsworth’s poetry. 

The same character is to be found in Nutting, where we are 
told of "the intruding sky, ” that struck with remorse the boy- 
idi nut-gatherer after he had tom the boughs of a virgin bower ; 
or, again, in Skating-scene, where the poet describes the 
strange appearance of the surrounding hills, which, to the 
skater who has just stopped short after gliding at full speed, 
still seem to wheel by "as if the earth had rolled with visible 
motion her diurnal round.” Here we have a mere illusion of 
the senses, but one of the existence of which, as of its weird- 
ness and beauty, no doubt can be entertained. 

One EngHsh poet only can be compared with Wordsworth 
here: SheUey, whose senses were endowed with an unusual, 
almost a superhuman, gift of insight. He, too, was to enrich 
our knowledge of sensation by his verse. His sensitiveness 
goes into things even deeper than Wordsworth’s. He can see 
further through the screen, even spy "the warm light of life.” 
But few, if any, can follow him to the end, or remember having 
themselves experienced his wonderful ecstasies. He is alone. 
On the contrary, Wordsworth has no abnormal and hypertro- 
phied sensitiveness. It was the common healthy sensibility of 
mankind which he found himself sharing. He merely reveals 
to us what everyone has felt, or may feel any day. 

There may be a poetry of nature less obvious than that 
founded on a multitudinous notation of her detailed aspects, 
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less subtle than the analysis of exquisite sensations, but, per- 
haps, of more breadth and grandeur. Hazlitt has said that one 
could infer that Wordsworth’s poetry “was written in a 
mountainous country, from its bareness, its simplicity, its 
loftiness and its depth.” It is not, indeed, by description 
that the characters of nature are most deeply caught and 
expressed; it is by incorporation, so to say, when the image 
of the outward world, instead of being directly presaited, is 
reflected in the feelings and shines through the most indifferent 
words; thus deeply had the scenery among which he spent 
his days penetrated into Wordsworth’s mind and soul. If 
we had to praise him as the poet of mountains, we might, of 
course, choose the noble descriptive pages that abound in his 
volumes; but, rather than to these, rather than to the famous 
mountain scenes in his Excursion — ^which are too conscious — ^we 
should turn to a poem like Michael, where scenery, characters 
and style form a perfect harmony of lines and tints that could 
not have existed without a secret process of as similat ion. 
Lofty and bare, indeed, is this pastoral; few flowers grow on the 
heights where old Michael meant to build his sheepfold. The 
land is unadorned. It has no other features than the sheer 
lineaments of its sweeps and pasttires or its steep rocks, over 
which are spread by turns the naked sky and the winta: mists. 
All this, together with the bracing air, you feel from the first 
to the last line, not less when the poet gives you the speech of 
his ancient “statesman” or a glimpse of his stem mind, than 
when he paints the landscape itself. Even as the scenery 
is composed of essentials, so is the old man’s character, and so 
his language. In such passages there is not one word of de- 
scription, and yet the “pastoral mountains” are constantly 
conjured up with their raw atmosphere, behind the discours- 
ing shepherd. Every syllable he utters is their emanation. 

Another summit is reached by the poet when he freely 
allows his creed of the refining agency of the senses to pass into 
a sort of waking dream, instead of asserting itself by argument 
as in The Prelude, or even, as in Tintern Abbey, by lyrical pro- 
clamation. Few will deny one of the very first ranks in his 
verse to the fourth of the Lucy poems, where he tells us how his 
beloved had been cared for by nature since her tenderest years, 
how nature had vowed to make her “a Lady of her own,” 
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impaxting to her “the silence and the calm of mute insensate 
things, ” either bidding the storm “mould the maiden’s form by 
silent sympathy, ’’ or causing “ beauty bom of murmuring sound 
to pass into her face. ’’ Here, Wordsworth joins company with 
the most aerial of poets. He drops to the earth, for once, all that 
matter-of-factness of which Coleridge complained. He sets com- 
mon observation at defiance and simply ignores the objections of 
common sense, with which he is elsewhere only too prone to argue. 
Though most thoroughly himself when shaping Lucy’s natural 
education, he gives wings, not feet, to his most cherished belief. 
We have, in this lyric, “the fine excess’’ of poetry. Whatever 
may be said of these countiy maids who, though brought up 
under the clouds and stars, and by the side of dancing rivulets, 
failed to be informed with grace and beauty, Wordsworth has 
used his privilege as a poet of embodying a vision made, after 
aU, of mysterious possibilities, perhaps of truths in the making. 

But nature never engrossed aU his thoughts. Many were 
given to man, chiefly to the feelings of man. He shows the 
same mastery in his delineation of the hidden grams of feeling as 
of those of sensation. He, again, excels when describing the 
moral emotions in the blending of the subtle and the simple, of 
the strange and the essential. But the beauty of his verse 
seems, in this case, to come less from intuitive discovery than 
from long brooding. Fullness and compactness of meaning 
now characterise his greatest utterances. All readers catch 
their pathos at once; few, immediately, if ever, their entire 
signification. A noticeable instance is the finale of the plain 
prosaic story Simon Lee, a short stanza full to overflowing of 
his prolonged meditations on the present iniquity and harsh- 
ness of society. Poets and moralists have vied in easy railings 
at man’s ingratitude. Shakespeare, among others, is full of 
such denunciations. Alas! the greater cause for grief is the 
existence of gratitude, chiefly of excessive gratitude, which 
implies that there is a scarcity of fellow-feeling, a dearth of 
benevolence, a lack of mutual neighbourly assistance in this 
world. That exaggerated thanks should be offered for the 
merest trifle, for a deed of easy and imperative kindness, 
betrays daily uncharitableness and opens vistas of the insensi- 
bility of existing society ; it shows “ what ma.n has made of Twan ” : 
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I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning; 

Alas! the gratitude of man 
Hath oftener left me mourning. 

This is one of his many reflections which are more pregnant and 
sink deeper into the mind and heart than those of almost any 
other poet. 

From such deep sources do many of his sonnets, chiefly of 
his political sonnets, draw their rare intensity of moral feelin g . 
It is enough to remind the reader of a few familiar passages: 
his melancholy on hearing of the extinction of the republic of 
Venice; his energy of tone when he comforts poor Toussaint 
Louverture, the liberator of San Domingo, now thrown into a 
prison; the bitter restrained irony of his “high-minded Span- 
iard, ” who resents, more than the devastation of his country, 
Napoleon’s so-called benefits, and so forth. In his more 
strictly English sonnets, the greatness is not due to novelty 
of thought. It so happens that almost every idea and emotion 
expressed by Wordsworth in 1802 and the years foUowmg 
had been more than foreshadowed by Coleridge as early as 
1798 in his Ode to France or Fears in SoUtude. But the truly 
Wordsworthian power of the sonnets is owing to the protracted 
sojourn of these feelings in his breast before he gave utterance 
to them, to his long reluctance against their admission, to his 
repeated inward debates. Hence, instead of Coleridge’s ex- 
temporised effusions, which have been aptly compared, by 
Angdlier, to the sea-scud which is thrown off by a storm, here 
we have the distilled elixir. N early ten years of vexed thoughts 
went to the making, in 1803, of the final line of the sonnet to 
England, where, after enumerating and condemning what he 
calls her many political crimes, he sighs (with a unique mixture 
of reproof and tenderness, of grief and repressed pride) at the 
thought that she, nevertheless, is the least unworthy champion 
of liberty left in the world: 

O grief that Earth’s best hopes rest all in thee! 

It would be hard to match these tea. monosyllables for compact- 
ness of historical allusion and complex feeling. Such condaised 
moral utterances are among the glories of Wordsworth’s verse. 
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Other characteristics ought to be added, regarding his more 
purely artistic gifts — ^gifts of verse-writing and style, gifts of 
composition. But this would land us in endless discussions; 
for, in these respects, Wordsworth’s mastery is surely relative 
and intermittent. He reaches, at times, so high a degree of 
excellence that the mere verbal felicity of some of his simplest 
tirifis baffles the imitation of the most r^ned artists: 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago. . . . 

But he frequently mixes the highest poetry with the flatness of 
unimpassioned, uninspired prose. He also shows himself, in 
many a period or stanza, devoid of ease, elegance and p]iancJ^ 
He is more than once awkwardly naive, clumsily familiar, or, 
on the contrary, more solemn and pompous than needs be. 
The talent for construction, niggardly bestowed on the roman- 
tic poets of aU countries, is particularly weak in him. He 
could never frame and fashion a considerable poem with due 
equilibrium of substance and form, of thought and story. 
In this respect. The Excursion is a memorable failure. As 
to The Prelude, it owes its permanent interest partly to its 
admirable passages of poetry, partly to its philosophical or to its 
autobiographical value, which we feel, as we read, to be merits 
not strictly poetic. Only in compositions of moderate length, 
like The Ruined Cottage, Michael, Laodamia did he achieve 
perfect harmony, and in many of his lyrics and sonnets. 

That he often tries to lift us and himself to the poetic mood 
rather than takes this mood for granted, cannot be denied. 
Poetry often seems to be his object rather than his possession. 
He made the training of man to poetry his chief office here 
below. He leads us warily from the inlands of prose to the 
shore, marking out the way with unprecedented care; but he is 
sometimes content with gazing on the element and leaves it to 
others boldly to sail upon it or pltmge into it. The main body 
of his poems is educative and preparatory. Yet he has left 
sufficient of absolute verse, heart-searching and beautiful, 
enough for a Wordsworthian anthology that will remain among 
the most enduring treasures of romanticism. 
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Coleridge 

C OLERIDGE survives for us as poet; a poet unique in 
inspiration, unique, also, if sadly fitful, in achievement. 
But he was also philosopher, critic, theologian, moralist, 
talker — above all, a talker. And, with the strongest will in the 
world, it would have been hard for one so variously endowed 
not to dissipate his genius. Given a will exceptionally infirm, 
the wonder is that he should have left so much, rather than so 
little, as a monument of what he was. 

The strange complexity of his nature, reflected, as it is, in 
the whole tenor of his life, is a challenge to all who love to 
follow the mysterious windings of the soul. His character is an 
enthralling, as well as a deeply pathetic, study in itsdf. And 
it may even be that we shall find it throw some light upon his 
genius, as a poet. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was bom in October, 1772; two 
years after Wordsworth, one year after Walter Scott. He was 
crossing the threshold into manhood at the time when the French 
revolution was rousing the more active minds to revolt against 
the traditions of the past : a revolt which, in his case as in others, 
extended to things literary no less than to those social and 
political. He reached middle life with the reaction which 
followed the downfall of Napoleon. He died (1834) ^ 
period immediately succeeding the arrest of that reaction: 
some dozen years later than Keats and Shelley; ten years 
after B3n:on; two years after Walter Scott. And, of all the 
movements connected with those names and events, there was 
not one, unless we except the creations of Keats and Shelley, 
which did not, whether by way of action or reaction, leave 
some trace upon his soul. 
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Prom his father he inherited a reverence for verbal niceties 
which went with him throughout life; a curious strain of ped- 
antry, which crops up in the most unlikely places; above all, a 
dreamy nature, which always made him a stranger and pilgrim 
among the bustling figures and harsh incidents of daily life. 
To his mother, a woman of keen practical instincts, he does not 
seem to have owed much beyond the priceless boon of affection. 
And even this was largely lost to him when, on the death of his 
father, he was despatched, according to the practice even then 
too common in English households, to school (Christ’s hospital) 
at the age of nine (1781). Henceforth, he was to see his family 
only at the rarest intervals; and the outlet of home affections 
was virtually closed. 

Even as a child, he had laid hold on all the books — espe- 
cially, imaginative works — ^that came within his reach. At 
school, he became a prodigy of youthful learning and philo- 
sophy: “logician, metaphysician, bard,” the “inspired charity 
boy” of Lamb’s wistful recollections. For a time, as he tells 
us — and it was not for the last time — ^the “bard” was quite 
driven out by the “metaphysician.” And it needed what we 
should now consider the rather weak stimulus of Bowles’s 
sonnets to rouse him from “this preposterous pursuit” (1789). 
The remedy, such as it was, proved tmdeniably efficacious. 
For the next five years, sentiment, of the kind represented by 
Bowles, was the most powerful factor in his growth. 

In the excitement of Cambridge life (179 1-3) — ^partly, too, 
under the spell of love for Mary Evans — ^his whole beiag seems 
to have expanded. But there was nothing to mark him off 
from the ordinary student of talent until, under the spur of 
debt or ill-starred love, or both, he suddenly bolted from the 
tmiversity and enlisted in a regiment of light dragoons (De- 
cember, 1 793) . After four months of this ludicrously -unsuitable 
employment, he was discharged, by the efforts of his friends, 
and readmitted, -with due penalties, to his college. Some 
two months later (Jtme, 1794) began that acquaintance with 
Southey, then an Oxford undergraduate, which was deeply to 
colour the next few years of his life. 

Up to this time, there is nothing beyond the doubtful evi- 
dence of a school exercise to show that the revolution in France 
had roused any deep interest, or even attention, in his mind. 
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Now, under the tenser wiU of Southey, he became a fiery 
revolutionist, of a brand, however, peculiarly his own,* In 
hatred of Pitt and the war, he was, no doubt, at one with the 
other Jacobins of the time. But the Pantisocracy, which the 
two friends beat out between them, ran decisively athwart 
the main stream of revolutionary aspirations. It was intended 
only for the select few; it was no part of a general scheme of 
social reconstruction. Again, the “Jacobinism” of Coleridge, 
though not that of Southey, was always strongly charged with 
a mystical and religious element, which stands in the sharpest 
contrast with the purely secular, often atheist, temper more 
common among the reformers of that day. Lastly — and here, 
once again, he joins hands with Southey — ^the whole creed and 
beiag of the yotmg convert were drowned in a flood of senti- 
ment which woke in him, for the first time in good earnest, the 
need of poetic utterance, and which at once sets a barrier be- 
tween him and most of the leading figures among the rebel band : 
Godwin, for instance, or Holcroft, or even Thelwall, 

It was in pleading the cause of Pantisocracy that he first 
discovered — ^to himself, perhaps, as well as to others — ^his 
amazing powers of eloquence. His letters of that time are 
full of bo3dsh ddight in the discovery: “Up I arose, terrible 
in reasoning” is a typical sentaace. And, so long as he could 
convince, or even vanquish, his opponents, it is dear that he 
did not much trouble himself to put his convictions into act. 
Even his breach with Southey, who soon became lukewarm 
in the cause, would seem to have partly sprung from an imeasy 
sense that he, too, had said more than he was willing or able 
to make good, and from the consequent impulse, very natural 
though not very just, to prove that some one else was yet more 
guilty than himself. Still more ominous, even in an age of 
overwrought sentiment, is the sentimentalism of his letters. 
“Since I quitted this room,” he writes on his return from 
the fateful visit to Oxford, “what and how important events 
have been evolved! America! Southey! Miss Pricker! Yes, 
Southey, you are right. Even love is the creature of strong 

* “ We never were, at any period of our lives, converts to the system of French 
politics,” he writes, in an article on Jacobinism (1802). And the lightness with 
which he dropped the cause of France — as may be seen from his fine, but 
somewhat rhetorical, Ode (1798) — ^bears witness to the fact. 
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motive. I certainly love her.” It is small wonder tliat the 
love which began as “the creature of strong motive” — ^that is, 
Southey’s fiat — should have ended disastrously for both. A 
year later (October, 1795) the marriage duly took place. 

The poetry of these years (1794-6) is a mirror of the man: 
eloquent, loose-girt, strongly inclined to preach; in all things, 
the very reverse of the inspired pieces soon to follow. It is, 
doubtless, the sincere expression of the generous convictions 
and aspirations which he held in common with others. But 
it lacks the individuality which is the soul of poetry; and, only 
in one passage — some three or four lines of The EoUan Harp ^ — 
does it offer even a faint promise of the works by which he 
lives. It is a glorified version of sermons such as Hazlitt heard 
in the enchanted walls of the Shropshire chapel. It has nothing 
in common with The Ancient Mariner, or Christabd, or even 
the ode D^ection, 

It was the genius of Wordsworth — and, with Wordsworth, 
we must always think of his ‘exquisite sister’ — ^that first re- 
vealed him to himself. It was in daily intercourse with a 
stronger spirit than his own — ^first at Stowey (1797-8), then, 
more fitfully, in the lake country (1800-3) — ^^hat all his endur- 
ing poetry was composed. The q)dl of Wordsworth, however, 
went far deeper than this. It not only awakened the younger 
poet to creative energies which had hitherto lain asleep. It 
was a transforming influence upon his whole cast of thought, 
upon the whole character of his soul. His whole nature was 
roused, for the first time, to a full consciousness of its powers; 
and powers of which he had hitherto given no suspicion were 
suddenly called to light. A sense of the beauty of outward 
things, as deep as Wordsworth’s, but still more delicate and 
more subtle; a sense of the boundless mystery of fife — ^the 
inner yet more than the outer life — and a power of interpreting 
it in terms of thought: these were the two gifts which came to 
him with this new birth; and, however idly he may have used 
them, they remained with him to the end. Well might he say 
that “a new earth and a new heaven” were now “given to him 
in dower.” For he saw the world with a keener and more 
radiant vision than had ever been granted to him before; and 

^ I find that these lines (26-9) were first inserted in the Errata to SibyUine 
Leaves (1817). Thus, the one redeeming exception falls to the ground. 
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he saw into it more deeply. In the full sense of the terms, he 
became, for the first time, both philosopher and poet. 

That his use of these magic gifts was not what it might have 
been, is too dear. But it is only just to remember that this 
applies more to his work as philosopher than as poet. Poetry 
“comes not with observation.” And, if that be true, in a 
measure, of all poetry, of none is it so true as of that to which 
the peculiar genius of Coleridge was manifestly ordained. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that any poet could have gone on 
living for ever in an air so rarefied as that of The Ancient Mari- 
ner, or Ktibla Khan, or Christabd? Given circumstances so 
happy as almost to amount to a miracle, perhaps he might. 
But the miracle did not happen to Coleridge; and, even if his 
will had been as strong as it was weak, there is no warrant 
that it would have happened. To condemn him on this score, 
however much he himself would have accepted the condemna- 
tion, seems, therefore, unwarrantably harsh. But his other 
gifts lay in a region more under his control. And, had he been 
a man of ordinary resolution — above all, had he not let himself 
become the slave of opium — ^there was nothing to prevent him 
from accomplishing a giant’s work in philosophy and criticism. 
In criticism and the theory of criticism, he might have done for 
his own country the double work which was done for Germany 
by Lessing and Hegel, and something more besides. In phi- 
losophy, he might have recast and even extended the massive 
fabric of Kant. As it is, in neither fidd has he left more than 
a heap of disjointed, but imposing, fragments. 

The opium habit, the beginnings of which go back as far as 
1797, seems to have grown upon him during his time at Malta 
(1804-6) ; and, by the time he returned to England, the bond- 
age must have been confirmed. Again and again, he strove 
to throw off the yoke; but only to fall back again more hdp- 
lessly than before. Degraded in his own eyes, he fdt life to be 
a burden almost too heavy to be borne; and the letters which, 
now and again, were wrung from him by remorse, are, perhaps, 
among the most terrible ever written. Two things alone saved 
him from total shipwreck: the unwearied tenderness of friends, 
old and new — ^Poole, Wordsworth, Mrs. Clarkson and the 
Morgans; and the innate rectitude, winged by a strong rdigious 
impulse, which did not cease to assert itself against reiterated 
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defeat. At length, after ten years of debasement, he nerved 
himself to seek refuge with James Gillman, a physician of 
Highgate (i8i6). And, thanks to the devoted friendship and 
watchfulness of this man and his wife — ^he remained their 
“inmate” till his death — ^he slowly tore himself loose from the 
bondage in which he had been held. That he never wholly 
gave up the drug, is tolerably clear. But he so far mastered 
himself as to take it in rarer and smaller doses ; and, for practical 
purposes, the hard-fought victory was won. Thus, the last 
dghteen years of his life were years of inward peace and of 
fruitful service to others. The old weakness, no doubt, still 
dogged his steps and prevented the fulfilment of the task — a 
work on SpirUual Philosophy and half a dozen alternative 
titles — ^to which he was conscious of being called. But, in 
f amiliar talk, in formal lecturing and even in published writings, 
this was the richest period of his Ufe; and it left a deep mark 
upon some of the strongest and most eager spirits of the 
younger generation. 

The victory was won. But the long years of apparently 
hopeless struggle had left scars which nothing could wholly 
heal. The prime of his life had been largely wasted. And he 
had strained the patience of some of his best friends. Josiah 
Wedgwood had withdrawn, perhaps with undue harshness, his 
half of the pension that he and his brother had granted in days 
when nothing seemed beyond the reach of the young poet and 
thinker. Southey, who had gallantly shouldered the charge 
of the truant’s wife and children, was embittered, if not es- 
tranged. Even Wordsworth, by an unguarded utterance made 
with the best intentions, had caused a breach which could 
never wholly be made up.* This was probably the deepest 
sorrow of his Hfe; “all else,” he says, “is as a flea-bite.” 
His family life, too — ^though this was from causes which, in the 
first instance, at any rate, had little to do with opium — had 
been entirely broken up. And, though a formal separation was 
avoided, he never lived with his wife after l8io; and had, in 
fact, seen as little as he could of her since 1804. The real 
secret of the estrangement was that, by temperament, the two 

* The details of this misunderstanding are set forth in the MS. of Robinson’s 
diary, in the pubh^ed version of which they are bnefly summansed (vol. i, 
pp. 2IO-2H) See, also, Coleridge’s Letters, vd. n, pp. 577-8, 586-595. 
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were ill sorted with each other. But it is impossible not to fed 
the deepest sympathy with a woman who battled bravely with 
the hardships of her lot; and hard to check the suspicion that, 
but for opium, the difficulties might have been smoothed over. 
In any case, the breach was a worse thing for Coleridge than he 
was ever willing to acknowledge. It robbed him of the steady- 
ing influences of home life, to which he was by nature peculiarly 
open. And it left a sting in his conscience which he may have 
ignored, but which, just for that reason, was never healed. 

The strangest thing is that, in the very height of the opium 
fever, he should have been capable of efforts which, though 
lamentably unequal, still gave evidence of powers which not 
one of his contemporaries could have rivalled. It was between 
1808 and 1815 that he delivered the bulk of the critical lectures 
which make an era in the history of English literary criticism; 
that he composed The Friend, in its eaxHer and, doubtless, far 
inferior version (1809) ; and. Anally, that he wrote all save a few 
passages of Biographia Uteraria (1815), the only one of his prose 
works which can be said to survive to the present day. Even in 
the depth of his debasement, he must have retained an amazing 
spring, a power of throwing off weights which would have 
crushed another man, of recovering something, at any rate, of 
the free flight to which he was bom. It was this boundless 
power of self-retrieval that, at length, enabled him to cast off 
the yoke of opium. It was this, even more than his genius, 
which drew men to him as a magnet and never allowed him to 
forfeit the admiration, and even the respect, of his friraids. 

The work of Coleridge naturally falls under three heads: 
poetry, criticism and philosophy. It remains to attempt a 
brief estimate of each. 

All that endures of Coleridge's poetry could easily be con- 
tained in fifty pages; and, with few and doubtful exceptions, 
it was all written during the six years when he was in constant 
intercourse with Wordsworth (1797-1803). The greatest of all 
his poems, almost the only one which stands as a rounded and 
finished whole. The Ancient Mariner, is an indirect tribute to 
the liberating influences which flowed in upon him from the 
elder poet. And the ode D^ection, with the lines written after 
heating Wordsworth recite The Prelude, is a direct acknowledg- 
ment of the same debt. Yet, the powers were there before 
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they were set free by the wand of the enchanter. And it may 
well be that he had this in mind when he wrote 

O Wordsworth! we receive but what we give, 
in the one poem; and 

Power streamed from thee, and thy soul received 

The light reflected, as a light bestowed, 

in the other. So subtle is the action and reaction in such cases 
that, if this were so, it would be only just. For, after all, the 
spirit of Wordsworth was here met and answered by one as 
potent as itself. And what he did for Coleridge was not to 
mark out the channels along which his genius was to flow, but 
only to loose the springs of a fountain which, till that moment 
had lain half fro2:en beneath the earth. 

A greater contrast than that between the two poets it 
would, indeed, be hard to imagine; the one drawing his strength 
from the " common things of sky and earth, " to which his vision 
gave a meaning they had never taken before; the other build- 
ing for himself a gorgeous palace in the clouds, the colours 
and forms of which may have been reflected from those he 
had known upon the earth, but which, to us as to him, come 
charged with a thousand hints of an unearthly, enchanted 
world, known only to the spirit. As both were well aware, 
there is a central point where the two visions meet and blend. 
Biographia and the preface to Lyrical Ballads speak clearly 
enough to that. So, to anyone who can read beneath the sur- 
face, do the Ballads themselves. Still, what is bound to strike 
us first is not the resemblance, but the difference. And, how- 
ever much we may recognise the former, the more we live our- 
sdves into the world of the two poets, the less shall we be 
ready to make light of the latter. 

Before 1797, Coleridge had given no promise of what he was 
to be. “I cannot write without a body of thought,” he la- 
ments m a letter to Southey (ii December, 1794). And the 
“thought" his poetry embodied had little to distinguish it 
from what we might expect in the more highly wrought forms of 
prose. Indignation at the social wrongs of the old order and 
the wickedness of its rulers, pity for the outcast and oppressed, 
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bitter cries to the Spirit in whom alone is the harmony which 
can resolve the discord — ^these form the staple of such poems as 
Religious Musings and Ode to the Departing Year; and the style, 
stiflE with Miltonic phrases, rich in echoes of Gray and Collins, is 
no more original than the matter. Byron was not far wrong 
when, in his early satire, he mocked at the bard “to turgid ode 
and tumid stanza dear. ” But the scoff leaves the true Cole- 
ridge, the Coleridge of Kiibla Khan and The Ancient Mariner, 
utterly untouched. 

With these poems, the first-fruits of his friendship witb 
Wordsworth, we are in a different world. It is hard to bdfieve 
they can have come from the same man. The "body of 
thought” and the imagery which hung round it liVft an ill- 
fitting garment have both vanished. Every idea presents itself 
unbidden as an image; and every image suggests a world of 
wonder and enchantment — ^the world of whidi he holds the 
as no poet has done before or since, and in which, as poet, he 
was, henceforth, to have his home. 

In Kubla Khan, an enemy might say that the "body of 
thought” does not obtrude itself for the simple reason that 
there is no thought to obtrude. And it is true that, of all 
poems, this is the most airy and unsubstantial: a "vision,” a 
“ dream, ” if there ever was one; as the author himself tdls us, 
an opium dream — ^the one good service the "accursed drug” 
ever did him. This, however, does not rob the poem either 
of its power or its charm. On the contrary, it is, perhaps, the 
secret of both. And, even if there were no other argument 
which forced us to confess it, this one poem would be enougji to 
prove that, while thought alone, however inspiring is power- 
less to make poetry, pure imagery and pure music, even with- 
out thought (if sudi a thing be possible), suffice, when working 
in absolute harmony, to constitute what pedantry alone could 
daiy to be a great poem. And, when a poem is so charged 
with suggestion, when, at each touch, it transports us into a 
world of the poet’s making, when each shading of the colours, 
each modulation of the rhythm, presents that world in a new 
light, when our own mood finds itself forced, step by step, to 
follow the ever-changing mood of the poet, can we be quite 
sure that thought is absent? Reflection is; reasoning is; but 
that subtler, more impalpable, process, which plays a real part 
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not only in our dreams but even in our waking resolves and 
inferences — ^this, assuredly, is not. Unconscious though this 
may be in the process, it is conscious enough in the result. It 
brings about a frame of mind as distinct, as unmistakable, as 
any of those tiniversally recognised to be “thought.” 

In the case of The Ancient Mariner, no such question could 
be raised. There, we have an ordered story which moves on 
imchecked, doubtless through a world of wonder, from mys- 
terious preface to inevitable close. Each incident stands out 
dear-cut and vivid; each corresponding change in the soul of 
the mariner is registered, no less distinctly, as upon the plate 
of an enchanted dial. That is one side of the matter; and a 
side which sets the poem in the sharpest contrast with the 
phantasmagoria of Ktibla Khan. On the other hand, each 
inddent in that long succession — the sailing of the ship, 
the gradual disappearance of the landmarks, the southward 
voyage and the rest — ^is presented not with the shorthand 
brevity which suits the needs of daily life, but in the successive 
images, distinct and single, which struck the eye of the mariner 
at the moment; and this with a persistency which is dearly 
intentional, and which it would be hard to paralld from any 
other poem. It is here that the method of Ktcbla Khan repeats 
itsdf. 

In one respect, indeed. The Ancient Mariner carries that 
method a step further. In Kubla Khan, there is a general 
sense of colour diffused throughout the poem. But, when we 
come to ask how that impression is conveyed, it is impossible 
to lay our finger upon anything more definite than the 

forests andeat as the hills, 

Endosing sxmny spots of greenery. 

In The Ancient Mariner, on the other hand, we are not at loss 
for a moment. The ice “as green as emerald,” the “copper 
sky” of the tropics, the moonbeams “like April hoar-frost 
spread upon the sultry main,” the moonlight that “steeped 
in silentness the steady weathercock” — ^these are but a rem- 
nant of the lavish store of cdour which brightens the whole 
poem. And the touches which mark the more unearthly 
moments of the mariner’s sufferings are still to add: 
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The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Bttmt green and blue and white; 

The charmed water burnt alway, 

A still and awful red; 

not to speak of the ghastly colours which “patched the bones” 
of Death, in a verse which the subtle instinct of Coleridge led 
him subsequently to strike out. Of all the elements that blend 
to make an image, colour is the most potent. And, if there 
be any poem which drives this truth home, it is The Ancient 
Mariner. 

As to the significance of this imagery — above all, in the 
supernatural episodes of the poem — Coleridge himself has done 
something to mislead later critics. Even to friendly readers, 
such as Lamb and, perhaps, Wordsworth, “all the miraculous 
parts” seem to have been t hing s suspect. And Southey, with 
however ill a grace, was probably giving voice to the common 
verdict when he pronotmced the poem to be “ an attempt at the 
Dutch sublime. ” It is small wonder, therefore, that Coleridge, 
who was never too confident in his own genius, should have 
taken fright. And, in Biograph.ia, he is a shade too amdous to 
explain that his stress lay not on the incidents themselves, but 
on their working upon the soul of the mariner. That there 
is some truth in this, is certain. But it is not the whole truth, 
nor anything like it. The incidents themsdves — ^and, not 
least, the marvels — ^have a compelling power upon the imagin- 
ation; the story, as a mere story, is among the most thrilling 
ever told. And, when we remember that this story diapes 
itself in a succession of images unsurpassed for poetic power and 
aptness, how is it possible to deny that all this counts, and 
counts unspeakably, in the total imaginative effect? It is, 
no doubt, still more surprising that, when all is said, tiiese 
things riiould be no more than an dement in a larger whole; 
that, side by side with these outward inddents and images, we 
should have to reckon, and reckon at least as largdy, with their 
reflection in the soul of the man who saw and suffered from 
them; that, from beginning to end, we should see them through 
his eyes and fed them through his spirit. But this is the 
mirade of Coleridge. And it is a poor tribute to his genius 
if we insist upon isolating one dement and asserting that it is 
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all he had to give. It is only by taking both elements together 
and giving full allowance to both that we do justice to the 
unique quality of this “miraculous” poem. 

The first part of Christdbel was written almost immediately 
after T%e Ancient Mariner, and shortly before the little band of 
Stowey was broken up, never again to meet tmder such “indul- 
gent sHes. ” The theme is of the same nature as in the preced- 
ing poem. It is handled with more artifice; but, just for that 
reason, perhaps with less of inspiration; certainly, with less of 
buoyant and exultant freedom. The ‘ ‘ spring of love ’ ' that had 
gushed from the poet’s heart, as, for the first time, he saw and 
felt how “excellently fair” were the “outward shows of sky 
and earth” and how deep the meaning that lay hidden within, 
could never again gush “unaware.” And, when he speaks 
once more of the vision that had come in the first instant of his 
awakening, it is only to lament that it had been withdrawn 
almost as soon as it was given and had left nothing but yearning 
and self-reproach behind. In any case, the personal note, 
which is very strong in The Ancient Mariner and which some 
have thought has found its way too loudly into its closing 
verses, is deliberately banished from Christdbd; or finds an echo 
only in the poignant passage about broken friendship, which he 
himself considered “ the best and sweetest lines he ever wrote, ” 
and in the epilogue to the second part, which is partly an ob- 
vious suggestion from the “breeze-bome” elfish nature of his 
son. Hartley, partly a lament over the difficulty — ^the impossi- 
bility, as it proved — of the task which he had set himself: the 
solution of which, unhke the hopes and longings of the child, was 
always to seek and never, alas, to find. 

The same elaboration is manifest, also, in the metre. 
Never before had the four-foot couplet been used with 
such variety and subtlety of effect. As the author himself 
points out, that effect is largely produced by a frequent use 
of the anapaestic movement, which had ailready found its 
way into the ballad measure of The Ancient Mariner; as in 
the lines — 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 
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But it is here invoked stUl more persistently; as, indeed, in 
general, there is a subtlety, not to say a finesse, about the 
rhythmical movement of this poem, wHch would have been 
quite out of place in the rushing narrative and more homely 
metre of the other. It is one more proof of the wide gulf by 
which, in spirit and in total effect, the two poems are divided. 
Of the subtlety which went to the creation of the metre in 
ChHstabel there could be no clearer illustration than the failure 
both of Scott and Byron — ^the one in the opening lines of The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, the other in a cancelled introduction of 
The Siege of Corinth — to catch anything like the cadence of the 
rhythm which, avowedly, served for their model. 

It has been said that “the thing attempted in Christahel is 
the most difficult in the whole field of romance: witchery by 
daylight.” And nothing could come nearer the mark. The 
miraculous element, which lies on the face of The Ancient Mari- 
ner, is here driven beneath the surface. The incidents them- 
selves are hardly outside the natural order. It is only by a 
running fire of hints and suggestions — ^which the unimaginative 
reader has been known to overlook — ^that we are made aware 
of the supernatural forces which lie in wait on every side. The 
lifting of the lady across the threshold, the moan of the mastiS 
bitch, the darting of the flame as the enchantress passes — ^to the 
heedful, all these things are full of meaning; but, to the unwary, 
they say nothing; they say nothing to Christabel. Yet, the 
whole significance of the poem is boimd up with these subtle 
suggestions; though it is equally true that, if they were more 
than suggestions, its whole significance would be altered or 
destroyed. It would no longer be “witchery by daylight,” 
but by moonlight; which is a very different thing. 

To take a world not markedly differait from that given to 
us in nature, and fill it with the presence, unseen but fdt, of the 
supernatural; to tell a tale of human joys and sorrows, and 
mak e it seem “a story from the world of spirits” — ^this, indeed, 
was the aim of Coleridge. But no one was more keenly aware 
than he what were the obstacles to its achievement. “I have, 
as I always had, ” he said about a year before his death, “the 
whole plan entire from beginning to end in my mind” — ^it may 
be suspected that this is one of many similar ddusions — “but 
I fear I could not [now] carry on with equal success the execu- 
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tion of the idea, an extremely subtle and delicate one.” So 
subtle and delicate, in truth, that it is doubtful whether even 
a man of stronger will and more mastery of self could ever have 
ended the poem in the same tone in which it was begun. Even 
of the fragment, as it now stands, it can hardly be said that the 
second part carries out the design so perfectly as the first. 
The localisation of the scene in a familiar coimtry may, as has 
sometimes been said, have something to do with this compara- 
tive failure. But it is due much more to other causes: to an 
almost inevitable inability on the poet’s part to maintain him- 
self indefinitely in the doubly distilled imaginings which were 
the essence of his undertaking. Even in the earlier part, it 
would seem that the right note had not always come to him at 
the first effort. For, if we are to believe a contemporary 
reviewer — ^it may have been Hazlitt— in The Examiner (2 June, 
1816), the original version of 

A sight to dream of, not to tell! 


was 


Hideous, deformed, and pale of hue; 

and there are other instances of the same kind. The reviewer 
scornfully remarks that the rejected reading was “the key- 
stone to the whole poem,” and that it was rejected by the 
author for that very reason. In his heart, he must have 
known better. It is of the essence of the poem not to feed the 
mind with facts — stiU less, with gruesome facts — ^but to spur 
the imagination by a sense of mystery. It is manifest that the 
original reading renounces the latter purpose for the former. 
And, if this be the case, it is clear that Coleridge would have 
ruined his poem by retaining it. 

Thesketch of the projected continuation, which Gillman gives 
on the authority of the poet, reads poorly enough. But it is im- 
possible to say what it, or any other raw material, might have 
become under the transforming breath of inspiration. Still, 
temperament and opium between them had so clouded the sense 
of fact in Coleridge that it would be rash to pronounce whether 
this was really the plan which he had in his mind from the begin- 
ning, or nothing more than the impro\isation of the moment. 
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How did Coleridge stand towards outward nature? and 
what was his place in the poetic movement of his time? It is 
impossible to leave his work, as poet, without a few words on 
each of these crucial, but widely different, matters. 

This was the golden age of “the poetry of nature”; and 
Coleridge may claim his place in it with the best. It is a place 
entirdy to himself; and it depends upon two qualities. The 
first is a faculty of minute and subtle observation, which he 
may have learned, in the first instance, from Wordsworth, but 
which he fostered to a degree of delicacy to which neither 
Wordsworth himself, nor, perhaps, any other “worshipper of 
nature,” Keats excepted, ever quite attained. The “creaking 
of the rook’s wing” and the branchless ash. 

Unsunned and damp, whose few poor ydlow leaves 
Ne’er tremble in the gale, yet tremble still. 

Panned by the waterfall, 

in This Ume-tree bower, my prison, and that “peculiar tint of 
yellow-green ” which marls the sunset sky in the ode Dejection, 
together with whole poems such as The Nightingale, bear wit- 
ness to this extraordinary power. And, if more were wanted, it 
is supplied in abundance, though rather as raw material than as 
poetic creation, by the notes written when he was once more in 
constant communion with Wordsworth (1803), and published 
in the book which, of all others, throws most light upon the 
secret springs of his genius, Anima Poetcs (pp. 34-52). Nor 
does this command of minute detail in any sense bar the way 
to an equal mastery of broad, general effects. What picture 
was ever painted with broader brush than that of the ice-fields 
or the tropical ocean in The Ancient Mariner? What general 
^ect was ever caught more precisdy than that of the moon- 
light “steeping in silentness the steady weathercock” of the 
same poem, or of April as the month “of dark brown gardens 
and of peeping flowers” in the ode Dejection? It may be 
doubted whether full justice has even yet been done to this 
side of the poet’s genius. 

Yet, even this quality, great though it be, would have 
availed little, if it had not gone hand in hand with one of a very 
different order. With such a store of observed images at his 
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command, there must have been a constant temptation to 
lavish it at every turn. Nothing is more surprising than the 
reserve, the deepless sense of poetic fitness, with which it is 
employed by Coleridge. Even this, indeed, does not give us 
the whole truth. It is not only that such images recur seldom ; 
but that, when they do, they are lifted into a rarer atmosphere, 
a more remote region, than that of mere outward vision. In 
all his greater poems — The Ancient Mariner, perhaps, alone 
excepted — we are made to fed, and we should hardly have 
entered into their spirit unless we did fed, that the outer world 
is presented to us not directly, but through a veil of mystery, 
which softens all that is harsh in outline or colour; by a kind of 
second sight, which rather recalls objects, once familiar, to the 
memory, than offers thdr actual image to the eye. “Sir 
George Beaumont,” he notes in Anima Poeke, “found great 
advantage in learning to draw from nature through gauze 
spectacles.” And, with a success which we may be very sure 
Sir George never approached, he seems to have applied a like 
process to the forms of nature, as r^ected in his poetry. Not 
that his eye was ever shut even to the crudest effects of the 
“inanimate cold world. ” The very chemists’ jars of “ blue and 
green vitriol, ” as reflected in the stagnant reaches of a London 
canal, win an entry in his note-book. * But when they appear 
in his poetry, it is — or, did dates allow, it would be — as the 
“witch’s oils” that “burnt green and blue and white” arotmd 
the waterlogged vessd in the “charmed water” of the tropical 
sea. Nothing, in short, that he found in the outer world 
attained its rightful value for him until, “by sublimation 
strange,” it had passed into the “realm of shadows” which 
Schiller conceived to be the true region both of poetry and of 
action.* 

Of his place in the poetic movement of his time there is no 
need to speak at length. It was the hour of romance. And, 
of all that is purest and most ethereal in the romantic spirit, 
his poetry is the most finished, the supreme, embodiment. 
No doubt, some of the strands which went to make up the 
intricate web of the romantic tissue appear but faintly, if at all, 

* Anima PoeUst p. 28, 

* See Das Ideal und das Lehen, of which the original title waa Das Reich der 
SckaUen. 
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in the poetiy of Coleridge. Medievalism, which pla3rs a large 
part in the work of Scott and othCTs, is to Coleridge commonly 
no more than a vague atmo^here, such as would give the 
needful sense of remoteness and supply the fit setting for the 
marvellous which it is his purpose to hint at or openly diq)lay. 
Once only does he go palpably beyond this: in the shadowy 
picture of 


The chamber carved so curiouriy, 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

For a lady’s chamber meet. 

But, even this touch of medievalism is studioudy vague; nor 
are the allusions to trial by combat which follow in the second 
part of Christdbel any more precise. Contrast these with the 
description of Madeline's chamber in The Eve of Saint Agnes 
or of the feudal castle and the moss-troopers in The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel', and we have the measure of the gulf which parts 
Coleridge from other romantic poets in this matter. 

Of the historic instinct, strong both in Scott and Byron, 
Coleridge, in truth, was defiantly destitute. 

“ Of all the men I ever knew, Wordsworth himself not excepted, ” he 
writes, “I have the faintest pleasure in things contingent and 
transitory. . . . Nay, it goes to a disease with me. As I was gazing 
at a wall in Carnarvon Castle, I wiriied the guide fifty nsiles ofE 
that was telling me. In this chamber the Black Prince was bom — or 
whoever it was, ” 

he adds, as wdl he might. It is true that, when the first 
cantos of Childe Harold appeared, he had the courage to assert: 
“ It is exactly on the plan that I myself had not only conceived 
six years ago, but have the whole scheme drawn out in one of 
my old memorandum books. ” * But this was a pure ddusion, 
of the same kind as that which led him to declare he had con- 
ceived a poem, with Michael Scott for hero, much superior to 
Goethe’s Faust',^ with this difference, that, whereas Faust 
lay within his field of vision, Childe Harold, or any other poem 
that riiould make appeal to “the sense of a former world,” 
after the manner of Byron, assuredly did not. 

^Letters, vdL n, p. 583. *See Table-Talk^ voL n, pp. io8-ii3. 
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It was in the subtler, more spiritual, regions of romance that 
Coleridge found his home. As to his treatment of the marvel- 
lous, ever “the main region of his song,” little need be added 
to what has been said already. In one form or another, the 
theme never ceased to haunt his mind during the brief flower- 
ing time of his genius ; and The Ancierd Mariner, Christabel and 
TTie Three Graves stand for three quite distinct modes of 
approaching it. In The Ancient Mariner, the poet openly 
proclaims his marvels, and exults in them. In Christabel, they 
are thrown iuto the background, and conveyed to our mind 
rather by subtle suggestion than direct assertion. Finally, in 
The Three Graves, neither incidents nor persons have, in them- 
selves, anything of the marvellous; it appears solely in the 
withering blight brought by a mother’s curse upon three inno- 
cent lives. It is here that Coleridge most nearly approaches 
the field and method of Wordsworth; whose Peter Bell — ^in 
another way, perhaps. The Thom — offers a curious analogy 
with this powerful but, as usual, unfinished poem. In the 
homdier region, he was, manifestly, less at ease than among 
the marvels and subtleties of the two other poems; and it is 
rather th^e that the secret of his tmique genius must be sought. 

Two thing s, in particular, may be noted. The indirectness 
by which the elusive touches of Christabel are made to work 
their cumulative effect may be contrasted with the directness 
of the method employed by Keats in his treatment of a like 
theme, the transformation of a serpent into the guise of a 
woman, in Lamia. But it is more important to bear in mind 
that, if Coleridge is haunted by the marvellous, it is less for its 
own sake than as a symbol of the abiding mystery which he, 
like Wordsworth, found everywhere in life, withii man and 
around him; a sign of the spiritual presence which, in his faith, 
bound “man and bird and beast” in one mystical body and 
fellowship; a token of the love which is the life of all creation, 
and which is revealed to us in “the blue sky bent over all.” 
It is this faith which gives a deeper meaning to these fairy 
creations than they bear upon the surface, and which raises the 
closing verses of The Ancient Mariner from the mere irrelevant 
appendage they have seemed to some critics, to an expression of 
the thought that lies at the core of the whole poem. And, if 
this be true, his well-known retort to Mrs. Barbauld — “ Madam, 
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the faxilt of the poem is that it has too much moral” — ^would 
take a wider significance than has commonly been supposed. 
Only, the self-depredation of the poet must not be taken more 
seriously than it deserves. 

In treating of Coleridge as literary critic, there is no alter- 
native but to speak either very briefly or at considerable 
length. The latter is here impossible. All that can be done, 
therefore, is to indicate the main avenues which his critidsm 
opened out. 

The only written monument of his critical work is that con- 
tained in (1815-17), and in a short series of 

artides contributed to Parley’s Bristol Journal a year or two 
earlier (1814) . * All dse has to be gleaned from the very imper- 
fect reports of his lectures, recorded by Collier, Crabb Robinson 
and others. These lectures, of which there were, in all, some 
dozen courses, were ddivered, partly in London partly at 
Bristol, between the years 1808 and 1819. Their avowed sub- 
jects, apart from a course on the history of philosophy (1818-19), 
were, mainly, the drama m general, or Shakespeare and Milton. 
But Coleridge was never the man to be bound down by a 
syllabus; and his audience had, on occasion, to bear, as best 
they could, a defence of school-flogging, an attack on “the 
Lancastrian system of education” and other such irrelevandes, 
when they had come to hear a discourse on Romeo and Juliet. 
Yet, in spite of these glaring faults, the lectures were not sel- 
dom worthy both of their subject and of their author. And, 
with the written pieces, they form a body of work such as 
makes an epoch in the history of English — it would hardly be 
too much to say, of European — criticism. 

Coleridge concerns himself not only with the practice of 
criticism, but, also — ^perhaps, by preference — ^with its theory. 
On both sides, he offers the sharpest contrast with the critics of 
the century, and, not least, of the generation, preceding. The 
Wartons and Hurd, no doubt, stand apart from the men of 
their day. In sentimait, they rebd against the canons of the 
Augustans; and, so far, thq^ are at one with Coleridge. But 

* They are reprinted in the appendix to Cottle's Early RecoUecHons, To the 
works mentioned above should be added a pregnant section of A Pre~ 
Urninary Treatise on Method, prefixed to Encydopcsdia Metropoktana, It was 
written in 1817 and published in i8iS. 
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they were content to defend their instinctive judgments on 
purdy literary grounds, and made no attempt to justify them 
on more general principles. Indeed, they seem never to have 
su^ected that their revolt against the established taste in 
poetry carried with it a revolt against the established system 
in philosophy. Coleridge, on the other hand, was philosopher 
just as much as poet. He lived in the full tide of a philosophi- 
cal, no less than a poetic, revival. He was hinasdf among the 
leading figures in both. He had, therefore, on both sides, a 
far richer store of material to draw from than had been open 
to the earlier rebels. And it was the first instinct of his nature 
to weave, or force, every side of his experience into a consistent 
whole. 

At the first step, he rules out the assumption, which, from 
Horace onwards, had wrought such havoc in criticism, that the 
object of poetry is to instruct; or, as a less extreme form of the 
heresy had asserted, to make men morally better. That this 
may be an effect of poetry — of much that is noblest in poetry — 
he is not in the least concerned to deny. That, however, is no 
more than an incidental restdt. And the true end, or function, 
of poetry is to give immediate pleasure: pleasure, he explains 
in a somewhat disconcerting addition, “through the medium 
of beauty.”* 

This may not cany us very far. But, at least, it serves to 
warn us off from the wrong road, and to set our feet at the ban- 
ning of the right one. More than this: by further additions 
and modifications, Coleridge so expands his original doctrine as 
to bring us considerably further on the path. In the first 
place, the assertion that the pleasure which imaginative art 
aims at giving is wrought “through the medium of beauty,” 
however much it may dieck the logical flow of the argunaent, at 
least serves to enforce the truth, already laid down by Aristotle, 
that imaginative pleasure differs in kind from all other forms of 
pleasure: nay, that one form of imagmative pleasure differs in 
kind from all other forms of imaginative pleasure: that given 
by poetry, for instance, from that given by sculpture or paint- 
ing; that given by the drama from that given by lyric or 
by epic. In the second place, his own analysis of that 
which constitutes “beauty” is so illuminating, his own 

* Farley’s B, /. art. i. 
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eicposition of the conditions necessary to poetic pleasure is 
so subtle, as to bring us a great deal further on the road 
than, at the first moment, we may have been aware. The 
former throws a flood of light upon the points in which the 
various arts differ from each other, as well as upon those 
they have in common. 'Ihe latter — enforced, as it is, by 
a criticism of Shakespeare’s early poetic work, and rein- 
forced by an equally ddicate criticism of the charm at- 
taching to the consummate presentment of “common form” 
in poetry, particularly by the Italian poets of the later 
renascence — ^is one of the most satisfying things ever writtrai 
in this kind. Tn applying the principles which he had already 
laid down in theory, the author succeeds both in defining them 
more closely and in extending them more widely; in the very 
statement of his theory, he contrives to offer a model of the 
method which critics should aim at following in practice. 

Of the rest of his work in practical criticism, no account can 
be offered. It must suffice to mention his criticism of Words- 
worth in Btog^apMa, and that of Shakespeare, as dramatist, in 
various courses of his lectures. The former, in itsdf, is a fine 
and discriminating piece of work. But it is more than doubtful 
whether Coleridge was the man to have undertaken it. He was 
aware that the slightly astringent touch, which he felt justice 
demanded, would give offence to his brother poet. And, con- 
sidering the rdation between the two men — a relation once of 
the warmest friendship, now of strained forbearance — it would 
have been more gracious to keep silence. Indeed, so far as the 
criticism deals with Wordsworth’s theory of “poetic diction,” 
it cannot but strike the reader as carping; not to mention the 
appearance of treachery involved in attacking a theory for 
which he himsdf was commonly held, and, probably, with some 
justice, to be, in part, responsible. As critic of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic genius, his part is less ambiguous, though even this 
is complicated by questions of unacknowledged debts to 
Schlegel. He was the first English writer to insist that every 
work of art — ^in this instance, every play — is, by its very nature, 
an organic whole; and that, if this is harder to discern in the 
complicated structure of Shakespearean and much other 
modem drama, it is because, at least in the nobler examples, 
such plays are not less, but more, vitally articulated; not less. 
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but more, spontaneous and organic. Structure, scenic eflEect, 
poetry, character — all are shown to spring from the same 
common root in the spirit of the poet; each to enhance the 
imaginative effect which, instinctively, he had in view. And 
he enforces this, not as a mere abstract doctrine — ^though it 
lies at the core of his theory of beauty — ^but by an exposition of 
individual masterpieces which, for subtlety and suggestiveness, 
had certainly, if we except Goethe’s masterly criticism of 
Hamlet, never been approached. It remains true that, having 
done so much, he might justly have been expected to do even 
more; and that nothing but his own nervdessness, at once the 
cause and effect of the opium habit, could have prevented him 
from doing it. 

If, in literary criticism, there has sometimes been a dis- 
position to exaggerate the value of the work actually accom- 
plished by Coleridge, in philosophy, the tendency has almost 
always been to give him less than his due; certainly, as to what 
he achieved in the way of writing; too often, even as to his 
intrinsic capacity. Yet, his importance in the history of 
English philosophy is not to be denied. It is neither more nor 
less than to have stood against the current which, for the last 
century, had swept everything before it; to have assailed the 
mechanical philosophy which, from the time of Locke, had 
jSrmly entrenched itself in this country and in France; and, 
however much he may have been overborne by the prejudices 
of the moment, at least to have paved the way for their ulti- 
mate exposure and defeat. Even at the moment, in the high 
tide of Bentham’s influence, his labours were by no means in 
vain. As writer — still more, in his talk and in his personal 
influence — ^he served for a rallying point to all who felt, if they 
could not explain to themselves, the inadequacy of the pre- 
vailing system: the one man who was capable of laying bare its 
fallacies, the one man who was able to give a reasoned account 
of the larger faith after which they were blindly groping. The 
evidence of this is to be found in the lives of such men as Ajimld 
and Maurice ; or, more compactly, in the generous essay of Mill 
and the brilliant, but not too generous, chapter devoted to the 
subject in Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. 

In philosophy, as he himself would have been the first to 
acknowledge, he was building on the foundations laid by Kant 
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and, to a less degree, by Fichte and Schilling. At what time 
he became acquainted with the writings of Kant, is a diluted 
point. He himself seems to place it in 1800;* and, though he 
was constitutionally inaccurate about all matters of fact, it is 
hard to see why this date, the period immediately following 
his return from Germany, should not be accepted. The ques- 
tion is hardly one of supreme importance. For, despite some 
unlucky borrowings from ScfaelEng (alas! unacknowledged), he 
was in no sense a mere adapter, still less a mere cqpjdst, from 
the Germans.* He worked, as all philosophers must work, on 
hints furnished by his predecessors; and that is all. 

His aim was to show the necessity of replacing the mechani- 
cal interpretation of life and nature, which he found in posses- 
sion of the field, by one consistently spiritual, indeed religious. 
And he carries out this purpose over the whole field of experi- 
ence: in metaphysics and philosophy; in ethics and politics; not 
to mention his application of the same principle to imaginative 
creation, as briefly indicated in the preceding section. In 
metaphysics, his work is probably less satisfactory than in any 
other branch of his vast subject. And that, partly because he 
is here more ready than elsewhere to follow the hazardous 
guidance of ScheUing; partly because the temptation to press 
speculative truth into the service of a particular religious creed 
was more than he was able wholly to resist. Hence, with all 
his subtlety, he does not succeed in driving home the essen- 
tially creative action of the mind in the process of knowledge 
— and that, after all, is the main point at issue — at all as clearly 
as Kant had done before him. And, by his use of the distinction 
between the “reason” and the “xmderstanding” — a distinction 
originally due to Kant — ^for the purpose of bolstering up 
opinions originally derived from a wholly different source, he 
opens the door to all kinds of fallacies and perversions. With 
Kant, the distinction between the reason and the understanding 
has a purely restrictive purpose. Its effect is to deny to the 
former anything more than a “regulative” or suggestive 

^Biogrdphia, chap. ix. 

*The passage in Biographia, chap, xn (pp. 124-7), which forms the intro- 
duction to Coleridge’s metaphysical system, is an unblushing translation (with 
a misquotation from Horace faithfully reproduced) of Schelling’s System des trans^ 
senderUalen IdeaUsmus, §§ i, 2. The rest of the chapter is largely an adaptation 
from the same work. 
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functioa in the ordering of knowledge; and to riaim from the 
latter, which, from its nature, must always go hand in hand 
with a sensible intuition, the sole title to the discovery of truth. 
In other words, it is a distinction which leads straight to what 
have since come to be known as agnostic conclusions. To 
Coleridge, it serves a purpose exactly the reverse. So far 
from separating the spheres of the two faculties, he sweeps 
away all barriers between them. He allows to the one an 
apparently rinlimited power of re-affirming what the other had 
found it necessary to deny; and thus exposes himsdf to Car- 
lyle’s sarcasm that he had discovered “the sublime secret of 
believing by the reason what the understanding had been 
obliged to fling out as incredible. ’’ It would be grossly unfair 
to say that this exhausts the teaching of Coleridge in the 
region of metaphysics. His criticism of the mechanical system 
— and, in particular, of the theory of association, as elaborated 
by Hume and Hartley — would, in itself, suffice to overthrow 
any such assertion.* But it can hardly be denied that this is 
the side of his doctrine on which he himsdf laid the heaviest 
stress; nor, again, that it is the side upon which he is most open 
to attack. 

In the kindred fidd of psychology, his results are both 
sounder in themsdves and more absolutely his own. His 
records of the working of the mind, especially undo: abnormal 
or morbid conditions, are extraordinarily minute and subtle. 
It would hardly be too mudi to say that he is the founder of 
what has since become a distinct, and most flruitful branch of 
philosophy: the study of experimental psychology. And this, 
which is fully known only to those who are familiar with 
Anima Poetcs, is, perhaps, his most original contribution to 
philosophy. 

In etlucs, he is more upon the beaten track. But it was a 
track almost unknown to Englishmen of his day. And it is his 
lasting service, at the moment when the utilitarian scheme of 
things swept all before it, to have proclaimed the utter insuffi- 
ciency of any doctrine which did not start from the postulate 
of duty. Here, once more, he bases his teaching upon that of 
Kant. But he enters a just protest, as Schiller had done 
before him, against the hard saying that the highest goodness 

^Biographia, cihaps. w-vin. 
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2S that which tramples upon the natural instincts of the heart. 
And, throughout his exposition, as given in Aids to Reflection, 
he shows (as, from his personal experience, he well might) a 
sense of human frailty — a sense, that is, of one of the two main 
elements of the problem — ^which the noble stoicism of Kant 
had been too apt to treat as matter for nothing but shame and 
contempt. 

Few, probably, now think of Coleridge in connection with 
political philosophy. Yet, there is no subject to which, 
throughout life, he gave more time and thought; from the days 
of Condones ad populum and The Watchman (1795-6) to those 
of The Friend (1809-10; 1818), or of The Constitution of Church 
and State (1830). Coleridge habitually spoke of himself as the 
heir of Burke. And that constitutes at once the strengtdi and 
the weakness of his position as political philosopher. More 
systematic, but with far less of imaginative and historic insig ht 
than his master, he inherited, in fact, both the loves and the 
hates of Reflections and Letters on a Regicide Peace. 

On the negative side, he is the fiery foe of the rights of man, 
of Jacobinism, of the sovereignty of the people. And he makes 
no effort to disentangle the truth which — ^under a crude form, 
no doubt — ^found expression in watchwords which, in his early 
manhood, had ^aken Europe to her depths and had in no 
sense lost their power when he died. To the end, he was un- 
able to see that no state, which does not draw its will from the 
whole body of its members, can be regarded as fuHy organised 
or developed; and that this was the ideal whidi the French 
revolution, perhaps before the time was ripe, certainly through 
many crimes and blunders, was striving to make good. Against 
this ideal, he had nothing to propose but that of a government, 
based upon the will of the propertied classes only, and imposing 
itself upon the rest of the community from above. The result 
is that, at the present day, his theory seems ludicrously out of 
date: far more so than that of the Jacobins, or of Le Contrat 
social, which he does his best to cover with ridicule and con- 
tempt. So childish, indeed, was his fear of Jacobinism, so keen 
his scent for the faintest breath of its approach that, 
when Erskine brought in a bill, the first of its kind, for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals (1809), he deaoimced it, in 
his largest capitals, as “the strongest instance of legidative 
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Jacobinism.”* It was bad enough that rights ^ould be de- 
manded for men; to concede them to animals was iniquitous 
and absurd. In spite of these follies, it is right to acknowledge 
that his criticism of Jacobinism and of Le Contrat social, how- 
ever little we may agree with it, reveals powers beyond the 
reach of any man living in England at the time; probably, if we 
except Hegel, beyond the reach of any man in Europe. * 

Yet, as with all thinkers worthy of the name, it is in ex- 
pounding the positive side of his doctrine that his powers 
are seen at their brightest and most convincing. The core 
of his creed, as of Burke’s, lay in the conviction that the civic 
life of man is the offspring not of deliberate calculation, “the 
cautious balancing of comparative advantages,” but of in- 
stincts, often working unknown to himself, which are rooted 
in the deepest fibres of his nature. He is assured that the 
state, so far from being a cunning piece of mechanism, put 
together at the will of individuals and to be taken to pieces at 
their pleasure, is something larger and more enduring than the 
individuals who compose it. He knows that, in a very real 
sense, it has a life of its own: a life which, at countless points, 
controls, no less than it is controlled by, theirs. He bdieves 
that the moral, as well as the material, existence of men is 
largely determined by the civic order into which they axe bom. 
And he infers that, if this order be roughly shaken, the moral, 
as wdl as the material, well-being of those who belong to it is 
grievously imperilled. These are the vital principles which lie 
behind all that he wrote on political matters, and which find 
their best expression, characteristically barbed by a bitter 
attack on Hume, in an eloquent passage of one of his Lay 
Sermons.^ 

' Letters, vol. n, p. 635. 

• The Friend, ed 1837, voL i, pp. 240-266; vd. n, pp. 28-30. Essays on ku 
atm Times, pp. 543-550. 

* The Statesman's Manual, 1816. 
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George Crabbe 

G eorge crabbe was bom at Aldeburgh, on the coast 
of Suffolk, on 24 December, 1754. His father, a 
collector of salt-duties at the harbour, was a man of 
both high tastes and low. Rather disreputable in his later 
years, he had, as a young man, kept school, and used to read 
Milton, Young and other poets aloud to his family. Destined 
for the profession of medicine, George was apprenticed to a 
medical practitioner in Wickhambrook, near Bury St. Edmunds, 
from whose surgery, three years later, he passed into that of a 
doctor at Woodbridge. Here he remained from 1771 to 1775, 
and became acquainted with Sarah Elmy, who, though ten 
years were to pass before they were married, exerdsed from the 
first a softening and brightening influence on the rather grim 
nature of the unformed youth. Just about the time of their 
meeting, Crabbe made his first known appearance in print as a 
poet. In “the poets’ comer” of a ladies’ magazme in 1772 
appeared several pieces of verse, some signed “G. Ebbare” 
and one “ G. Ebbaac, ” which are held to be by Crabbe. ' One 
of these, consisting of two very pretty stanzas, called The 
Wish, celebrates the poet’s “Mira,” which was the poetical 
name given by Crabbe to Sarah Ehny. 

In 1775, just before the dose of his apprenticeship at Wood- 
bridge, Crabbe put his powers to a severe test, by publishing 
with an Ipswich bookseller a poem, in three parts, entitled 
In^riety. From the description of the cottage library in part 
I of The Parish Register* and other references in Crabbe’s 

* George Crabbe, ed. Ward, A. W , Cambridge English Clasacs, -rol. i, pp. v-viiL 
* IL 95-126. See, also, The Borou^t, letter m, EBen Orford, 11 . 11-119. 
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works, we know that, in boyhood, his favourite reading had 
been romantic; but, by the time he wrote Inebriety, he must 
have made a dose study of the poetic dictator of the day. Pope. 
Much of Inebriety is composed of frank imitation, or parody, 
of An Essay on Man and The Dunciad; while, here and there, 
Crabbe proves his knowledge of Gray. Echoes of these poets, 
being mingled with language drawn by the doctor’s apprentice 
from his art, and presented in rimed heroic verse, at once 
laboured and dipshod, leave In^iety one of the rawest poems 
ever written. Yet, if there is plenty of affectation about the 
youthful satirist, it is not sentimental affectation. Crabbe 
shows signs already of that revolt against idealisation which was 
to inspire his mature work. To him, inebriety is an evil, and 
he describes with vigour and point its evil effects in all classes 
of life. 

His apprenticeship over, Crabbe returned home to Alde- 
burgh, without any prospects and with very little knowledge 
of the science of healing. Owing to his mother’s illness and his 
father’s intanperance and violent nature, his home was un- 
happy. During these years, the iron must have entered into 
his soul. He tried to practise his profession at Aldeburgh, 
and was appointed parish doctor. Meanwhile, however, he 
was stud3ring nature, and especially botany, with results which, 
if of no service to him as doctor, were to be of great value to his 
poetry. He continued to read much and to think much, and he 
found his mind turning definitely to faith and piety. Sarah 
Elmy was his consolation and hope (many years later, in one 
of the Tales called The Lover's Journey, he wrote a famous 
description of a visit to her) ; and he went on writing poetry, 
a little of which has survived. To the years 1775-9 belong 
several religious poems, an impressive little piece on Mira,* 
which tells how she drew the author from the relief of "false 
pleasures ’’ to “loftier notions, ’’ and a blank verse work entitled 
MidniiJit, which, if very gloomy, ends on a note of sane and 
sturdy courage. 

At length, he could not endure life at Aldeburgh any longer. 
Towards the end of 1779, he made up his mind to stake his all on 
literary work in London and, in April, 1780, with assistance 
from Dudley North, a relative of the prime minister, he set 
*War<i, u,s,^ voL i, p. 38. 
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sail from Skughden quay. In London, he took a lodging dose 
to the Royal Exchange, near some friends of Miss Elmy who 
lived in Comhill, and set to work revising a couple of plays 
and some prose essa37s which he had brought with him, study- 
ing botany and entomology in the country round London, and 
keeping a journal addressed to Mira. The year was to him 
one of privation and disappointment. Among the poems that, 
without success, he attempted to publish were an epistle, in his 
favourite couplets, to prince William (afterwards William. IV), 
a satirical EpisUefrotn the Devil (apparently a revised version of 
an earlier poem. The Foes of Mankind and an Epistle to Mira, 
in both of which he uses anapaests. No publisher would accept 
these poems, in spite of a biting introduction by their author, 
under the pseudonym “Martinus Scriblerus.” Lords North, 
Shdbume and Thurlow, one after another, turned a deaf ear 
to the author, though his compliment in veise to Shelburne 
deserved some reward. And when, probably in August, 1780, * 
he found a printer willing to print two hundred and fifty copies 
of another poem, it did not bring him in an3rthing but one or 
two lighting reviews. Crabbe, who, in several works of this 
period, describes his own feelings and condition, hereupon 
addressed to “the Authors of the Monthly Review" a letter in 
vCTse, in which he practically asks them to advise him whether 
he should persevere in poetry or not, bestowing on himself, by 
the way, some satirical advice on the methods that lead to 
success. There is nothing remarkable about the poem except 
the amazing simplicity of the idea. 

The kindness of the wigmaker with whom he lodged, occa- 
sional hdp from Sarah Ehny’s family and the pawning of his 
possessions just sufficed to save Crabbe from destitution; but 
his condition was very bad indeed when, in something like 
despair, he wrote, probably in February or March, 1781, a letter 
to Edmund Burke. This letter, which is stiU extant, * he left, 
with some specimens of his poetry in manuscript, at Burke’s 
house in Charles street, St. James’s. Burke granted an inter- 
view, found Crabbe to have “the mind and fedings of a gentle- 
man, ’’ gave him money for his immediate needs and became 
his patron. Amcmg the poems then submitted by Crabbe to 

* Huchon, R., Un Pohte Riahste Anglais, p. 139, n. i. 

*It is reproduced ia facsimile by Huchon, u.s. 
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Burke was The Library’, and this was the poem which Burke 
recommended for publication. Fh'st, however, it must be 
re\dsed; the thoughts were often better than the verses. The 
revision was carried out under Burke’s eye. The Ubrary was 
published by Dodsley, July 24, 1781. It did not bear any 
author’s name, and there is not anything in the poem itself to 
declare it Crabbe’s. It smacks throughout of Pope and of the 
poetical commonplace of the day. The author imagines him- 
self in a library and utters his gHb reflections upon the provinces 
of theology, history and so forth, and upon the relief from care 
afforded by reading. Any other of the poets of the day might 
have written it, and it did not advance Crabbe’s reputation. 

With the next publication, the case was different. The 
packet left with Burke had contamed portions of a poem which 
attempted to contrast village life, as the writer knew it, with the 
Arcadian life described by authors of pastorals. When com- 
pleted, the poem was published as The Village. Before, how- 
ever, its appearance turned the fortunes of Crabbe as poet, his 
fortunes as a man had already been turned through the in- 
fluence of Burke. Burke invited him to stay at Beaconsfield, 
introduced him to his powerful friends. Fox, Reynolds, Thur- 
low (who presented him with £100 and forgave him an old 
insult), and then, finding the bent of his mind to be towards 
holy orders, recommended him to the bishop of Norwich, 
who ordained him, December, 1781, when he was all but twenty- 
seven years old, to the curacy of Aldeburgh. At Aldeburgh, 
Crabbe, as usual, was not happy. His father was proud of him ; 
but the neighbours regarded him as an upstart. Change from 
one awkward situation to another came with the offer of the 
post of private chaplain to the duke of Rutland at Belvoir, 
whither Crabbe went in 1782. In spite of “the mind and 
feelings of a gentleman,’’ which Burke had found in him, there 
seems to have been a kind of bluntness, perhaps merdy that of 
a strong and sincere mind (Thurlow once said that he was “as 
like Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen”), which unfitted him 
for a ducal chaplaincy; and, though the portrait of “ my lord, ” 
in The Patron, is not drawn from the duke of Rutland, who 
treated Crabbe with kindness and consideration, some of 
John’s difficulties there set out were, doubtless, borrowed from 
the poet’s own experience. However, he was now free from 
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anxiety, constantly meeting people of learning and taste and 
blessed with plenty of leisure for his poetic work. 

Crabbe went to Bdvoir in or about August, 1 782. Li May, 
1783, the publication of The Village revealed his peculiar 
qualities as a poet. The poem had been completed and revised 
under Burke’s guidance, and submitted by Reynolds to John- 
son, who declared it “original, vigorous, and elegant,” and 
made an alteration which cannot be wholly approved.* 'Ihe 
originality of the poem won it immediate success.* Such a 
work may, almost, be said to have been needed. The taste for 
pastorals, running down from Elizabethan imitations of Theo- 
critus and Mantuan to Ambrose Philips, Allan Ramsay and 
Thomson, had worn itself out. Gay’s Shepherd's Week, with 
its parody of Philips, had helped to kill it; and Crabbe, cct- 
tainly, owed something to the form and tone of Gay’s poem. 
Yet, the impulse had continued in another form. Goldsmith, 
in The Deserted Village, and Gray, in An Elegy Written in a 
Couniry Churchyard, though completely free from pastoral 
affectation, had, at any rate in Crabbe’s opinion, idealised 
the life and character of the villager. Crabbe, who, perhaps 
from early youth, had contrasted his knowledge of life round 
Aldeburgh with the “smooth alternate verse” read aloud to him 
by his father, where 


fond Corydons complain, 

And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal. 

The only pains, alas! they never fed,* 

concaved the idea of t elling the truth about country folk as he 
saw it. For this task, he was peculiarly well equipped. He 
knew the life of the country poor by personal experience; and 
his studies in botany and other branches of natural science — 
possibly, even the mental diortsight which, all his hfe, kept his 

• The Village, i, IL 15-20. Crabbe’s original lines may be seen in Worhs 
(1834), 114, n. 4. 

a The daring novelty of Crabbe’s poetic treatment of the poor may be ganged 
by a curious parallelism between The Borou^, letter zvm. The Poor and fhetr 
Dwellings, IL 354 sjg-i the lines ledted by “ the poet” in letter aav of Gold- 
smith’s The CiUttn cf the World. Goldsmith’s lines were written as burlesque; 
Crabbe’s, copied in all seriousness. The present writer is indebted to Canon 
A. C. Deane of Great Malvern for pointing out this loan. 

* The Village, i. IL 12-14. 
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vision very dose to its object — enabled him to substitute for 
the graceful vagueness of pastoral poets a background drawn 
with minute exactness. In seven consecutive lines of The 
Village, thistles, poppies, bugloss, mallow and charlock are 
mentioned by name, each in a manner which proves it to have 
been dosdy observed; and it is said that Aldeburgh, Great 
Parham and the country around Bdvoir are all recognisable in 
the several descriptions of scenery. As with his background, 
so with his persons. The desire to tell the truth as he saw it 
was the intellectual passion which governed Crabbe in all his 
mature poetry. The side of truth which he saw was, however, 
nearly always the gloomy side. “Nature’s sternest painter, 
yet her best’’ Byron said of him, in a well-known line, of which 
the first part probably remains true, while the second seems to 
overlook the fact that even village life has a bright side. This 
may be found in The Cotter's Saturday Night. An unhappy 
youth q)ent in a rough home may have tinged Crabbe’s mind; 
but his sturdy dislike of saitimentalism was an enduring 
characteristic. So he becomes linked with the “realists” of 
later times. Man is not to be served by iridescent visions of 
what he is not, but by pity awakened by the knowledge of what 
he is. 

In spite of this revolt against sentimentalism. The Village, 
like Crabbe’s later poems, shows substantial fairness. Its 
picture is not all gloom. If we contrast his clergyman with the 
parson of The Deserted Village, the poem is entirely free from 
the note, to be described, perhaps, as petulant, which occurs 
more than once in Cowper’s satires, which had been published, 
with not much immediate success, a few months before The 
Village. 

The wor kmanship of The Village reaches a point which 
Crabbe never passed. The poem had the advantage, as we 
have seen, of revision by Burke and Johnson, and the heroic 
couplets, which were always Crabbe’s favourite metre, lack 
the fluency of The Library, and the rugged carelessness of his 
later poetry. They are suflSciently polished, without losing 
any of his peculiar sharpness; and his love of epigram and of 
antithesis, that amounts almost to punning, is kept in check. 
The “originality and vigour,” if not the “elegance,” of the 
poem, were immediatdy recognised. Burke put extracts from 
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it into The Annual IRe^ister for 1783, where Scott read the 
description of the workhouse so earnestly that he could repeat 
it more than ten years later. As Horace Walpole wrote to 
Mason, Crabbe “writes lines that one can remember.” 

To The Annual Register for 1783, Crabbe contributed an 
obituary notice of his patron’s brother, Lord Robert Manners, 
whose death in a sea fight, while in command of The ResoluMon, 
he had sung in some fine lines feebly taciked on to the end of 
The Village; but he did not publish any more poetry for nearly 
two years. And, then, he did not give the pubKc anything 
worthy of him. It is difScult to believe that The Newspaper, 
a satire published March, 1785, was not an early work, written, 
perhaps, just after Burke had given his approval to The Library 
which it dosdy resembles. In fact, after The Village, Crabbe 
did not publish any important poetry for more than twenty-two 
years. During most of these years he was writing verse and 
destroying it; during some of them, no doubt, he was living 
it rather than writing it, for, on 15 December, 1783, he was 
married to Sarah Elmy. During the years that followed, Crabbe 
wrote three prose romances and on his wife’s advice, destroyed 
them; withdrew, before publication, on the advice of a friend, 
a projected volume of poems; and worked hard at various 
branches of science and at reading in several languages. 

At length, in October, 1807, at the age of nearly fifty-three, 
he published another volume, which contained, besides reprints 
of The Library, The Village and The Newspaper, some new 
poems. Of these, the longest and most important, The Parish 
Register, develops the theme of The Village and first brings 
Crabbe into prominence as a teller of stories. A country 
clergyman (such is the scheme of the poem) is looking through 
his registers, and utters the reflections and memories stirred in 
him, in turn, by the entries of births, marriages and deaths. 
Crabbe’s desire to be just is evident from his inclusion of certain 
happy scenes (suggested, probably, rather by his own parishes 
than by his recollections of Aldeburgh) and of fortunate people; 
but the bent of his mind is equally evident in his manner of 
turning away from the description of the charming cottage, with 
its pictures, its books and its garden. 


To this infected row we term our street. 
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The Parish Register contains some of the best and the best- 
known passages in Crabbe’s poems, notably the story of 
Phoebe Dawson, which touched the heart of Fox during his 
lingering death in the autumn before its publication. Meeting 
Crabbe at Dudley North’s house. Fox urged him to publish 
more poetry, and offered to read and revise his manuscript. 
T%e Parish Register, then, had the benefit of Fox’s advice, as 
The Village had enjoyed that of Burke and Johnson ; and Crabbe, 
as he tells us in his preface to the volume, had followed it 
scrupulously — doubtless to the advantage of the couplets. In 
subject and treatment, the poem was sufSciently novel to 
create some stir. It has been pointed out* that the impulse 
given to English fiction by the Roger de Coverly papers in 
The Spectator was exhausted. With the exception of Miss 
Edgeworth, there was not any novelist then telling stories that 
approached the truth about humble and ordinary folk; and, 
in The Parish Register, Crabbe revived an impulse that passed 
on, in course of time, to George Eliot and, after her, to Kving 
writers.* 

As in all his poetry, the moral purpose is made very clear. 
Most of the unhappiness related is ascribed to the ungovaned 
passions or the weaknesses of the characters, to the lack of that 
prudence, moderation and sdf-control which he consistently 
advocated, in matters temporal and spiritual. He desires to 
warn all who might find themselves in like circumstances, and, 
at the same time, to rouse pity in the minds of his readers for 
sinning and suffering humanity. The first requisite for a poet 
with these aims is a sympathetic understanding; and Crabbe, 
later, was to show, even more clearly than he shows in The 
Parish Register, his mastery of what novdists know as psy- 
chology. 

Of the other poems in the 1807 voltune. The Hall of Justice 
is a strong and horrible narrative, in stanzas, of the life of a 
gipsy woman; while The Birth of Flattery is a pompous allegory 
showing how flattery is the fortunate child of poverty and 
cunning. More remarkable is Sir Eustace Grey, a poem very 
different from Crabbe’s usual pedestrian and minutely “na- 

* E.g, by Ainger, Crabbe (BngKsh Men of Letters), p. 103. 

® For Crabbers attitude towards romantic tales in general, see, especially, The 
Borough^ letter xx, EUen Orford, U, n-119. 
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tural ” work. In or about 1790, Crabbe bad been recoromoided 
by his doctor to take opium for severe indigestion; and opium- 
taking became a habit. It was suggested by Edward Fitz- 
Gerald that opium influenced Crabbe’s dreams, and, through 
them, Sir Eustace Grey and The World of Dreams, a poem of 
somewhat the same nature, which was first printed after his 
death. The scene of Sir Eustace Grey is a madhouse, wh»e a 
patient, once rich and happy, relates to his physician and a 
visitor his downfall and the visions of his madness. Parallels 
have been found between some of these imaginings and those 
recorded by De Qumcey in The Confessions of an Opium-Eater. 
The poem, which is written in eight-line stanzas with linked 
rimes, is wild and forcible in a very high degree; but Crabbe, 
with fine art, allows it to .sink gradually to rest with Sir Eustace’s 
account of his conversion by what the poet admitted to be a 
“methodistic call, ” his singing of a hymn and the reflections of 
the physician. 

Crabbe’s next publication was The Borough, a poem in 
twenty-four parts or “letters, ’’ published in April, 1810. Like 
The Village and The Parish Register, it describes life and char- 
acter as the poet had seen them in Aldeburgh. Yet, not in 
Aldeburgh only; for this borough might, to some extent, stand 
for any country town of moderate size. In a series of letters to 
a correspondent, the author gives an account of the town, the 
church, the reKgious bodies, the politics, professions, amuse- 
ments, the workhouse, the poor, the prisons, the schools and 
many other features of the town’s life. As the work is much 
longer than its predecessors, so it shows an increase in Crabbe’s 
scope and power. There was no one now to revise his writings ; 
and The Borough remains a very uneven work, both in matter 
and in versification; yet, Crabbe, who had spent eight years 
upon the poem, was not then so indifferent to craftsmanship 
as he became later. Parts of The Borou^ are very dull; 
excess of detail makes other parts tedious; and there is much 
clumsiness and flatness of egression. Nevertheless, The 
Borou^ contains some of Crabbe’s finest work, and shows an 
advance in his power of divining motive and depicting character. 
The portraits of the clergy and tiie ministers, and of the inhabit- 
ants of the almshouses, show rare penetration and vigour in 
description; and, if Crabbe found himself unable to construct 
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in verse, or in prose, a novel in which the characters should act 
and react upon each other, he remains a master of the individual 
portrait. For poignancy and poetic beauty, nothing in all his 
work, perhaps, equals the description of the condemned felon’s 
dream of his youth at home.* 

Little more than two years elapsed before Crabbe published 
another volume of poetry, in some ways his best. Tales, issued 
in September, 1812, shows an advance on The Borough in the 
art of revealing character by narrative. Many of the twenty- 
one stories are constructed on the same plan — ^initial happiness 
converted gradually into misery by intellectual pride or ill- 
regulated passion; but the variety of the treatment and of the 
characters prevents monotony. And, if any one were tempted 
to accuse Crabbe of a lack of humour. Tales should avert such 
a charge. In this set of stories, more than in any other, he 
exhibits a humour, bitter, no doubt, but profound, searching 
and woven into the very stuff of the tale. The Gendeman 
Fanner, with its exposition of the daring free-thinker enslaved 
in three different kinds of bondage — ^to a woman, a quack 
doctor and an ostler turned preacher; The Pair on, with its 
picture of the noble family’s reception of their ■poQt-proUgF s 
death; the masterly comedy of the wooing of a worldling and a 
puritan in The Frank Courtship — ^these and several others show 
Crabbe in complete control of his material, and exerdsing upon 
it more of the poet’s (or, rather, perhaps, of the novelist’s) 
intdlectual and emotional labour than he usually bestowed 
upon the fruits of his observation. Two of the tales have 
extraneous interests. Tennyson knew and admired Crabbe’s 
poems, and may have made use in Enoch Arden of his recollec- 
tions of The Parting Hour; and Charles Lamb founded on 
The Confidant a comedy called The Wife’s Trial,‘ which, in 
turn, gave Maria Edgeworth an idea for Helen. 

After Tales, Crabbe did not publish anything more for 
seven years. He was now a poet of wide reputation, and was 
welcomed by Rogers, Campbell and othars on the visits to 
London which his wife’s death in 1813 set him free to pay. In 
the spring of 1814, he was appointed to the cure of Trowbridge 
in Wiltshire, where he was within reach of William Lisle Bowles, 

* The Borough, letter xxni. Prisons, IL 289-329. 

* Printed in Blackwood* s Magazine, Decemb^, 1828, 
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of Lord Bath and of the interesting people who lived in Bath or 
came there to take the waters. He appears to have worked 
meanwhile, with the regularity of an Anthony Trollope, at his 
poetry ; and the results of this manner of work may be detected 
in his next volume, Tales of the Hally published in July, 1819. 
He had always been a careless or a wilful workman. Left to 
himself, and more cardess than ever, now that his fame was 
established and his age advanced, he indulged more fredy than 
before in unnecessary detail, in sentences distorted for the sake 
of a lime, in flatness approaching doggerel, in verbosity and 
antithesis. Some of his critics, among them JeflErey, had com- 
plained of the lack of connection between the stories in his 
earlier volumes. The objection seems trivial; and, in Tales 
of the Hall, Crabbe’s device of making brothers who are scarcdy 
acquainted with one another exchange stories seems futile, 
when all these stories dearly bear the impress of a single mind. 
As usual, Crabbe took most of his material from people and 
events he had observed, or from true stories related to him; 
and one very interesting passage in Tales of the Hall^ appears to 
be a portrait of himself. The time had gone by when Crabbe 
could justly be accused, as he had been by Jeffrey, of “ disgusting 
representations.” Smugglers and Poachers in Tales of the 
Hall is a terrible story; but, in most of these poems, as in Tales, 
Crabbe is dealing with people of a higher sodal grade than his 
early modds. Though most of the stories are sad, there is less 
scope for brutality, and more for minute and sympathetic 
study of the finer shades of thought and temper. The Widow 
is a fine piece of high comedy; the twice-widowed lady’s letter 
to her third suitor* is shrewdly ironical; while a passage in 
Delay has Danger^, describing a peevish wife, is, perhaps, the 
best example that could be chosen of the sharp and vivid effect 
to which Crabbe could attain by his epigrammatic, antithetic 
manner. 

Tales of the Hall was the last volume of poems by Crabbe 
published in his lifetime. At Trowbridge, he lived in conafort, 
winning, by degrees, the esteem of his paridiioners (a tribute 
which, in other cures, he had not wholly gained), working hard 
at poetry and paying visits to his friends. At the house of the 

» Book xiv; Tht Naiural Death (ff Love, II. 3-42. 

• Book XTO, 11. 407-445. 


j Book xni, IL 733-744. 
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Hoaxes in Hampstead, he met Wordsworth, Southey, Rogers, 
Joanna Baillie and others; and he paid a memorable visit to 
Scott in Edinburgh. He died at Trowbridge, in February, 1832. 
At his death, many volumes of poetry in manuscript were found 
in his house, and selections from these were printed in the 
collected edition of his works, edited by his son, George Crabbe, 
which was published in 1834. They include one ddightful 
tale, Silford Hall; or, The Happy Day, which describes the visit 
of a poor boy to a great house over which he is shown by the 
housekeeper; and one shrewd piece of comedy. The Equal 
Marriage, in which a male and a female coquette marry to their 
joint discomfort. The Farewdl and Return is a series of short 
poems descrioing the fortunes of a man’s acquaintances before 
and after his long absence from his native town. They contain 
some admirable work, such as the po^ called The Ancient 
Mansion, which tells how the local great house had been bought 
and spoiled by a newcomer. But, in reading these posthumous 
tales, it is just to remember that they had not been finally 
passed for the press by the author, whose reputation they do 
little to enhance. The l3rric was not his best means of expres- 
sion, and he used it rarely; but the quatrain. His Mothers 
Wedding-Ring, shows a beautifully turned thought, and the 
diort poem on his dead wife, Parham Revisited, is simple and 
passionate. The unpublished poems by Crabbe, collected from 
manuscripts in the possession of the university of Cambridge 
and printed in the Cambridge English Classics edition of his 
works, include other examples of his work in lyric poetry. 

Between the publication of Crabbe’s first work and of his 
last, a revolution had come over English poetry. He began 
to write in a barren time, when the power of Pope was waning, 
and nothing new had yet arisen to take its place. Almost 
contemporaneously with The Village, his first characteristic 
poem, appeared the first volume of Cowper. During Crabbe’s 
long silence, the influence of Cowper was to spread; and, by the 
time of Crabbe’s death, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Camp- 
bdl, Byron, Shdley and Keats had done their work for En^ish 
poetry. It says much for one who, though an innovator in 
subject, bdonged to the previoias age in execution, that he held 
his own throughout life and for some time afterward. He told 
the plain truth about peasants; yet he called them “swains,” 
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as if Lyrical Ballads had never been published. Poetry took on 
a hundred new or revived forms; yet he dung, with very few 
remissions, to his couplets. In spite of all, his work was read 
and admired by the very men who were trying to set poetry 
free from the shackles in which he continued to labour. Almost 
alone among the voices of the new school, Hazlitt’s was raised 
against him; and Hazlitt’s well-known attack* can best be 
explained by a moment of spleen. The admiration of Words- 
worth for Crabbe’s work was warm. Lyrical Ballads had not 
done anything to affect Crabbe’s style, and the two poets, both 
starting from the same point, a recognition of sympathetic in- 
terest in common life, had followed widely different paths; but, 
like Tennyson, at a later date, Wordsworth valued highly the 
independence and truth of Crabbe’s sturdy, old-fashioned 
poetry, and saw in it, what Hazlitt failed to see, the beauty 
bom of poetic passion. 

Though Crabbe has paid the penalty of neglect, exacted 
from all poets who are careless of form, he was undoubtedly 
wise to keep almost exclusively to his couplets. No metre 
could be better suited to his dose sketches of character or to 
the level devdopment of his tales. When at its worst, his 
work is very bad, and an easy prey to dever parodists like the 
authors of R^ected Addresses, who, in a few trenchant lines, 
brought all its faults into the light. When at its best, it is 
more than good narrative verse. In certain passages, particu- 
larly in passages of description, it rises to an intense and 
passionate beauty, all the minute details which Crabbe liked to 
record being caught up into the dramatic mood of the moment 
in a manner which, it is sometimes supposed, was unknown 
before Maud. A notable example of this dramatic propriety 
may be found in The Patron the fifth of the Tales (II. 426-433X 
where the presumptuous protSgS’s too happy summer in his 
patron’s country house is at an end, and his doom is approach- 
ing. Save for the word “melancholy, ’’ the passage consists of 
description which might be termed bald. Crabbe does not 
make any attempt, as a “pastoral’’ poet would have done, to 
er^lain to his readers the mood inspired by the scene; but the 
intensity of his observation and his choice of the most effective 
among the details bring the scene itself vividly to the mind’s 

* The Spirit the Age. Waller and Glover’s Eaditt, vol. rv, pp. 348 ff. 
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eye. A parallel passage, which contams also a touch of poetic 
magic, is that in Delay has Danger, the thirteenth book of 
Tales of the HaJl (11. 703-724), where the half-hearted betrothed, 
already wishing himself free, looks out of his window. Such 
economy, and the resulting intensity, are rather the exception 
than the rule with Crabbe. Too often, as in the early part of 
Amusements, the ninth letter of The Borough, he spoils the 
effect of beautiful passages of sympathetic description, like 
that of the boat leaving the ^p, by dwelling too long on the 
“species of the medusa (sea-nettle),” or the “marine vermes,” 
or other such things, that interested the man of science rather 
than the poet. In spite of this excess, he gave the poetry of 
nature new worlds to conquer (rather than conquered them 
him self) by showing that the world of plain fact and common 
detail may be material for poetry; just as, in dealing with the 
characters of men and women, he enlarged the scope of both 
poetry and fiction. He was not, like Wordsworth, a lofty and 
passionate dreamer; so far is he from possessing the engaging 
tenderness of Cowper, that often, even at his finest moments, he 
repels by his ruthless insistence upon the truth as he sees it. 
On the other hand, his keen, if rugged, sympathy widdy sepa- 
rates his “realism” from the dreary chronicle of a Zola; and his 
not infrequent doggerel comes from his sa3dng too much, not 
from sa3dng anything beside the mark. He has left some vivid 
and beautiful passages of descriptive poetry, some admirably 
told tales and a long gallery of profound and lively portraits; 
and, by the intensity of his vision, the force of his mind and his 
sturdy sincerity, he ploughed for future workers wide tracts 
which, before him, poetry had allowed to lie fallow. 
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Southey 

Lesser Poets of the Later Eighteenth Century 

T here are few English writers who have been the subject 
of more controversy in different lands than Robert 
Southey. Estimates of his positive worth as a poet 
have varied from the certainly rather excessive notions of it 
entertained by himself and by Landor, to the mere impertinence 
of Emerson’s “Who is Southey?’’ Very few persons have 
endeavoured to give full value to that singular combination of 
proficiency and performance in the two harmonies wherein 
he has, perhaps, only one rival in Englidi literature. The 
absence — ^an absence which, perhaps, is the chief instance of a 
scandal that too often affects English, as compared with foreign, 
literature — of even an attempt at a complete edition of at least 
his bookwork, has complicated the difficulty of dealing with 
him. Even though the old odia — political, theological and 
other — have, to some extent (by no means wholly), settled 
down, he is — it may be admitted partly by his own fault — apt 
to rouse them in single cases and passages after a disttubing 
fashion. And th^ is one pervading condition of a dangerous 
kind attending his work, from which he was almost the first, 
if by no means the last, to suffer. 

This condition was the difficulty — ^which his prudence and 
self-denial reduced to some extent, but which weighed on him 
all his life and finally killed or hdped to kill him — of adjusting 
the vita to the vioendi causae. If Southey had had a private 
fortune or a lightly burdened office or benefice of any kind; if 
he had had the gift of bachelorhood and the furth^ gift of a 
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college fdlowdiip; if he had been able to draw profit from pro- 
fessional work which left time for writing; if several other 
“ifs and ands” had transformed themselves in the practical 
fashion of the saying — ^not merely would he, probably, have 
died in perfect maital health, but he would have left us work 
(if he had left any at all, which is an important proviso) includ- 
ing more definite masterpieces than he actually achieved. But 
fate would not have it so. He had no fortime; and, more than 
once, he rather stood in the way of his own luck. He was a 
bom “family man”; and, what is more, a most hospitable, 
charitable and generous person.* He not only refused, after 
some efforts, aU professional work, but was, probably, in a 
measure, incapable of any. He would not have been able to 
live his own life anywhere except in the depths of the country; 
but he could only live that life there by spending what would 
have been now enormous, and must, even then, have been 
considerable, sums upon a vast library. To supply these 
necessities, there was only one way — hackwork for the press. 
He began this at a very unfavourable time, when, as he has 
somewhere said, a whole day’s work would bring him in some 
ten shillings, and, though he lived into a more golden age, he 
never, as had even Coleridge at one time, had that regular work 
for daily and weekly periodicals which alone really makes an 
income. Even so, there might have been difficulties; for he 
did not like being “edited”; he would not, as he says him- 
self, “regard pen-and-inkmanship as a trade”; and the conse- 
quence was that, while he was perpetually interrupting his 
more ambitious work to “boil the pot,” these interruptions 
merely performed that office and seriously interfered with the 
other. 

Tlius, being not a mere gutter journalist but a man of 
letters of the higher, if not highest, rank, he was ill content with 
this hackwork. He wanted to do, and he did, great work in 

* Literary coincidences are sometimes amusing. It so liappens that, as Gros- 
venor Bedford, the father, was a frequent agent of Horace Walpole’s charities, 
so was Grosvenor Bedford, the son, of Southey’s and we have numerous letters, 
from principal to agent, on the subject, in both cases. Horace was by no means 
stingy in this way; but it is rather curious to compare his scale of benefaction 
and Southey’s, remembering that the one was a richly endowed sinecurist and 
bachdor, the other a man with a rather large family, who lived almost wholly 
by ill-paid exertions of his own. 
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prose and verse; and, with such work, after a, perhaps, treach- 
«x>usly prosperous beginning, he had scarcdy any luck — ^per- 
haps because, as Scott thought, he mismanaged his affairs 
with his publishers. As for the paisions which were constantly 
thrown in his face by his political decriers, the facts are simply 
these. He had — and, for some time, could hardly have lived 
without it — an allowance of £160 a year from his rich school- 
fdlow Charles Wynn; he gave this up when he received a 
government pension rather less than more than it in value 
(it was nominally £200, but was largely reduced by fees and 
taxes); the laureateship added less than £100 (iiie whole of 
which, and a little more, he at once devoted to life insurance), 
and, very late in his life, Sir Robert Peel gave him £300 more. 
In 1816, he had declined offers from Lord Liverpool which, 
though apparently somewhat vague, would certainly have 
tempted most men, at a time when he was actually pressed for 
money. A little later, he refused the editorship of The Times 
with, it is said £2000 a year attached. It may be taken as 
certain that, if his gains, including these penaons, during a 
lifetime of almost unbroken work, resulting, occasionally, in 
first-rate literature, were summed up and divided yearly, the 
average income would be found to be not half of that of some 
places since created for persons of no merit who perform services 
of no value. 

Southey’s life was what is called tmeventful; but its circum- 
stances were too intimately connected with the character of his 
work to permit complete neglect of them. He was bom (1774) 
in Bristol, of a Somerset family, old, entitled to bear arms, in 
one of its branches possessed of some fortune, but not of any 
historical distinction, and, so far as his own immediate con- 
nections were concerned, obscure and unfortunate. His father, 
who was a linen draper, failed in busmess, and died early; but 
Southey received unusual, if, on one side, fitful, assistance from 
his mother’s relations. His tmde, a clerg3mian named Thomas 
Hill, was almo st a father to him ; and his half-aunt, Miss Tyler, 
made him free of her house till his own eccentricities, and her 
wrath at his marriage, drove him out. From his very earliest 
childhood, he seems to have been a devourer of books, especially 
in English literature, and more especially in poetry. His 
unde sent him to Westminster, where he made valuable friends. 
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But the “strong contagion” of the French revolution caught 
him there; and he was expelled for his concern in a school 
magazine the principles of which are sufficiently indicated by its 
title, The FlageUant. He was thus cut off from proceeding, as 
usual, to Christ church, but he went to BalKol (1792), where he 
stayed for a year and a half “working,” m the strict saise, not 
at all, but reading immensely, advancing in Jacobinism, making 
the acquaintance of Coleridge and, with him and others, 
starting the famous scheme of “pantisocracy” or “ aspheterism,” 
a miniature socialist republic to be carried out anywhere or 
nowhere. The vicissitudes of this association are not for us; 
but they ended, so far as Southey was concerned, in his relin- 
quishing the scheme and marrying (1795) Edith Pricker, but 
starting from the church door, and alone, for Portugal, to 
comply with the demands of his uncle, who was chaplain at 
Lisbon. 

How he there laid the foundation of that knowledge of the 
peninsular literatures which formed one of the special studies of 
his life and supplied the subjects of more than one of his chief 
works; how he returned, lived with his wife at Bristol or London 
and elsewhere, dutifully tried the law, but f otmd it as hopelessly 
uncongenial as he had previously, in his hotter Jacobin time, 
found the church and medicine; how he paid a second visit (1800) 
to Lisbon, this time with his wife, and how, after trying various 
abodes and giving himself up to the press and various employ- 
ments, including a private secretaryship to the chancellor 
of the Irish exchequer Corry, he settled, where Coleridge had 
already established himself (and, at first, with him), at Greta 
haU, Keswick, thus becoming “a Lake poet,” wotild take long 
to tell. But, rolling stone as he had been for some thirty years, 
he here found his resting-place (though that was hardly the 
term for a home of Southey) for life. He never Irft it again, 
save for short holiday absences; he became, after being, in a 
way, Coleridge’s guest or, at least, his house partner, the host 
and, for a time, the supporter of Coleridge’s family; he col- 
lected the great library already mentioned; he begat sons and 
daughters, and was passionately fond of them, suffering in- 
tensely from the deaths of some of them, especially those of his 
eldest son, Herbert, and his youngest daughter, Isabel. At last 
in 1834, his wife’s mind gave way, and she soon died. The 
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shock completed what, if it had not altogether caused in- 
ordinate brainwork* had, beyond all doubt, hdped a maital 
breakdown in his own case. He found a second wife, or rather, 
a nurse, in the poetess Caroline Bowles; but she could only 
attend upon his decline, and he died of softening of the brain in 
1843. ^ 

It is impossible wholly to pass over that question of political 
tergiversation which plays a large part in Southey's actual 
history, owing, partly, to the time at which heKved, and, partly 
to the rather unscrupulous ability of some of his enemies; 
but, partly, also, it must be confessed, to that rather unlucky 
touch of self-righteousness which was almost the only fault in 
his otherwise blameless character. The present writer has 
never seen the question of the character and duration of 
Southey’s political and religious unorthodoxy examined at 
length; and there is not room for such an examination here; 
but there are ample and final materials for it in his Letters. 
It was, undoubtedly, brou^t on by that “prince of the air,” 
a momentary epidemic of popular opinion, and by the common 
though not universal, opposition of clever boys to the powers 
that be; it was hardened by the tmwise severity of William 
Vincent at Westminster; it was shaken so early as the execution 
of Marie-Antoinette and the downfall of the Girondists; and, 
by 1796, the patient had got to writing: “as for pigs, they are 
too like the multitude.” All was safe after that; though a 
few minor relapses follow for a short time. It may be allowed, 
even by the most sympathetic judgment, that Southey had not 
a political head; in fact, he adnaitted it himsdf when choosing 
his subjects for The Quarterly. His account of the matter in 
his famous reply to William Smith as to the resuscitation of 
Wat Tyler — one of the finest things of the kind, for matter and 
style, ever written — ^to the effect that he had “always had an 
ardent desire for the melioration of mankind, ” but that “as 
he grew older his ideas as to the best means of that mdioration 
changed,” is adequate, accurate and finaL But the position 
which it indicates is, obviously, an incomplete one. As 

* The maimer, as well as the amount, contributed. As he says himsdf {Letters 
voL m, p. 64), I am given to works of supererogation, and could do nothing to my 
own satisfaction if I did not take twice as mudi labour as any other person would 
bestow upon it.” 
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Coleridge had too much logic, Souths had too little; and he 
was always laying himself open to reproaches of actual incon- 
sistency, which is important, as well as of retrospective incon- 
sistency, which is futile. He never had been a thorough 
Jacobin, and he never became a thorough tory. To the end of 
his life, he had odd semi-socialist ideas; he never could see 
Ktt’s greatness, not because he detected that statesman’s 
real faults, but because the old “nervous impression” of dislike 
remained; and he never forgave the Anti- Jacobin attacks on 
himself. Not at any period of his life, for fear or favour, was 
it possible for Southey to acquiesce in what he did not think 
right; but what he thought right generally depended, not on 
any coherent theory, not on any sound historical observation, 
but on a congeries of personal likings, dislikings, experiences 
and impressions generally. This is really the conclusion of the 
whole matter respecting his politics, and no more need be said 
about it. 

As is probably the case with all great readers and most 
copious writers, Southey began both processes, in more than the 
school sense of reading and writing, veiy early. He seems to 
have had almost congenital affinity for poetry and romance, 
and this, or mere accident, sent him, when almost a child, from 
Tasso (in translation, of course) to Ariosto, and from Ariosto 
to Spenser, in a way which the most critical pedagogue could 
not have improved. As a child, also, he filled quires, if not 
reams, with v«se; and, though he had too much sense to pre- 
serve, or, at least, to print, any of these plusguam jvxenUia, it is 
probable that we should not have found in them anything like 
the striking difference from his future work which is discernible 
in those of Milton, of Coleridge, of Shelley and of Tennyson. 
His early letters, too, contain specimens of the half-doggerd 
anapaests, which Anstey * had made popular a generation earlier 
and which continued, for at least another, to be written with a 
familiar and current pen by persons of good, as wdl as of indif- 
ferent, wits. But (speaking under correction) the earliest thing 
that he regularly published and acknowledged — ^the Ode to 
Horror, dated 1791, when the author was seventeen — is a 
somewhat better than Delia Cruscan (r. «»/.) effort to follow 
Collins very far off. Some other pieces (of the same kind, 

* Cf- p. 191, tost^ 
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mostly, but including a terribly flat monodrama on, of all 
subjects, Sappho) date from the next year or two; and, then, 
we come to the notorious Wat Tyler, “written in three days at 
Oxford” during the year 1794, and surreptitiously and invid- 
iously published from a stolen copy twenty-three years later. 
Southey failed in recourse to the law owing, perhaps, to one of 
the most extraordinary “quillets” of a legal mind* ever recorded. 
Therefore he himself included it in his works and very sensibly 
made not the slightest correction, merely explaining the date 
and circumstances of its composition. Wat Tyler remains 
most cheerful reading. It is a short drama in verse of three 
acts only, and of, perhaps, some eight or nine hundred lines. 
If its actual authorship and circumstances were not known, a 
good critic might take it for a deliberate and very happy parody 
of the cruder and more innocent utterances of sentimental 
republicanism. Wat and his fellows clothe these utterances in 
the weU-known theatrical lingo of the time; and arrange them 
in unexceptionable, if slightly uninspired, blank verse. For an 
intelligent and educated audience, the thing might still make a 
most laughable “curtain-raiser” or afterpiece, more particularly 
as its fustian fallacies are of a kind constantly revived. But, 
as a serious composition, it is not, and could not be, of the 
very slightest value. It remained, however, as has been said, 
unknown for all but a quarter of a century; but, at the same 
time, and, indeed, earlier, the author had been busy on an epic, 
Joan of Arc, which appeared in 1795, was received with some- 
thing like enthusiasm and, by actually passing through five 
editions, showed the nascent taste which was to grow to the 
advantage of Scott and B37Ton. Southey altered it a good deal, 
and, little as he was disposed to undervalue his own work, 
always acknowledged its “great and numerous faults.” It is 
doubtful, however, whether he ever saw, or would have ac- 
knowledged if it had been pointed out to him, the most fatal 
fault of aU — a fault riiared by most — ^fortunately not by all — 
of his longer poems that followed. That fault is the adoption 
of blank verse for a long narrative poem, a proceeding which 
nobody, save Milton and Tennyson, has ever carried out 

* Lord Eldon hdd that, as it was a mischievous work and contrary to the 
public welfare, there could not be any property in it— and, consequently, no means 
of stopping the mischief and the public danger. 
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successfully, while Teimyson himself, and others who have 
come near success, have usually broken up the single narrative 
into a cluster of shorter pieces. 

For, to achieve such success, the verse must have qualities 
of its own, like those of Milton or Tennyson, which are almost 
independent of the subject, and which reinforce its interest to 
such an ejctent that the reader never thinks of saying “A good 
story ; but it would have been better in prose. ” Some readers 
certainly, do say this, not merely in reference to Joan, but to 
Modoc and Roderick. Southey’s blank verse is, indeed, never 
bad; but it also never, or in the rarest possible instances, has 
this intrinsic character; and it is a remarkable instance of the 
almost invariable soundness of his general critical principles, 
however the de te faJnda may have sometimes escaped him, 
that he expressly recognised* “the great difficulties of the 
measure, and its disadvantages in always exposing the weak 
parts” of a long poem. 

During the time when he was loyally endeavouring to 
repay his uncle’s kindness by adopting some profession, he 
partly suspended his “long-poem” writing. But, in the last 
years of the century, he produced many smaller pieces, gen- 
erally good, sometimes all but consummate and really import- 
ant to history. There is stiU rubbish: many of those poems 
on the slave trade which have gone some way towards avenging 
the poor African by the boredom if not anguish which they have 
inflicted on the white brethrai of his oppressors; Botany Bay 
Eclogues (but, indeed, these were earlier and contemporary with 
Wat Tyler), the much ridiculed, and, no doubt, wrongly con- 
structed, Sapphics and dactylics, which reflect the same temper. 
But, especially during his sojourn at Westbury, near Bristol, 
he also wrote lyrics and ballads of very much greater value. 
Here, in 1789, was composed that admirable Holly-Tree which 
softened even Hazlitt, and which with My days among the Dead 
are passed, twenty years later, shows Southey at his very best 
both as a poet and as a man. 

But the most important productions of this time, if not the 
best, were the BdUads. Most of the best of these were written 
between 1796 and 1798; and, although none of them possesses 
anything like the poetical power of The Ancient Mariner, it is 

^Letters, voL n, p. 354. 
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nearly certain that Southey preceded Coleridge in his apprecia- 
tion and practice of the ballad principle of anapaestic equival- 
ence in mainly iambic measures, though he may have followed 
others, from Anstey down to Lewis, in adopting the pure 
anapaest. From another point of view, he deserves the credit 
of blending the spirit of the then popular terror-novel with 
touches of humour, so as to produce the effect for which there 
is, perhaps, no single word except the Frendi irMcahre. This, 
which was afterwards pushed stiU further by Hood, Praed and 
Barham, has provided English with a sort of hybrid style, 
capable of easy degeneration in various ways, but, at its best, 
almost peculiar and quite delectable. Southey himsdf was 
sometimes content with the mere singsong of the eighteenth 
century ballad, and sometimes overstepped the treacherous line 
which keqjs ghastly humour from bad taste. But, in divers 
instances, such as The Cross Roads, Bishop Haito and the famous 
Old Woman of Berkeley, he has hit the white; while, in less 
mixed modes. The Well of St. Keyne, The Inchcape Rock, the 
almost famous BaMe of Blenheim and, perhaps. Queen Orraca 
should be added to his tale of complete successes. From the 
point of view of form, they had a most powerful influence in 
loosening the bonds of eighteenth century metre; and, from 
that of combined form and matter, they expensed the same 
influence more widely. It ought never to be forgotten, though 
it too often is, that Southey was particularly influential in the 
days when better poets of his own age were still forming them- 
selves and when other better poets, yotmger as wdl as better, 
had not produced anything. 

Yet, all this was itself the work of a very yormg man; in the 
earlia: cases, of a mere boy; and, when Southey returned to the 
long poem with Thalaba (i8oi, but very long in hand), he was 
only six- or seven-and-twenty. But this was not only by far 
the most ambitious, it was, also, thou^ less important and 
much less well inspired than the Ballads, the most audaciously 
experimental of the work he had yet tried. Rimdess metres 
outside the regular blank verse were, of course, not absolutely 
novd in Englitii. Campion had tried them and gone near to 
beauty two centuries earlier; Coffins had tried them in the last 
generation and gone nearer; just before Southey himself and 
Frank Sayers (v. »»/.) had used th^n on a larger scale. But 

YOT- XI.— 13 
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nobody had adventured a really long poem in them. Southey 
did, and with the same remarkable appreciation of metrical 
theory as well as practice which he had dhown in the ballad case. 
The great danger of unrimed verse in English is that (from that 
natural tendency of the language which showed itself as early 
as Chaucer’s prose) it will fall into more or less complete and 
continuous iambic decasyllabics, unless it is arranged, either 
into somewhat un-English line-moulds as it had been by Cam- 
pion, or into very definitdy marked and identical stanzas, 
as it had been by Collins — ^with the result, in both cases, of a 
monotony which would be intolerable in a long poem. Sayers 
had notoriously fallen into the trap, as have, since, Matthew 
Arnold and W. E. Henley. Southey, with his eyes open to it, 
determined that he would avoid it, and he did. Thalaba, though 
not quickly admired, was much liked by good wits of his own 
generation, and not without reason. The story is by no means 
uninteresting and, if not exactly the characters, the situations 
are good. There are far finer passages in it than in Joan of Arc; 
indeed, some of the incidents, and more of the descriptions, are 
really poetical But the unfamiliarity and aloofness of the 
whole thing are not carried off by the diable au corps of Vatheh 
or the riieer story interest of The Arabian Nights themselves; 
and the unrimed versification perpetually harasses and hampers 
the reader as something, perhaps, admirable, but, somehow, 
not enjoyable — in other words, as a disappointment and a 
mistake. 

Besides Joan of Arc and the Minor Poems written before and 
during the Westbuiy sojourn, Southey, in 1794, had collabor- 
ated with Coleridge in the worthless Fall of Robespierre, and 
with his other brother-in-law, Lovell, in a small collection of 
lesser verse. He had also issued the first of his many volumes 
of prose as Letters from Spain and Portugal (1797). This, 
without Wat Tyler, then unpublished, but with Thalaba, made 
more than half a dozen volumes in hardly more than as many 
years. But a longer gap occurred — one, indeed, of four years — 
till, though he did not quite know it, he had settled down at 
Keswick, and started on the career which was only to dose 
with his death, and to leave plentiful matter for posthumous 
publication. In 1805, however, he reappeared with two volumes 
of verse — Metrical Tales and Modoc. The former contained 
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not a little of the nondesoipt, but acceptable, work above 
described ; the latter, which had been many years on the stocks, 
was introduced with a flourish (“ Come, for ye know me! I am 
he who sung”), warranted by classical precedents rather than 
in accordance with the modesty expected from English poets. 
Although, like Thcddba, it sold very slowly and disappointed 
the hopes whidi the reception of the far inferior Joan of Arc 
had raised in its author, it was very much admired by no com- 
mon judges; and there are, I believe, one or two among the 
now infrequent readers of Southey who rank it highly. To 
others, the peculiar curse referred to above seems to rest on it. 
The adventures of the son of Owen Gw3meth in his own land 
and in Mexico are neither uninteresting nor ill-told. But 
some rebellious minds cannot away with the vehicle of telling — 

This is the day when in a foreign grave 
King Owen’s rdics shall be laid to rest — 

and are wholly unable to perceive anything in it to be desired 
above “This is the day when Kmg Owen’s relics shall be laid to 
rest in a foreign grave. ” 

There can, however, be no doubt that Modoc greatly raised 
Southey’s position as a poet; for Scott was only beginning, the 
world would not have anything of Wordsworth’s, Coleridge was 
silent and the greater, younger poets had not begun. In the 
next seven or eight years before his appointment to the laureate- 
ship in 1813, he produced his very best works, in verse and 
prose respectively. The Curse of Kehama and The Life of Nelson; 
he joined (1809) The Quarterly Review, which was almost his 
main source of income for the rest of his life (though, for a 
very few years, he drew considerable sums from Ballant3me’s 
Annual Register)', he began the mightiest of all his works. 
The History of Brazil (1810-19), originally planned as merely 
a part of a still huger History of Portugal, and (besides revising 
the old translations of Amadis and Palmerin and executing the 
charming one of The Chronide of the CiJ) he wrote two popular 
miscellanies, as they may be termed. The Letters of EsprieUa 
(1807) and Omniana (1812). 

As a historian and reviewer, Southey may be considered 
here generally; some remarks on the two lighter books may 
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follow; but Kehama and the Ndson cannot be left without 
separate notice. 

If almost the widest possible reading, a keen curiosity and 
interest in the things both of life* and literature, common-sense 
tempered by humour, unwearying application, a disposition, 
if with some foibles and prejudices, on the whole singularly 
equable and amiable and an altogether admirable style, could 
make a good historian and a good reviewer, Southey ought to 
have been one of the very best of both classes. It would, per- 
haps, be too much to say that he actually was. In history, he 
was apt to attack too large subjects, and to exhibit, in dealing 
with them, a certain absence of that indefinable grasp of his 
subject which the historian requires in order to grasp his reader. 
Episodes, as in the later Expedition of Orsua (1821), or short 
statements, as in Nelson itself, he could manage admirably; 
and, for this reason, his reviews are much better than his his- 
tories, though it is not easy to judge the former exhaustively, 
since they have never been collected and are bdieved to be, 
in some cases, impossible of identification. But the magisterial 
style which the early Reviews affected (though he him sfilf 
sometimes protested against it) was rather a snare to Southey, 
and it cannot be said that his best work is there. 

The two productions of a lighter character mentioned above 
deserve a place on that shelf or in that case of books for occa- 
sional reading with which the wise man should always provide 
himself. Southey’s earlier Letters from Spain and Portugal 
were written before he had thoroughly mastered his own inimit- 
able style: but those, two years later, “from England,” 
assigned to an imaginary yotmg Spaniard Don Manuel Alvarez 
Espiiella, are much better. They belong to a well-known dass, 
and, no doubt, cannot compete with the work of such masters 
in that class as Montesquieu or Goldsmith. But they contain, 
perhaps, a more accurate picture of Englidi ways in the very 
beginning of the nineteenth century than exists anywhere else, 
as well as some curiosities, such as the accounts of Brothers 
and Joanna Southcott. Omniana has intorest of a different 
kind or kinds. It is not (as it has been so metimes pronounced 

* His observed knowledge of human nature was extraordinary The wonderful 
and should-be famous letter about Hartley Coleridge as a child is the master 
document of this; but there are hundreds of others. 
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to be) a mere commonplace-book : it is a commonplace-book 
made original. The enormous store of reading whidi supplied 
the posthumous Commonplace Books of the author, and which 
was more substantively utilised in The Doctor, does, indeed, 
supply the texts; but, for the most part, if not always, these are 
retold or, at least, commented on in that author’s own words. 
An additional piquancy tmdoubtedly lies in the fact that 
Coleridge undertook to be, and, to a small extent, was, a 
contributor; though, as usual, he defaulted save to that small 
extent. To anyone who reads the book for a first time, or even 
for a second or a third, at an interval long enough to allow him 
to forget the exact whereabouts or subjects of Coleridge’s 
contributions, it is no small amusement to stumble on the 
Estesian “proofs. ’’ No prose can be pleasanter to read or more 
suitable to its wide range of subjects than Southey’s; but, 
when you come to such a sentence as “A bull consists in a 
mental juxtaposition of incongruous ideas with the sensation 
but without the sense of connection*’ you know that another 
than Southey has been there. 

It might not be a bad question from the point of view of the 
arrest of hasty criticism : “ What rank would you have accorded 
to Southey as a poet, if he had left no long poem but the best 
parts of Thalaba and The Curse of Kehama, and no riiort ones 
but the half-dozen ballads and lyrics noticed above?’’ It is 
difiScult to see how even the positive verdict could have been 
anything but a very high estimate indeed; while nine critics 
out of ten would probably have added that “If Southey had 
been permitted or had cared to pursue poetry further, there is 
no knowing, etc.” In almost all respects but one, Kehama is 
invulnerable. The verse stanzas of the Thalaba kind, but 
longer, more varied and rimed, are extremely effective. The 
story, in itself, is interesting and well managed; the conclusion 
is poritively dramatic; the characters have at least epic, if not 
dramatic, sufficiency. As for pure poetry of execution, any- 
body who denies this to the curse itself, to Landor’s favourite 
picture of the “gem-lighted dty ” and to a dozen other passages, 
is either blind by nature or has made himself so by preju(fice. 
But the one excepted point remains — the injudicious choice of 
subject and the attempt to make it more acceptable by a mass 
of quasi-leamed notes. It is said by Englirirmen who have 
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taught orientals that, to them, if you can elicit their genuine 
feeling, western romance, especially of the supernatural kind, 
appears simply absurd — ^the most passionate passages evoking 
^outs of laughter. It is certain that, except in the rarest 
cases and under the most skilful treatment, Hindu romance, 
especially of the supernatural kind, has, to western readers, an 
element not so much of absurdity as of extravagance and bore- 
dom which it is possible for very few to get over. Tliat, and 
that only, is the weak point of The Curse of Kehama. 

It is not easy to say an3rthing new about The Life of Nelson; 
in fact, it would be impossible to do so without availing oneself 
of mere rhetoric or mere paradox epigram, both of which are 
absolutely foreign to the book itself. The Life establiriied itself 
if not immediately, very soon, as, perhaps, the best short 
biography of a plain and straightforward kind in the English 
language; it has held that position almost unchallenged till a 
very recent pmod; and it may be said, without offence, that 
the charges since brought against it have certainly not weakened, 
if they have not even positively strengthened, its position. 
For, all that anyone has been able to make good against Southey 
is that he was not in possession of all the documents on the 
subject; that he was not a professional seaman or strategist; 
and that, on some disputed points of fact or opinion, it is 
possible to hold views different from his. "What has not been 
riiown and, it may be said without fear, cannot be shown, is 
that the most abundant technical knowledge of naval, or the 
most recondite study of military, affairs could have bettered 
such a book as this; that the points of diluted opinion cannot 
possibly be accepted as Southey accepts them; or that material 
advantage could have been obtained for such a book as this 
from the documents that could not be consulted. The ^ecifica- 
tion of it might be put, after Aristotelian fashion, thus: “A 
diort, clear, well written narrative displa3dng Nelson's acts 
and riiowing forth his character, with aU necessary accuracy 
of fact, with sjrmpathy not too partial or indiscriminate, in such 
a manner as to make the thing for ever a record of bfi mism and 
patriotism in the past, and a stimulus to them in the future.” 
The great majority of competent judges, some of them by no 
means inclining to South^'s way of thought in political or 
other senses, has unhesitatingly declared the material part of 
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this specification to be amply achieved. As for the formal or 
literary part, there never has been even one such judgment 
which has failed to pronounce The Life of Nelson such a model 
of the more modem “middle style, ” with capacities of rising to 
something grander, as hardly exists dsewhere. The scale saved 
the writer from his own fatal fancy for quartos, and from the op- 
portunities of prolixity and divagation which quartos bring with 
them ; his own patriotism, in which he was the equal of Chatham 
or of Nelson himself, gave the necessary inspiration; his tm- 
wearied industry made him master of details even to the extent 
of avoiding any serious technical blunders; and those quaint 
fiashes of the old Jacobinism which have been noticed occur 
just often enough to prevent the book from having the air of a 
mere partisan pamphlet. These things, with Southey’s own 
sauce of style, were enough to give us a somewhat larger and 
more important Agricola; and we have it here. 

Prom the time of the publication of Nelson, which was also 
that of Southey’s laureation, he had thirty years of life allowed 
him, and at least five-and-twenty of life in full possesaon of his 
faculties. During the whole of this last-named period, he 
worked in the portentous fashion more than once described in 
his letters, practically taking up the whole of his time from 
waking to sleeping, except that allotted to meals (but often 
encroached upon) and to a little exercise. This work was by 
no means, as it has been absurdly described, “compiling and 
translating from the Spanish,” but its results cannot be very 
fully commented on here. His Quarterly reviewing was, for- 
tunately (for it provided his main income) , continuous : and, after 
a time, was very well paid, the regular “ten guineas a sheet” 
passing into comfortable lump sums of fifties and hundreds. 
But he never fully reconciled himself to it; and there were 
unpleasant misunderstandings about the editorship in the 
interregnum between Gifford’s and Lockhart’s. The task- 
work of the laureateship (of which, in accepting it, he had 
thought himself relieved, but which continued for, at any rate, 
some years) he hated still more, but discharged with almost too 
great conscientiousness, the chief results being the malucldly 
named Lay of the Laureate on princess Charlotte’s wedding, and 
the unluckily composed Vision of Judgment on. George Ill’s 
death. As to the latter, it is enough to caution the unwary 
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against coacluding from the undoubted cleverness of Byron’s 
parody-attack, that Southey’s original is worthless. The 
Bngli^ hexameters may be a mistake, but they are about the 
best of their special pattern of that probably hopeless form; 
and the substance, though displaying, occasionally, the want of 
tact which now and then beset Ihe author, is, sometimes, very 
far from contemptible. But the occasions when Pegasus has 
diown his true form in official harness are, as is too well known, 
of the rarest; and Southey’s work does not fumidi one of the 
exceptions. 

To complete the notice of his poetry: in 1814, he had pub- 
li^ed another long poem which, as was usual with him, had 
been on the stocks for a great while, had been much altered and 
more than once renamed. It appeared, finally, as Roderick the 
last of the Goths and is probably the best of his blank verse epics, 
but does not quite escape the curse above mentioned. The 
Poet's Pilgrimage to Waterloo is not in blank verse; but here, 
also, especially after reading his pleasant letters on the journey 
and the home-coming, tJie old question may be a^ed. He 
was, even at this time, beginning two other pieces of some length 
— A tale of Paraguay, which appeared ten years later, in 1825, 
and which is of good quality, and Oliver Newman, which was 
only posthumously published, and adds Httle to his fame. Had 
he, in fact, produced much great poetry in the hardly existing 
intervals of his task-work in prose, he would have been unlike 
any poet of whom time leaves record. But a few of his smaller 
pieces, espedahy that admirable one noticed above and written 
(1818) in his library, are poetry still. The last independent 
volume of verse which he issued was AU for Love (1829) ; but 
he collected the whole of his poems publidied earlier, in ten 
volumes (1837-8), almost at the close of his working life. 

The prose itself gave feequent nourishing and invigorating 
crops, if nothing of the rarest fruit. The Life of John Wesley 
(1821) is not much inferior to that of Nelson: the differences 
are chiefly that it has a less interesting subject and is longer. 
The History of the Peninsular War (1823-32) — second of the big 
histories on which he spent and, indeed, wasted much timft — 
failed of success, as was common with him, partly by his own 
fault, but much more by his ill-luck. It was his fault that he 
set himself against the duke of Wdlington’s wishes with that 
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supererogatory conscientiousness which was one of his main 
failings, and thus lost an almost indispensable support; it 
was his misfortune that, owing to the pressure of bread-winning 
work, it was not finished till after the appearance of Napier’s 
much more brilliant and professional, though, perhaps, not 
altogether trustworthy, book. But it is much to be regretfed 
that, in place of this, we have not a Life of George Pox .'jid 
one of Warren Hastings, on which according to his wont; he 
wasted much time in preparation, and which would alqiost 
certainly have been very good. 

The same mixture of fault and ^te from the first beset 
some more original productions of the same period — The Book 
of the Church (1822), Vindidae Ecdesiae Anglicanae (1826), 
CoUoguies (1828), rather unfairly described in Macaulay’s 
essay, and Essays Moral and Political (1834), part of which was 
Rickman’s work. All were quite admirably written, as, indeed, 
Macaulay himsdf confesses, CoUoguies especially containing 
passages of almost consummate execution; and the caution 
above given as to Byron may be repeated in reference to their 
matter. But Southey’s defects as a political writer have been 
frankly acknowledged already, and he suffered from the same 
defects, or others like them, in matters ecclesiastical. He had 
entirely got over his early unorthodoxy, here, also, on important 
points; but, even in his orthodoxy, there was a good deal of 
private misjudgment; and he carried the disapproval of Roman 
Catholicism, and of all forms of protestant dissent, which, when 
held and expressed moderately, is logically incumbent on an 
Anglican, to fantastic and extravagant lengths. Porttmately, 
these things were succeeded in his last decade, while it was yet 
time — not merely by an edition of Cowper, which, though 
prevented by insuperable obstacles from bang quite complete, 
is, in the circumstances, a most remarkable example of com- 
bined industry and judgment, but, also, by two original works: 
one. The Lives of the Admirals, which has been almost uni- 
versally admitted to contain delightful matter, admirably told, 
and another, alm ost an opus rtuvximum, which has not been so 
fortunate. 

Pew books, indeed, have been the subjects of more different 
judgments than Southey’s last, unfinished and, indeed, un- 
finishable work The Doctor, in seven volumes (1837-47), part 
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being posthumous. It has been pronounced by some to be 
actually delightful and by others to be intolerably dtiU. An 
impartial, experienced and acute thirdsman, even without 
knowing the book, would, in such a case, perceive easily enough 
that there must be something in it which appeals strongly to 
one taste or set of tastes and does not appeal to, or actually 
revolts, another. Yet, inasmuch as the tastes and appreciations 
to which The Doctor appeals are positive, and those to which it 
does not appeal are negative, it seems that the admirers have 
the most to say for themselves. The book has been called "a 
novd,” which it certainly is not; “a commonplace-book” 
pure and simple, which it, as certainly, is not; and “a mis- 
cdlany, ” which it, as certainly, is. But the last description is, 
perhaps, as inadequate as the two former are incorrect. To 
speak with critical accuracy, materials of the most apparently 
heterogeneous sort, derived from the author’s vast reading, are 
in it digested into a series, as it were, of articles, the succession 
of which is not without a certain contiguity of subject between 
each pair or batch, while the whole is loosely strung on a thread, 
now thicker now thinner, of personal narrative. This last 
history, of Dr. Daniel Dove of Doncaster and his horse Nobs, 
seems, origmaHy, to have been a ^rout of Coleridge’s brain; 
but, if it ever had, as such, any beginning, middle or end, they 
are certainly not recorded or retained in any regular fashion 
here. The extraction, early and later homes, marriage, horse- 
ownership and other circumstances of the titular hero serve as 
starting-points for enormous, though often very ingeniously 
connected, divagations which display the author’s varied 
interests, his quaint humour and his tmparalleled reading. 
To a person who wants a recognisable spedmai of a recognised 
department of literature; to one, who, if not averse from 
humour, altogether abhors that nonsense-humour which 
Southey loved, and which his enemy Hazlitt valiantly cham- 
pioned as specially English; to anyone who does not take any 
interest in literary guc^ibeta, The Doctor must be a dull book, 
and may be a disgusting one. To readers diflEerently diqwsed 
and equipped, it cannot but be delightfuL Attempts have 
sometimes been made at compromise, by excepting from con- 
demnation, not merely the famous Story of the Three Bears, but 
the beautiful descriptions of the Yorkshire dales, the history of 
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the cats of Greta hall and other things. But the fact is that, 
to anybody really qualified to appreciate it, there is hardly a 
page of The Doctor which is not delightful. 

To understand, not merely this his last book, but Southey 
himself, it is expedient and almost necessary that the immense 
mass of his letters (even as it is, but partially published) 
should be perused; and any reader who is not daunted by 
mere bulk may be assured of agreeable, as well as profitable, 
reading. Neither his son’s collection, in six volumes, nor his 
son-in-law’s, in four, (somewhat more fully and freely given) 
is very judidoudy edited, and there is, in the latter espedally, 
considerable duplication; but those to his second wife were 
more fortunate, and, from the three collections, with veiy 
little trouble, the man, and a very different man from some 
conceptions of him, becomes d ar.* Coleridge’s ingeniously 
epigrammatic and rather iU-naturedly humble remark “I 
think too much to be a poet: he [Southey] too little to be a 
great poet” has a certain truth, though one might retort that 
thinking too much neither prevented The Ancient Mariner 
and KiMa Khan or Christdbel from bdng great poetry nor, 
indeed, makes any particular appearance in them.* Except in 
the moral line, Southey was not a philosopher: but ndther was 
he the commonplace Philistine that he is often thought to have 
been. Like some other men, he obtained the desires of his 
heart — family life and a life of letters — only to find that the gods 
seldom fail to condition their gifts, if not exactly with curses, 
with taxes and fees like those over which he groaned in reference 
to his earthly pensions. There are evidences in his letters not 
merely of deep sentiment but even of a tendency to imaginative 
speculation; but neither was “in the day’s work,” and so he 
choked the former down with stoidsm, the second with common 
sense. In such an unbroken debauch of labour as that to which 
he subjected himself, it is marvellous that he should have done 
such things as he did. And most marvellous of all is his style, 

* It is unfortmiate that only scraps, though very amusing and acute scraps, 
from the letters of his principal correspondent, Grosvenor Bedford, have been 
published. Those of another remarkable friend, Rickman, have been very 
recently drawn upon for publication. 

* It is fair to Coleridge to say that his acknowledgment of Southey's superiority 
as a prose-writer was unquahded. 
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which — not, as has been said, quite attained at first — ^was very 
soon reached, and which, in all but fifty years of incessant and 
exorbitant practice, never became slipshod or threadbare or 
wanting in vitality. 

Therefore, whatever may be his diortcomings, or, to put it 
more exactly, his want of supremacy, it must be a strangely 
limited history of English literature in which a high position 
is not allowed to Southey. For, in the first place, as must be 
once more repeated, he has actual supremacy in one particular 
department and period of English prose style. It is difficult 
to imagine any future time, at which his best and most char- 
acteristic, though least mannered, achievements in this way 
fan ever become obsolete — ^precisely because of their lack of 
mannerism. And this must be credited to him as a pure gift 
of individual genius, though he stands in the race and lineage 
of a perhaps still greater writer of his own class, as to whom 
more presently. For this extraordinary combination of dear- 
ness and ease will not come by observation, or even by reading 
the fourteen thousand books which constituted Southey’s 
library. Such a polyhistor, for variety, for excdlence of matter 
and for excellence of form, it may be doubted whether any other 
language possesses. 

If not quite such high praise can be given to his verse, it is 
not in regard to form that he fails. On the contrary, there are 
strong reasons for assigning to him the first dear perception of 
the secret of that prosodic language which almost everybody 
was to practise in Southey’s own time and ever since. Whether, 
in actual date, his early ballads preceded The Ancient Mariner 
and the first part of Christabd in the use of substitution, it majr 
be difficult to dedde absolutely; though, evea here, the pre- 
cedence seems to be his. But, what is absolutdy certain is 
that his formulation of the prindple in a letter to Wynn is 
twenty years earlier in time than Coleridge’s in the preface to 
the published Christabel and very much more accurate in 
statement. There are many other references to res metrica 
in his work, and it is a curious addition to the losses which the 
subject suffered by the non-completion of Jonson’s and Dry- 
den's promised treatises, that Guest’s English Rhythms, which 
was actually sent to him for review, reached hi-m too late for the 
treatment which he, also, designed. And, in general critidsm. 
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though his estimate of individual work was sometimes (not 
often) coloured by prejudice, he was very often extraordinarily 
original and sound. For a ^edal instance, his singling out of 
Blake’s “Mad Song’’ may serve; for a general, the fact that, 
as early as 1801, he called attention* to the fact that 

there exists no tale of romance that does not betray gross and un- 
pardonable ignorance of the habits of feeling and thought prevalent 
at the time and in the scene, 

thereby hitting the very blot which spoils nearly all the novd- 
writing of the time, and which was first avoided by Scott, 
aattdi later. 

To those who have been able to acquire something of what 
has been called “a horizontal view’’ of literature — a thing even 
better, perhaps, than the more famous “Pisgah sight,” inas- 
much as the slightly deceptive perspective of distance is 
removed, and the things pass in procession or panorama before 
the eye — ^there are, with, of course, some striking differences, 
more striking resemblances in the literary character and the 
literary fates of Southey and Dryden. The comparison may, 
at first sight, be exclaimed against, and some of its most obvious 
features — such as the charges of tergiversation brought against 
both — are not worth dwelling on. But there are others which 
will come out and remain out, aH the more clearly the longer 
they are studied. The polyhistoric or professional man-of- 
letters character of both, though equally obvious, is not equally 
trivial. Both had a singularly interchangeable command of 
the two harmonies of verse and prose; and, in the case of no 
third writer is it so difficult to attach any “ticket ” to the pecul- 
iar qualities which have placed the prose style of each among 
the most perfect in the plain kind that is known to Englidi. 
Tbeir verse, when compared with that of the greater poets of 
their own time — ^Milton in the one case, half a dozen from 
Coleridge to Keats in the other — has been accused, andean 
hardly be cleared, of a certain want of poetical quintessence. 
Dryden, indeed, was as much Southey’s superior intellectually 
as, perhaps, he was morally his inferior : and, neither as poet nor 
as prose writer, has the later of the pair any single productions 
to put forward as rivals to An Essay of Dramatick Poesie, AU 
* Letters, voL i, p. 173. 
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for Love, the great satires, the best parts of the Pr^aces, and 
the best Fables. He will, therefore, perhaps, never recover, 
as Dryden, to a great exteat, has recovered, from the neglect 
which lay upon him from about 1830 to about 1880. In regard 
to Southey, this attitude was begun, not by B3rron or Hazlitt 
or his other contemporary detractors — who really held him very 
high as a writer, though they might dislike him in other ways — 
but by the more extreme romantics of a younger generation, 
and by persons like Emerson. That it will be wholly removed, 
or removed to the same extent as the neglect of Dryden has 
been, would, perhaps, be too much to expect. But there is 
still much that should and can be done in the way of altering 
or lessening it; and a sign or two of willingness to help in the 
work, has, perhaps, recently* been noticeable. 

Lesser Poets of the Later Eighteenth Century 

It has been thought proper to group, round or under 
Southey, like gunboats under the wings of a “mother” frigate, 
certain lesser poets of the mid- and lat«: eighteenth century, 
notice of whom may continue that givai to others of their 
kidney in previous volumes. It would, indeed, be possible, 
without very extravagant f andfulness, or wire-drawing, to make 
out more than an accidental or arbitrary coimection between 
him and at least some of them. For, beyond all doubt, he 
was much indebted to Anstey for- patterns of light anapaestic 
verse, and more so to Sayers for an example of rimelessness. 
Long before he knew Coleridge, he, also, felt that curious in- 
fluence of Bowles's Sonnets which supplies one mam historical 
vindication and reason for existence to minor poetry. Hayley 
was his friend and Merry his acquaintance. His coimection 
with Hanbuiy Williams is, indeed, a sort of “back-handed” 
one; for he tells us that he had refused, twenty years before 
its actual appearance, to edit the existing collection of Williams’s 
Poems, disapproving of their contents; and this disapproval 
would certainly have extended, perhaps in a stronger form, to 

* It fa, however, a laHier tinf ortunate revenge of the whirligig of time that, 
while Southey’s, detractors, in his own day, usually made him out to be a very 
bad man of genius, some of his rehabiHtatois seem to see in him a very good 
of no genius at all. 
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Hall Stevenson. But these are points which need no labouring. 
Moreover, which is strictly to the purpose, he was himself all 
his life distinguished by a catholic and kindly taste which he 
showed not only to minorities of his own time from Kirke 
White downwards, but in collecting three agreeable volumes,* 
of seventeenth and ei^teenth centuiy writers to follow Ellis’s 
Specimens. 'Ihese volumes may still, in no unpleasant fashion, 
revive half-forgotten memories of Amhurst and Boyse and 
Croxall, of Fawkes and Woty and William Thompson, while 
they may suggest once more, if, perhaps, in vain, the removal 
of more absolute forgetfulness if mot original ignorance, in the 
cases of Constantia Grierson and Mary Leapor, of Moses 
Mendez and Samuel Bellamy. 

For such as these last, however, only a chronicle planned on 
the scale of L'Histoire LitUraire de la France and destined to 
be finished, if ever, in a millennium, could well find room. We 
may notice here Anstey, Hanbury Williams and Hall Stevenson 
among writaa distinctly earlier than Southey; Darwin, Hayley, 
the Delia Cruscans, Bowles, Sayers and one or two more 
among his actual contemporaries, older and younger. 

The three lighter members of the group, Anstey, Stevenson 
and Hanbury Williams, were by far the ddest : if W illiam s had 
not died prematirrely, he would have been a man of over sixty 
at Southey’s birth, and, though Anstey lived to the year of 
Modoc, he was fifty when Soutiiey was bom. AH three, in a 
manner, were survivals of the school of sarcastic and social 
verse which had been founded by Prior and Swift, and taken up 
by Gay. Nor did Anstey, though his verse is somewhat 
“freer” than taste has permitted for nearly a century, exceed 
limits quite ordinary in his own day. He is remarkable as 
being, in poetry, a “single-speech” writer, that is to say as 
having, like Hamilton himself, by no means confined himsdf 
to a single utterance, but as having never achieved any other 
that was of even the slightest value. An Etonian and a Cam- 
bridge man of some scholarship; a squire, a sportsman and a 
member of parliament, Anstey, in 1766, produced the famous 
New Bath Guide, a series of verse letters, mainly in anapaests 

* To himself, they gave a good deal of trouble — as usual, because he had 
thought to spare himsdf some by devolving part of the work on Grosvenor Bed- 
ford. He never did it again. 
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of the Prior type, which at once became popular, and which still 
stands pre-eminent, not merely among the abimdant literature 
which Bath has produced or instigated, for good humour, vivid 
painting of maxmers, facile and wdl-adapted versification, and 
fun which need not be too broad for any but a very narrow 
mind. Anstey lived, chiefly in the city of which he had made 
himsdf the laureate, for forty years, and wrote much, but, as 
has been said, produced nothing of worth after this history of 
“The Bl[u]nd[e]rh[ea]d Family” and their adventures. 

A charitable ^igrammatist has divided “loose” writes of 
any merit at all into those who sometimes follow the a mu sing 
across the border of the indecent and those who, in the quest 
of the indecent, sometimes hit upon the amusing. If Anstey 
deserves the indulgence of the former class, Hanbury Williams 
and HaH Stevenson must, it is feared, be condemned to, and 
by, the latter. It is true that, in Williams’s case, some doubt 
has been thrown on the authorriiip of the grossest pieces at- 
tributed to him, and that most other things recorded of him — 
except a suspected riaowing of the white feather — are rather 
favourable. He appears, both in Horace Walpole’s letters and 
in Chesterfield’s, as a man extremely good-natured and un- 
wearied in serving his friaids. It is certain, however, that the 
suicide which tennmated his life was preceded, and probably 
caused, by a succession of attacks of mental disease; and, in 
some of the coarsest work assigned to him in the singularly 
uncritical hodgepodge of his Works, a little critical kindness 
may trace that purely morbid fondness for foulness which 
mental disease oftai, if not always, brings with it. On the 
whole, however, Williams’s asperity and his indecency have both 
been exaggerated. He took part ardently on the side of Sir 
Robert in the “great Walpolian battle” and was never weary 
of lampooning Pulteney. But his most famous “ridts” — 
those on Isabella, duchess of Manchester, and her way of 
spending her morning and her subsequent marriage to the 
Irishman Hussey — are neither very virulent nor very “im- 
proper. ” The fault of Williams’s political and social verse is a 
want of concentration and finirii. In these points, the notes 
which his editor (Lord Holland?) gathered from Horace Walpole 
in prose are frequently far sup«ior to the verse they illustrate 
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But the verse itself is full of flakes and phrases, some of which 
have slipped into general use, and many of which are far su- 
perior to their context. Compared with the brilliant political 
verse, first on the whig, then on the toiy, side, of the last twenty 
years of the century. Sir Charles is pointless and dull; but, in 
himself, to anyone with a fair knowledge of the politics and 
persons of the time, he is far from unamusing. Sometimes, 
also, he could (if the Ballad in Imitation of Martial, “Dear 
Betty come give me sweet kisses, ” written on Lord and Lady 
Ilchester, be his) be quite good-natured, quite dean and almost 
as graceful as Prior or Martial himself. 

The notorious John Hall Stevenson, Sterne’s Eugenius, 
master of “Crazy Castle” and author of Crazy Tales, had, 
beyond all doubt, greater intellectual ability tlian Williams; 
and, though eccentric in some wa3rs, was neither open to the 
charge, nor entitled to plead the excuse, of insanity. He 
wrote a good deal of verse — much of it extremdy slovaoly in 
form, though, every now and then — as in the lines on Zachary 
Moore, the description of the Cleveland deserts at the back of 
his house and of the house itsdf and some others — diowing a 
definite poetical power, which was far above Sir Charles. But 
the bulk of his work consists either of political squibs largdy 
devoted to abuse of Bute {Fables for Grown Gendemen, Mak- 
arony Tales, etc.) or of the “Crazy” compositions above 
referred to. The former, for a man of such well-authenticated 
wit as Stevenson, are singularly varbose, desultory and dull. 
If anyone has derived his ideas of what political satire ought 
to be, say, from Dryden in an earlier, and Canning in a later, 
age, he will be woefully disappointed with A Pastoral Cordial 
and A Pastoral Puke, which, between them, fill eighty or 
ninety mortal pages, and contain hardly a line that could cheer 
a friend or gall an enemy. A vay few purdy miscellaneous 
pieces like the lines to “the Pumproom Naiad,” Polly Law- 
rence of Bath, show, once more, that, if Stevenson had chosen 
to be good-natured and dean, he might have been a very pleas- 
ant poet. As for Crazy Tales, some of them are actual French 
fabliaux of the coarser kind translated or adapted, and the 
rest are imitations of the same style. It would be unfair to 
bring up La Fontaine against them; but anyone who knows. 
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say, the nearly contemporary gaidoiseries of Chamfort — ^him- 
neither the most amiable, nor the cleanest minded, nor 
the most poetical of men — wiU find English at a painful 
disadvantage in the prosaic brutality of too much of Stev- 
enson's work. He, sometimes, succeeds even here in being 
amusing; but, much more often, he only succeeds in proving 
that, if the use of proper words wiU not by itsdf produce 
wisdom, the use of improper ones wiU stiU less by itself 
produce wit. 

Who now reads Erasmus Darwin? Yet he pleased both 
Horace Walpole and William Cowper, his verses were caUed by 
the latter “strong, learned and sweet,” and by the former 
“sublime,” “charming,” “enchanting,” “gorgeous,” “beauti- 
ful” and “most poetic.” It is idle to assign Darwin’s poetic 
extinction to Canning’s parody, admirable as that is, for, if 
there is one critical axiom universally endorsed by good 
critics of all ages, schools and principles, it is that parody 
cannot IdU — ^that it cannot even harm — anything that has not 
the seeds of death and decay in itself. The fact is that Darwin, 
with a fatal, and, as if metaphysically aided, certainty, evolved 
from the eighteenth century couplet poetry all its worst features, 
and set them in so glaring a light that only those stiU under the 
actual speU could fail to perceive their deformity. Unsuit- 
ableness of subject; rhetorical extravagance and, at the same 
time, convention of phrase; otiose and padding epithet; mo- 
notonously cadenced verse; every fault of the mere imitators 
of Pope in poetry, Darwin mustered in The Botanic Garden, and 
espedaUy in its constituent The Loves of the Plants. It is 
true, but it is also vain, to say that the subject, in itself, is 
interesting and positively valuable; that the rhe'oric, the 
phraseology, the effort, are aU very craftsmanlike Ktamples of 
crafts bad in th^selves. The very merits of the effort are 
faults as and where they axe ; and it has none of the faults which, 
in true poetry, are not seldom merits. Although one would 
not lose The Loves of the Triangles for anything, it is superfluous 
as a mere parody. The Loves of the Plants is a parody in itself 
and of itself, as well as of the whole school of verse which it 
crowned and crushed. Time is not likely to destroy, and may 
rather increase, the credit due to Darwin’s scientific pioneer^p: 
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its whirligig is neva: likely to restore the faintest genuine taste 
for his pseudo-poetry. 

For Darwin’s opus, however, one cannot, though it ma}', at 
first sight, seem inconsistent to say so, feel actual contempt. 
It is simply a huge, and, from one point of view, a ludicrous, 
but still a respectable, and, from another point of view, almost 
lamentable, mistake. The works of Hayley, the other great 
idol of the decadence of eighteenth century poetry, are con- 
temptible. The Loves of the Plants is not esjactly silly. The 
Triumph of Temper is. That puerility and anility which were 
presently to find, for the time, final expression in the Ddla 
Cruscan school, displayed themselves in Hayley with less 
extravagance, with less sentimentality and with less hopelessly 
bad taste than the revolutionary school were to impart, but 
still unmistakably. Hayley himself, as his conduct to Cowper 
and to Blake shows, was a man of kindly feelings; indeed, 
everybody seems to have liked him. He was something of a 
scholar, or, at the worst, a fairly well-read man. His interests 
were various and respectable. But, as a poet, he is impossible. 
Southey, in deprecating one of Coleridge’s iimumerable pro- 
jects — a general criticism of contemporaries (which would 
cotainly, if we may judge from the wdl-known review of 
Maturin’s Bertram in Biographia, have been a fidd of garments 
rolled in blood) — ^edfied Hayley as a certain, but half-innocent 
victim, urging that "there is nothing bad about the man except' 
his poetry. ’’ Unfortunately, on the present occasion, nothing 
about the tnan concans us except his poetry; and the badness, 
or, at least, the nullity, of that it is impossible to exaggerate. 
A fair line may be found here and there ; a fair stanza or passage 
hardly ever; a good, or even a fair poem, neva. 

For the nadir of the art, however — which, as if to justify 
divers sa3dngs, was reached just before the close of the eight- 
eenth century, and just before those ascents to the zenith 
which illustrated its actual end, and the early nineteenth — one 
must go beyond Darwin, beyond even Hayley, to Robert Merry 
and those about him — ^to the school commonly called the Della 
Cruscans, from the famous Florentine academy to which Merry 
actually belonged, and the title of which he took as signature. 
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Darv?in, as has beea said, is a pattern of mistaken elaborat^ess, 
and Hayley one of well-intentioned nullity. But Darwin was 
not imbecile; and Hayley was not, or not very, pretentious. 
The school just referred to was preceded in its characteristics 
by some earlier work, such as that of Helen Maria WilHams 
and Sir James Bland Burges (later Sir James Lamb). But, 
in itself, it united pretentiousness and imbecility after a fashion 
not easy to parallel elsewhere; and was, inadequately, rather 
than excessively, chastised in the satires of Gifford and Mathias. 
It does not appear that all its members were, personally, abso- 
lute fools. Merry himself is credited by Southey and others 
with a sort of irregular touch of genius: and “Anna Matilda ” — 
Mrs. Cowley, the author of The BeUe's Stratagem — certainly had 
wits. But they, and still more their followers, “Laura,” 
“Arley,” “Benedict,” “Cesario,” “The Bard,” etc. (some of 
whom can be identified, while others, fortunately for themselves 
cannot) drank themsdves drunk at the heady tap of German 
Stuim-und-Drang romanticism, blending it with French sen- 
timentality and Italian trifling, so as to produce almost incon- 
ceivable balderdash. Even the widest reading of English 
verse could hardly enable anyone to collect from the accumu- 
lated poetry of the last three centuries an anthology of folly 
and bad taste surpassing the two volumes of The British Album, 
the crop of a very few years and the labour of some half-a- 
dozen or half-a-score pens. 

Of the last constituents of the group tmder present review, 
it is, fortunately, possible to treat Bowles and Sayers, both of 
them possessing, as has been said, some special cormection with 
Southey, in a different fashion. Neither, so far as poetic 
inspiration goes, was even a second-class poet ; but both exercise 
very great influence over poets greater than themselves, and, 
therefore, have made good their place in literary history. 
William Lisle Bowles, slightly the dder, and very much the 
more long-lived, of the two, has left (as in that life of many years 
he might easily do without neglecting his duties as a country 
clergyman) a very considerable amount of verse, which it is 
not necessary for anyone save the conscientious historian or 
the tmwearied explorer of English poetry to read, but which 
can be read without any extraordinary difficulty or disgust. 
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Bowles, indeed, never deserves the severer epithets of condem- 
nation which have been applied in the last page or two. His 
theories of poetry (of which more presently) were sotmd and his 
practice was never offensivdy foolish, or in bad taste, or even 
dull. He lacks distinction and intensity. But he lives, in 
varying degrees of vitality, by two things only that he did, 
one at the very outset of his career, the other at a later stage 
of it. His first claim, and by far his highest, is to be found in 
Fourteen Sonnets (afterwards reinforced in number), which 
originally appeared in 1789, and which passed through nearly 
half-a-score of editions in hardly more than as many years. 
Grudging critics have observed that they were lucky in coming 
before the great outburst of 1798-1824, and in being contrasted 
with such rubbish as that which we have been reviewing. It 
would be uncritical as well as ungenerous not to add that, 
actually, they did much to start the movement that eclipsed 
Ihem; and that, whatever their faults may be, these are merely 
negative — are, in fact, almost positive virtues — ^when compared 
with the defects of Darwin and Hayley and the Della Cruscans. 
Although Bowles was not the first to revive the sonnet, he was 
the first, for more than a century, to perceive its double fitness 
for introspection and for outlook; to combine description with 
sentiment in the new poetical way. It is no wonder that school- 
boys like Coleridge and Southey, gluttons alike of general read- 
ing and of poetry, should have fastened on the book at once; 
no wonder that Coleridge, unable to afford more printed 
examples, should have copied his own again and again in manu- 
script for his friaids. And it is one of the feathers in the cap 
of that historic estimate which has been sometimes decried 
that nothing else could enable the reader to see the real beauty 
of Bowles’s humble attempts, undazzled and tmblinded by the 
splendour of his followers’ success. Tynemoidk and Bam- 
borough Castle, Hope and The Injhtence of Time on Gri^ are 
not very strong meat, not very "mantling wine’’; but they are 
the first course, or the hors d! oeuvre, of the abounding banquet 
which followed. 

Bowles’s second appearance of importance was rather critical 
than poetical, or, perhaps, let us say, had more to do vdth the 
theory, than with the practice, of poetry. Editing Pope, he, 
not unnaturally, revived the old question of the value of Pope’s 
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poetry: and a mildly furious controversy followed, in which 
classically-minded poets of the calibre of Byron and Campbell 
took part, which produced numerous pamphlets, rather 
fluttered Bowles’s Wiltshire dovecote, but developed in him 
the fighting power of birds much more formidable than doves. 
As usual, it was rather a case of the gold and silver shield; 
but Bowles’s general contention that, in poetry, the source of 
subject and decoration alike ^ould be rather nature than art, 
and Byron’s incidental insistence (very inconsistently main- 
tained) that execution is the great secret, were somewhat 
valuable by-products of a generally unprofitable diq)ute. 

Prank Sayers, a member of the almost famous Norwich 
literary group of which William Taylor was a sort of cory- 
phaeus, contributed less to the actual body of English verse 
than Bowles. His life was much shorter; he was, at any rate 
for a time, a practising physician, and had a considerable 
number of other avocations and mterests besides poetry. 
But he touches the subject, in theory and practice both, at one 
point, in a fashion which was to prove decidedly important, 
if not in actual production, yet influentially and historically. 
Whether Sayers was originally attracted to unrimed verse, 
not blank in the ordinary restricted sense, by the Germans, 
or by his own fancy, or by the reading which, after his own 
practice, he showed to a rather remarkable extent in a dis- 
sertation-defence on the subject — does not seem to be quite 
clear. The dissertation itself, which was published in 1793, 
diows the remarkable extension of knowledge of English 
poetry, which was doing much to pr^are the great romantic 
outburst that followed. Collins’s Eoening, and the now 
deservedly forgotten choruses of Glover’s Medea would have 
been known to anyone at the time, and, perhaps, Watts’s 
Sapphics (Cowper’s were not published) . Most men must have 
known, though, perhaps, few would have brought into the 
argument, Milton’s “P3nTha” version. But Sidney’s practice 
in Arcadia, The Mourning Muse of Thestylis, which was still 
thought Spenser’s, and Peele’s Complaint of Oenone would have 
been present to the minds of very few. 

But whether he had known all these before he wrote, as 
Southey almost certainly did, or whether it was Iftaming got 
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up to support practice, Sayers’s own earKer Dramatic Sketches 
had supplied the most ambitious and abundant experiments in 
unrimed verse since Sidney himsdf, or, at least, since Campion. 
He does not entirdy abjure rime; but, in Moina, Stamo and his 
version of the Euripidean Cyclops, he tried the unrimed Kn- 
daric; and (in a rather naive, or more than ratha: unwisely 
ambitious, manner) he actually supplanented Collins’s ode 
with one To Night, on the same model. Elsewhere, it is 
perfectly plain, not morely from his rimelessness but from his 
titles and his diction, that the influence of Ossian had a great 
deal to do with the matter. He adopts, however, in all cases, 
regular verse-stanzas instead of rh37thmed prose. Sayer’s poetical 
powers — ^wildly exalted by some in that day of smallest poetical 
things and of darkness before dawn — are very feeble: but he 
intends greatly, and does not sin in either of the three directions 
of evil which, as we have seen, Darwin and Hayley and the 
Della Cruscans respectively represent. But the most inter- 
esting thing about him is the way in which, like nearly every- 
body who has made similar attempts except Southey (». sup^, 
he succumbs, despite almost demonstrable efforts to prevent it, 
to the danger of chopped decasyllables, which tmite themselves 
in the reading and so upset the intended rh 3 rthm. Such things 
as the paraUd openings of Thalaha and of Queen Mob he was 
incapable of reaching; but, if he had reached them, their 
inherent poetry might have carried off the almost inevitable 
defect of the sdieme. As it is, that effect is patent and glaring. 

Sir William Jones, who, in a life which did not reach the half 
century, accumulated a singular amotmt of learning and of wdl- 
deserved distinction, was more of an orioitalist and of a jurist 
than of a poet. But he managed to write two pieces — ^the 
Ode in imitation of Alcaeus, “What constitutes a state?” 
and the beautiful epigram From the Persian, “ On parent knees 
a nahed new-born child” — which have fixed themsdves in 
literary history, and, what is better, in memories really literary. 
If there is in these at least as much of the scholar as of the poet, 
it can only be widied that we had more examples of the com- 
bination of sudi scholardiip with such poetry. 
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W ILLIAM BLAKE, bom 28 November, 1757, was the 
scm of a London hosier, who is said to have had 
leanings towards Swedenborgianism. This may 
explain Blake’s acquaintance with writings that exercised a 
marked influence upon his later doctrines and symbolism, 
though he always held that the Swedish mystic failed “by 
endeavouring to explain to the reason what it could not under- 
stand.” The boy never went to school, on account, it is said, 
of a difficult temper. He “picked up his education as well 
as he cotdd.” According to one authority,* Shakespeare’s 
Venus and, Adonis, Lucrece and Sonnets, with Jonson’s Under- 
woods and MiscManies, were the favourite studies of his early 
days. To these must be added Shakespeare’s plays, Milton, 
Chatterton and the Bible, “a work ever at his hand, and which 
he often assiduously consulted in several languages”; for he 
acquired, at different times, some knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian and Hebrew. Ossian and Gesnerian prose were 
less fortunate influences. 

At the age of fourteen, he was apprenticed to James Basire, 
the engraver, who sent him to make drawings of monuments in 
Westminster abbey and other ancient churches in and about 
London. Thus, he came under the direct influence of Gothic 
art, which mcreased its hold upon his imagination, till it 
finally appeared to him the supreme expression of all tmth, 
while dassidsm was the embodiment of all error. After leaving 

X Benjamin Heath Mallnn, author of A Father^ $ Memoir of his Child (1806), the 
dedicatoiy epistle to which contains a valuable note on Blake. 
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Basire, he studied for a time in the antique school of the Royal 
Academy, and then began work as an engraver on his own 
account. Shortly after his marriage in 1782, Flaxman intro- 
duced him to Mrs. Mathew, a famous blue-stocking. The 
outcome of this was the printing of Poetical Sketches (1783) 
at the expense of these two friends. In the Advertisement, 
by another hand than Blake’s, the contents of this slight volume 
are said to have been written between the ages of twdve and 
twaaty; while Malkin, apparently quoting Blake, asserts that 
the song “How sweet I roam’d from field to field” was com- 
posed before his fourteenth year. But his earliest writings 
seem to have been in the distinctly rhythmical prose of the 
fragment known as The Passions, which. Eke Rimilar pieces 
included in Poetical Sketches, is a juvenile essay in the infiated 
style and overstrained pathos that gave popularity to Gesner’s 
DeccOi of Abel. 

But Blake’s early verse stands in quite another dass. Much 
of it, indeed, is more directly imitative than his latar work; 
yet this is due less to slavish copying than to an unconscious 
recognition of the community between his own romantic spirit 
and that of our older poetry. Spenserian stanza, early Shake- 
spearean and Miltonic blank verse, baEad form, octosyllabics 
and lyric metres, all are tried, with least success in the blank 
verse, but oftai with consummate mastery in the fighter 
measures. One who met Blake in these years says that 
he occasionally sang his poems to melodies of his own com- 
posing, and that “these were sometimes most singularly 
beautiful ” It is, therefore, not improbable that these 
lyrics were composed to music, like the songs of Bums or of 
the Elizabethans. 

His genuine delight in the older verse preserved him finm the 
complacency with which his age regarded its own versification. 
Like Keats, but with more justice, he laments, in his lines To the 
Muses, the feeble, artificial and meagre achievement of the 
time. His notes axe neither languid nor forced, but remarkably 
varied and spontaneous. Even in his less perfect work, there 
is not any abatement of fresh enthusiasm, but, rather, an 
overtasking of powers not yet fully equipped for high flights. 
So, in the midst of Fair Elenor, a tale of terror and wonder, and 
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sorry stuflE in tiie main, occur passages like the stanza beginning 

My lord was like a flower upon the brows 
Of lusty May! Ah life as frail as flower! 

while there is something more than promise in the youth who 
could capture the sense of twilight and evening star so com- 
pletely as Blake in the lines 

Let thy west wind sleep on 
The lake: speak silence with thy glimmering eyes 
And wash the dusk with silver. 

The six songs, which include almost all Blake’s love-poetry, 
illustrate the versatility of his early genius. “How sweet I 
roam’d” anticipates, in a remarkable way, the spirit and 
imagery of La Belle Dame, though, perhaps, it has less of 
romantic strangeness and the glamour of faerie than of dieer 
joy, the Elizabethan wantonness of love, so wonderfully 
re-embodied in My silks and fine array. The remaining four 
pieces are in a homelier vein, and more closely personal in 
tone. like his poems on the seasons, they reveal, in spite of a 
slight conventionality in expression, a sincere delight in nature, 
quickening rural sights and sounds into s3nDipathy with his 
own mood. Yet, he was so far of his age that he shrank from 
the idea of solitude in nature; knowing only the closely culti- 
vated districts of Middlesex and Surrey, he held that “where 
man is not, Nature is barren.” But, apart from their freer, 
if still limited, appreciation of natural beauty, these songs are 
noteworthy by reason of their revelation of a new spirit in 
love. Bums was to sing on this theme out of ptue exuberance 
of physical vitality; in Blake, love awes passion to adoration 
in the simple soul. 

The wide range of poetic power in Blake is proved by the 
distance between the gentleness of these pieces and the tense 
emotion of Mad Song. Saintsbuiy has dealt at length with its 
prosodic excellence: particularly, in the first stanza, the sudden 
diange in metre carries a vivid suggestion of frenzy breaking 
down, at its height, into dull despair. Stricken passion seems 
bared to the nerves; each beat of the verse is like a sharp cry, 
rising to the haunted terror of the closing lines. 

The incomplete chronicle-play King Edward the Third is 
chiefly of interest as indicating Blake’s juvenile sjunpathies a.ri<^ 
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the limitations of his genius. He had little of the dramatic 
instinct, as his “prophetic” writings prove, while his vdiement 
denial of the validity of temporal existence cut him off from 
the or dinar y themes of tragedy and comedy. And, even in this 
early work, he is chiefly occupied, not with any development of 
the plot, but with the consideration of abstract moral questions. 
His characters are all projections of his own personality, and 
the action halts while they discourse on points of private and 
civic virtue. Yet, the spirit behind the work is generous, 
and occasional passages come nearer to Shakespeare than most 
of the more pretentious efforts of the time. So, too, A War 
Song to Englishmen, though over-rhetorical m parts, is a stirring 
thing in an age that produced little patriotic verse. 

The incomplete manuscript known as An Island in the 
Moon has been described as “a somewhat incoherent and point- 
less precursor of the Headlong Hall t3rpe of novel. ” Intended 
to satirise the members of Mrs. Mathew’s learned coterie, its 
offence against decency would be inexpiable were it not almost 
certain that no eye but Blake’s ever saw it in his lifetime. As 
literature, the work has little value, except that it contains 
drafts of three of the Songs of Innocence, as well as the quaint 
little Song of Phebe and Jdlicoe. The satirical verse is gener- 
ally coarse and noisy, and but rarely effectual, though the 
piece When old corruption first "begun is powerful in an impleasant 
way. The prose has the faults of the verse, being too high- 
pitched and too uncontrolled to give penetrative power to the 
caricature of a learned circle such as Blake had known at 
Mrs. Mathew’s. It contains, however, an interesting, though, 
unfortunately, incomplete, account of the process adopted 
later for producing the engraved books. There are also indi- 
cations of antipathies which were afterwards developed in 
the “prophetic” books, notably a contempt for e:q)erimental 
science and “rational philosophy.” 

A comparison of Songs of Innocence (1789) with Poetical 
Sketches ^ows that the promise of Blake’s earlier poetry has, 
indeed, been fulfilled, but in a somewhat unexpected way. 
Naturally, the maturer work is free from the juvenile habit of 
imitation; it is, however, of interest to note in passing the 
suggestion that the hint of the composition of these Songs 
may have come from a passage in Dr. Watts’s preface to his 
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Divine and Moral Songs for Children.^ Moreover, the ban^ttl 
Ossianic influence is suspended for a space. But the vital 
difference is that here, for the first time, Blake gives clear 
indication of the mystical habit of thought, which, though at 
first an integral part of his peculiar lyrical greatness, ultimately 
turned to his tmdoing. In Poetical Sketches, his vision of life 
is direct and naive: he delights in the physical attributes of 
nature, its breadth and its wonders of light and motion, of 
form and melody. But, in Songs of Innocence, his interest is 
primarily ethical. The essence of all being, as set forth in the 
piece called The Divine Image, is the spirit of “Mercy, Pity, 
Peace and Love”; and as, later, he uses the terms “poetic 
genius” and “imagination” to express his conception of this 
fundamental principle, so, here, the “Divine Image” is his 
vision of that spirit which is at once universal and particular, 
God and Man. Under the inspiration of this belief, the world 
of experience fades away: there is nothing of death, pain or 
cruelty, except in the opening couplet of The Chimney Sweeper, 
and, even then, the idea of suffering is almost lost in the dear 
sense of a sustaining presence of love in the rest of the poem. 
Every other instance shows sorrow and difficulty to be but 
occasions for the immediate manifestation of sympathy. God, 
as the tender Father, the angds, the di^herd, the mother, 
the nurse, or even the humbler forms of insect and flower, as 
in The Blossom, or A Dream, — all are expressions of the same 
universal ethic of love. But, perhaps, the most remarkable 
illustration of this belief, particularly when contrasted with 
Blake’s later critidsm of public charity, is 'Holy Thursday. 
Clearly, in the world of these Songs there is not any suspidon 
of motives, no envy or jealousy. To use a later phrase by 
Blake, it is a “lower Paradise,” very near to the perfect tttnft 
wherein the lion shall lie down with the lamb : as in the poem 
Night, the angels of love are always by, to restrain violence or 
to bring solace to its victims. 

* John Sampson makes the conjecture in the general preface to his edition of 
Blake's Poetical Works: “In the preface to that popular work Watts modestly 
refers to his songs as ‘a sKght specimen, such as I could wi^ some happy and 
condescending genius would undertake for the use of children and perform much 
better'; and it is likely enough that Blake may have rightly felt himself to be 
this destined genius." 
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The theological reference in this simple ethic is slight. God 
and Jesus are but visions of the love that animates aU forms of 
being. Hence, at this period, Blake’s position is distinct from 
that of mystical poets like Henry Vaughan, in whom a more 
dogmatic faith tends to overshadow the appeal of the natural 
universe. So, too, Blake’s poetry has more of the instinct of 
h uman joy. Mercy, pity, peace and love, the elements of the 
Divine Image, are “virtues of delight,’’ and nothing is clearer 
in these Songs than his quick intuition and unerring expression 
of the light and gladness in common things. In this, he returns 
to poems in Poetical Sketches like I love the jocund dance, rather 
than to the more formal pieces of nature-poetry. His delight 
in the sun, the hills, the streams, the flowers and buds, in the 
innocence of the child and of the lamb, comes not from sus- 
tained contemplation but as an immediate impulse. There is 
not as yet any sign of his later attitude towards the physical 
world as a “^dow of the world of eternity.’’ His pleasure 
in the consciousness of this unifying spirit in the universe was 
still too fresh to give pause for theorising; and, perhaps for this 
reason, such pieces as Laughing Song, Spring, The Echoing 
Green, The Blossom and Night, simg in pure joy of heart, convey 
more perfectly than aU his later attempts at exposition the 
nature of his visionary faith. In Blake’s later writings, there 
is a wide gulf between the S3mibol and the reality it conveys; 
so, the reader must first grapple with a stubborn mass of 
symbolism. But, in Songs of Innocence, this faculty of “spirit- 
ual sensation’’ transfigures rather than transforms. Thus, 
in The Lamb, pleasure in the natural image perasts, but is 
carried further and exalted by the implication of a higher 
significance. It is the manifest spontaneity of this mystical 
insight that carries Blake safely over dangerous places. A 
little faltering in the vision or straining after effect would have 
sunk him, by reason of the simplicity of theme, diction and 
metre, now the sources of peculiar pleasure, into tmthinkable 
depths of feebleness. Contrast with the strength of these 
seemingly fragile lines the more consciously didactic pieces 
like The Chimney Sweeper and The Litde Black Boy. These, 
indeed, have the pleasant qualities of an unpretentious and 
sincere ^iiit; but their burden of instruction brings them too 
near to the well-meant but somewhat pedagogic verse that 
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•writers like Nathaniel Cotton and Isaac Watts thought most 
suitable for the young. Blake regarded children more humanly 
as the charming “Introduction” to these Songs bears "witness, 
or the poem Infant Joy, a perfect ejqpression of the appeal of 
infancy. And, in The Cradle Song, almost certainly suggested 
by Watts’s lines beginning “Hush! my dear, lie still and slum- 
b^, ” Blake’s deeper humanity lifts him far above the common- 
place moralisings of his model. 

The Book of Thel was aigraved in the same year (i 789 )» 
though its final section is almost certainly later in date. The 
regularity of its uniimed fourteeners, the idyllic gentleness of 
its imagery and the not unpleasant blending of simplicity and 
formalism in the diction, proclaim the mood of Songs of Innoc- 
ence. It treats of the same aU-pervading q)irit of mutual love 
and self-sacrifice. In response to the “gentle lamentations” 
of the •virgin Thel, to whom life seems •vain, and death utter 
annihilation, the lily of the valley, the cloud, the worm and the 
dod, rise up to testify to the interdependence of all forms of 
being under the law of the Divine Image, and to riiow that 
death is not final extinction, but the supreme manifestation of 
this impulse to “willing sacrifice of self.” Blake’s original 
conclusion to this argument is lost, for the last section has not 
any perceptible connection in its context. In it, the whole 
conception of life is changed. This world is a dark prison, and 
the phyacal senses are narrow -windows darkening the infinite 
soul of man by excluding “the -wisdom and joy of eternity,” 
the condition of which is freedom. The source of this degrada- 
tion is the tyranny of abstract moral law, the “mind-forged 
manades” upon natural and, therefore, innocent deares; its 
symbols are the silver rod of authority and the golden bowl of 
a restrictive ethic that would mete out the immeasurable spirit 
of love. Here, Blake is clearly enough in the grip of the formal 
antinomianism that produced the later “prophedes.” 

The undated manuscript Tiriel apparently bdongs to this 
period. It is written in the measure of Thd, but is less regular, 
and the Ossianic influence is strong in its overwrought imagery 
and -violent phrase. Blake’s purpose in -writing this history of 
the tyrant Tirid and his rebdlious children is not dear; per- 
haps, he was already dra-wing towards the revolutionary 
position of the later books. The final section, which appears to 
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be a later addition, repeats with greater vehemence the sub- 
stance of the last part of Thel. 

But this early spirit of revolt is most notably e^ressed in 
The Marriage of Heccoen and Hell (1790), the only considerable 
prose work engraved by Blake. It is a well-sustained piece of 
iconoclastic writing, full of verve and abounding in quite success- 
ful paradox. Critically regarded, Blake’s position as the devil’s 
disciple, maintaining the “great half-truth liberty” against 
“the great half-truth Law,” is not unassailable; yet the abiding 
impression is one of exuberant satirical powCT, of youthful 
fredmess and buoyancy and of unflagging energy. Blake 
shows himself the master of firmly-knit, straight-hitting phrase, 
entirely without artifice, and he displays a wonderful fertility 
of apt illustration, in aphorism, in ironic apologue and in skilful 
reinterpretations of familiar episodes, chiefly biblical. Ihe vivid 
scene wherein Blake and the angel contemplate their “et^nal 
lots” is in the spirit of Swift’s early work, though its imagery 
has greater breadth and shows an artist’s sense of colour. 

Of the tangled strands of opinion in this work, the two diief 
would seem to be Blake’s theory of reality and his denial of 
authority. Here, as before, he lays stress on the identity of the 
univasal and the particular spirit, the oneness of God and 
man; though now, and in the contemporary No Natural Re- 
ligion plates, he calls this prime essence the “Poetic Genius,” 
or the soul, of which latter, body is but a partial and modified 
percept, due to narrowed physical senses. From this, it follows, 
first, that there cannot be any valid law external to man, and, 
secondly, that the phenomenon of absolute matter is an illusion, 
due to empirical reasoning. For, since all forms of being are 
coextensive with the “ Universal Poetic Genius, ” it must be that 
all knowledge is intuitive. So, it comes to pass that Blake ruts 
tilt against all dvil, moral and religious codes and aU exercise 
of reason, while, on the positive side, he affirms the sufficiency 
and sanctity of natural impulse and desire, of “firm persuasions” 
and “the voice of honest indignation.” Energy is exalted; 
to attempt to limit or divert it is to threaten man’s spiritual 
integrity. The strong man resists such tyranny, the weak suc- 
cumb; yet, unable wholly to repress natural instincts, they 
veil their inevitable gratification undo: legal sanction, by their 
hypocrisy generating all forms of moral, spiritual and physical 
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corruption. By cunning, the weak come to power in this world, 
and, setting up their dave-moralities as the measure of truth, 
nail themselves the righteous, the dect, the angels and heirs of 
heaven, while those whose clearer vision refuses obedience are 
cast out as of the devil’s party:* they are the rebels in Hell. 
Angds repress joy as sin; devils hold it to be the justification 
of all action. 

The original purpose of The Marriage was to expose Sweden- 
borg’s inconsistency, in that, while pretending to expose the 
fallacy of the normal religious acceptance of moral distinctions, 
he was him self infected with the same error. But, this particu- 
lar intention is soon absorbed in the general onslaught upon 
the legalist positions, though the earlier purpose is recalled 
from time to time, particularly in the remarkably virile satire 
of Memorable Fancies, written in mockery of the Swedidi 
mystic’s Memorable Kdations. 

It is strange that, having thus proved his power as a writer 
of clean-limbed muscular prose, he should have returned almost 
immediately to the fourteener, and developed therein what is 
too often the windy rhetoric of the “prophetic” books. He 
seems to have aimed at creating a body of guasi-epic poetry, 
dealing with the origin, progress and ultimate purpose of 
mortality. To this and, he invented his mythology, wherein 
the passions and aspirations of man, and the influences that 
made for or against vision, appear in human form, but mag- 
nified to daemonic proportions. It is clear that he was largely 
influenced by Milton, whom he regarded as the great heresiarch, 
and whose theological opinions he felt himsdf called upon to 
confute. This is explicit in The Marriage and in the book called 
Miiion, as well as in recorded passages of Blake’s conversation, 
while much d his imagery, and occasionally his rhythm and 
diction, are reminiscent of the older poet. But there are also 
evidences of Biblical, Ossianic and Swedenborgian influences 
in works written between the years 1793 and 1800, the period 
of his residence in Lambeth. 

**1116 present acooimt of the doctrines of Blake’s “piopbetic” books must, 
necessarily, from considerations of space, be brief and, in a measure, dogmatic. 
It may, however, be stated that the interpretation here given is based upon a 
long and detailed study of these worlm, undertaken by the present writer, in 
oonjuncticm with Duncan J. Sloss. 
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A brief examination of the Lambeth books will ^ow how the 
freight of ideas gradually broke down the frail semblance of 
form with which they started. The first, the recently redis- 
covered French Revolution (1791), is in almost regular four- 
teeners, and its style, though distorted and over-emphatic, is 
comparatively intelligible. Only the first of seven books 
appears to have been printed; it opens the series of what may 
be called visionary histories, and embodies Blake’s interpreta- 
tion of events in Paris and Versailles between 5 May and 16 
July, 17891 though it does not describe the actual attack upon 
the Bastille (14 July). Its literary interest is sli^t: what is, 
perhaps, the most striking passage describes the various towers 
and the prisoners in the famous fortress, when premonitions 
of its impending fate are in the air. Otherwise, the work is 
only of value for its indications of ideas developed later. For 
Blake, the stand made by the tiers 6 tai marks the first st^ 
towards universal emancipation from the thraldom of authority. 
Yet, his portrayal of Louis XVI has none of his later violence 
towards kings, for the French monarch is seen as one overborne 
by circumstances and the influence of his nobles. But, Blake’s 
lifelong feud against priestcraft utters itself in an attack upon 
clericalism in the person of the axchbidiop of Paris. 

The French Revolution was printed by Johnson, and it may 
have been about this time that Blake became one of the circle — 
of which Paine, Godwin, Holcroft and Mary Wollstonecraft 
were also members — ^that used to meet at the publi^er’s 
table. It is, therefore, natural to conclude that this society, 
to a considerable extent, was responsible for the extreme revolu- 
tionary ^irit of the Lambeth books, and it is likdy that those 
which deal with the rebellions in France and America may have 
owed something, in the way of suggestion or information, to 
Paine. The French Revolution was followed by A Song of 
Liberty * and America (1793) . The former, being, substantially 
a pricis of the latter, is remarkable only because of its form, 
being cast into ^ort numbed paragraphs like the verses in 
the Bible. But America, one of the most beautifully engraved 
of these books, marks a considerable advance in the use of 

* This work, from the fact 'hat it is sometimes bound up with The Marriage 
of Heaven and HeU, has generally been ascribed to the year 1790. But its qrm- 
bolism would seem to put it later than The French ReodluUon (1791)- 
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symbolism. Here, the conflict between England and her 
colonies is interpreted as presaging the imminent a nnihi lation 
of authority and the re-establishment of the Bl akean ideal of 
a condition of complete licence. On the side of law stands 
Urizen, the aged source of all restrictive codes; his mini sters 
are the king, councillors and priests of England. On the 
opposite side stands Ore, the fiery daemon of living passion 
and deare, the archrebel, “Antichrist, hater of Dignities, Lover 
of wild rebellion and transgressor of God’s Law,” and, there- 
fore, the liberator of man from the power of law: he inspires 
the colonial leaders, Washington and the rest. But Blake 
handles history much more fredy here than in The French 
Revolution, for the fact that he wrote after the successful issue 
of the revolt made it possible for him to claim it as a vindication 
of his own anarchic theory. Ever after, in his symbolism, the 
western quarter, either America or the sunken continent of 
Atlantis, stands for the visionary ideal of perfect liberty, from 
which fallen man, in Europe and Asia, is cut off by the floods 
of moral fallacies, the “Atlantic deep.” Hiis concept appears 
in Visions of the Daughters of Albion (1793), which, in its vigor- 
ous enthusiasm and comparative buoyancy, most nearly re- 
sembles America. Like that work, too, it is easily intdligible, 
but deals with the physical and moral, rather than with the 
political, tyranny of le^ codes. The m3d;h tdls how the virgin 
Oothoon, “the soft soul of America,” the spirit of delight, 
plucks the flower of instant and complete gratification of desire; 
further, she is ravished by a violent daemon, Bromion. On 
both these accounts, die is condemned and mourned over by 
the spirit of prudential morality, and the major part of the 
book is a vehement vindication of physical appetite. The 
whole argument, of course, is very unreal; yet the force of 
Blake’s conviction gives his statement of the case a certain 
vitality, and keeps it unfalteringly above the low places of 
thought. 

Up to this point, Blake’s writings preserve the spontaneity 
and confident strength that mark The Marriage: his faith in 
the immediate efficacy of passion to free itsdf by revolt gives 
energy and freshness to the measure and language. But, from 
this time, his outlook becomes increasingly overcast. He comes 
to see that the will to freedom is not all-powerful, but must 
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endure, for a time, the limitations of temporal experience. 
Salvation is stiU to come through passionate revolt, and, in an 
indefinite way, this is associated with the French revolution; 
but Blake now emphasises the strength of the moral heresy, 
and the impetuous enthusiasm of America and Visions is, 
to a considerable degree, checked. The simplest indications of 
this change occur in Songs of Experience (1794) and those poems 
in the Rossetti MS. bdonging to the same period. The contrast 
between these and Songs of Innocence is not merdy formal, but 
is the direct expression of the change already referred to. In 
the early collection, there are no shadows: to Blake’s unaccus- 
tomed eyes, the first glimpse of the world of vision was pure 
light. But, in the intervening years, experience had brought 
a fuller sense of the power of evil, and of the diffi culty and 
loneliness of his lot who would set himself against the current 
of this world. So he writes of himself 

The Angd that presided o’er my birth 

Said, “Little creature, formed of Joy and Mirth, 

Go, love without the hdp of anything on Earth. ’’ 

The title-page for the combined Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience describes them as “Shewing the Contrary States 
of the Human Soul" while, in the motto, he writes, in a pirit 
of disenchantment. 

The Good are attracted by Men’s perceptions 
And think not for themsdves; 

Till Experience teaches them to catch 
And to cage the Fairies and Elves, 

the catching of the fairies and elves, apparently, signifying the 
deliberate searching after the hidden mystical meaning of 
thing s, in place of a docile acceptance of other men’s faith. 

Signs of the change lie on every hand. If the introduction 
in Songs’ of Experience be compared with its earlier counterpart, 
the piper is seen to have become the more portentous bard, the 
laughing child upon a doud gives place to “the lapsM Soul 
weeping in the evening dsw.” And thae is, also, apparent, 
at times, the vague consdousness of “some blind hand’’ 
crushing the life of man, as man crushes the fly. This, however, 
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is not qmte constant, though something of the same mystery 
lies bdiind the question in The Tiger, 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 

More commonly, Blake lays stress upon the fallacy of law, and 
this, chiefly, in its relation to love. Thus, in The Clod and the 
Pebble, his own ethic of the love that “seeketh not itself to 
please,” is set against the concept of love governed by moral 
duty, and, therefore, cold and interested. Similarly, in Holy 
Thursday, there is white passion beneath the simplicity and 
restraint of his picture of the little victims of a niggard charity; 
perhaps, nothing gives so complete an impression of the change 
in Blake as the comparison of the earlier and later poems under 
this title. Moreover, he always opposed any interference with 
the natural development of the individual genius. “There is 
no use in education, ” he told Crabb Robinson, “I hold it wrong. 
It is the great Sin.” This text he devdops in The Schoolboy 
and in the two versions, manuscript and engraved, of Infani 
Sorrow. Something of the kind appears in A Littte Boy Lost, 
though thae is also a return to the baiting of the Philistine 
with paradox, as in The Marriage. For here, as before, churches 
and priests represent the extreme forms of obscurantism and 
repression, and the exaltation of the letter of a rigid law above 
the spirit of love that transcends mere obligation. But 
by far the greater bulk of the engraved and manuscript verse 
of this period repeats the theme of Visions, the infallibility of 
the human instinct towards gratification of appetite, and the 
iniquity of all that interferes with it. Hence, modesty, con- 
tinence and asceticism become glosing terms, hiding the de- 
formity and corruption that arise from the covert satisfaction 
of desire; they are the fair-seeming fimit of the poison-tree, 
the tree of moral virtue. 

Such is a summary of the main ideas embodied in these 
Songs. There are, indeed, moments when this passion of dis- 
putation tells heavily against the verse, prosodically perfect 
though it is; only the unfaltering sincerity and directness of 
Blake’s spirit bears him safely through. Indeed, he never 
surpassed the best work of this period. Notably in The Tiger, 
his imagination shakes ofiE the encumbrances of doctrine, atiH 
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beats out new rhythm and new imagery for a more exalted 
vision of life. The poem proceeds entirely by suggestion; its 
succession of broken exclamations, scarcely coherent in their 
rising intensity, gives a vivid impression of a vast creative 
spirit labouring at demental furnace and anvil to mould a 
mortal form adequate to the passion and fierce beauty of the 
wrath of God, the “wild furies” of the human spirit: it is as 
though the whole mighty process had been revealed to him in 
vivid gleams out of great darkness. Of a lower flight, but still 
unequalled before Keats, are poems in the “romantic” mood 
of human sorrow, in harmony with the more desolate aspects 
of nature. Such are the InirodtuAion and Ear0i*5 Answer, the 
lovdy first stanza of The Sunflower or the manuscript quatrain, 
almost perfect in its music, beginning “I laid me down upon a 
bank. ” Yet, Blake could ruin the effect of such lines by adding 
an atrocious verse in crude three-foot anapaests on the iniquity 
of moral law. He gives his own version of this obsession in 
another manuscript poem: 

Thou hast a lap full of seed 
And this is a fine country. 

Why dost thou not cast thy seed. 

And live in it merrily? 

Shall I cast it on the sand 
And turn it into fruitful land? 

For on no other ground 
Can I sow my seed. 

Without tearing up 
Some stinking weed. 

Yet, some seed of song fell into the sandy wastes of Blake’s 
ethical disputations, and sprang up and blossomed in ^ite of 
the tearing up of noxious moral heresies in their neighbourhood. 
Such are the delicate minor mdody of The Wild Flower's Song, 
the lines I told my love. To My Myrtle — a notable instance, by 
the way, of Blake’s rigorous use of the file in his lyrics — and 
Cradle Song. He still has his old delight in natural beauty, 
though his perverse antipathies often stood in the way of its 
expression; and his utterance is almost always singularly dear, 
concise and unforced. 
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But, in the remaining Lambeth ■writings, Blake is no longer 
controlled by the exigencies of lyrical form, and the first 
fre shne ss of his levolutionaiy enthusiasm is past; hence, his 
energy turns to exposition or affirmation, not so much of his 
own faith as of the errors of the opposite party. To this end, 
he inverted the mystical mythology which is chiefly contained 
in T%e Book of Urizen (1794), "with its complements The Book 
of Ahania and The Book of Los (i 795 )* These trace the fallacies 
of the moral law to their premtmdane source. Europe (1794) 
and T^ Song of Los (1795), though they have the same mytho- 
logical basis, come rather nearer in tone to America. The 
Urizen series, too, is ■written in a shorter and very irregular 
measure, generally containing three or four stresses. The other 
two ■works combine the fourteener and the shorter line. 

Blake’s antagonism to hlilton’s theodicy led him to rein- 
tapret the story of the fall, affirming that it was not Satan, 
but the God of this world, the author of the moral codes, or, 
in Blake’s mythology, Urizen, who fell. Hence, The Book of 
Urizen contains ob'vious inversions of Miltomc episodes. But 
here, as elsewhere in Blake, the root-idea is that existence is 
made up of two great bodies of contraries: on the one side, the 
eternals, the expression of the ideal ethic;‘on the other, Urizen. 
This latter daemon plots to impose his ■will upon ■the eternals, 
but fails, and is cast out into chaos, wherein is ultimately 
developed the ■world of time and space. This process of evolu- 
tion is not directed to any discernible end, except that it gives 
extension and duration to the unreal forms begotten of Uiizen’s 
perverted moral and intellectual sense, which become apparent 
as the phenomena of a physical universe, wherein man forgets 
“the •wisdom and joy of eternity” and riirinks, ^iritually and 
bodily, to mortal stature. But, since Urizen is the negation 
of aU creative activity, Blake is constrained to introduce a 
formative agent in Los, the eternal prophet — ^though, as yet, 
there seems little to justify this title. Labotuing at his furnaces 
and an^vils, he gives permanence to the successive modifications 
of the Urizenic substance of which this new world is made, 
binding them in the chains of time. From him, also, derive 
■two important developments, the “separation” of the first 
female, the manifestation of Los’s pity for the sterile universe, 
and the birth of Ore. But, apparently because The Book of 
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Urizen is incomplete, nothing comes of these episodes, and the 
work concludes with the enslavement of aU mortality beneath 
Urizen’s net of religion. In this m3rth, Blake’s main purpose is 
to demonstrate, by reference to than origins, the falsity of the 
ethical spirit and the unreality of the material universe. In 
The Book of Ahania, he further identifies Urizen, as the author 
of the Mosaic code, with Jehovah. He also emphasises, in 
new symbols, the antagonism of morality, first to “masculine” 
or positive energy, and, secondly, to physical desire, imaged in 
the female Ahania. In the remaining membo- of this trilogy. 
The Book of Los, the strang^ess of the symbolism makes 
interpretation too much a matter of conjecture to warrant any 
conclusion as to its place in the development of Blake’s ideas. 

In Europe and The Song of Los, Blake turns from universal 
history to consider the present portents of immediate emancipa- 
tion throu^ the French revolution. This change is reflected 
in the greater prominence given to Los and Enitharmon, who, 
as regents of this world, act as the ministers of Urizen to trans- 
mit to men his systems of religion and philosophy, from that 
of “Brama’’ to the Newtonian “Philosophy of the Five Senses.” 
But the most important point is that Blake here utters his 
plainest criticism of Christianity. According to his own state- 
ment in Africa, the first section of The Song of Los, the ascetic- 
ism of Jesus’ gospel would havfe depopulated the earth, had not 
Mohammedanism, with its “loose Bible,” that is, apparently, 
its laxer moral code, been set to counteract it. And, in Europe, 
the Christian era is the period of the “Female dream,” the 
false ideal that makes passivity a virtue and the gratification 
of innate desire a sin. Thus, Enitharmon is the t3?pical female, 
at once the source and the symbol of represave morality. 

The next work, the manuscript originally called Vala, 
belongs to two distinct periods of Blake’s devdopment. The 
earlier portion, dated 1797, extends and elaborates the sym- 
bolism of The Book of Urizen, with certain modifications, of 
whidi the most important is that man is conceived, ideally, 
as a harmony of four spiritual powers, Urizen, Luvah, Urthona 
— apparent in time as Los — and Thaimas. It may be that 
these, later known as the Zoas, have a psychological significance 
as the symbols of reason, emotion, energy and instinct or desire; 
but the indications are too vague and contradictory to admit 
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of assured interpretation. Purtbier difficulties arise with the 
four females joined with the male quaternion. But this 
daborate s3rmbolism, like most of Blake’s attempts in this 
kind, soon falls through, and may safdy be ignored. As 
before, the real bads is a dualism of liberty and law. The 
first “Nights” of Vala repeat, under a bewildering variety of 
imagery, the now familiar caitidsm of the ethical spirit as a 
disruptive force, destructive of the ideal unity in man, and the 
cause of the difficulty and darkness of mortality, through the 
illudons of materialism and morality. The re m a inin g sections 
devdop the antithesis of authority and anarchy in Uiizen and 
Ore, and, though the former triumphs at first, its manifold 
■tyrannies are ultimately consumed beneath the deansing fires 
of Ore’s rebd spirit of pasdon, so that, after the final “harvest 
and ■vintage of the Nations, ” man reascends to his primal unity 
in a state of perfect liberty. 

The arid s3mibolism and uncouth style of the later Lambeth 
books mark a zeal that has ovmidden inspiration, tiU the 
creative q>irit flags beneath the continual stimulus of whip and 
spur, and almost founders in barren wastes of mere storm and 
splutter; and though, by sheer strength, Blake occadonally 
compds his stubborn matter into striking forms, the general 
eSect is repellent in the extreme. Then came his "vidt to 
Fdpham, at the invitation of William Hayley, and the three 
years (1800-1803) passed there influenced him most de^ly, 
as his letters and later “prophedes” dearly diow. Perhaps 
the shock of trandtion from the cramped London life to the 
comparative freedom of his new surroundings awakened him to 
consdousness of the extent of his divergence from the sounder 
and mme human faith of his early manhood. But, whatever 
the cause, his old attitude changed, coming nearer to that of 
Songs of Innocence, as he himsdf ■writes to captain Butts: 

And now let me finish ■with assuring you that, tho ugh I have been 
very imhappy, I am so no longer. I am again emerged into the 
light of day; I still and shall to eternity embrace Chiistianity, and 
adore Him who is the express image of God.* 

In this spirit he took up Vala and, renaming it The Four Zoos, 

* Letter to captain Butts, 22 November, 1802. 
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attempted to bring it into harmony with, his new vision by 
grafting additions, and rewriting the whole or considerable parts 
of various “Nights.” But the basis of Vala, like that of tiie 
other Lambeth books, is purely necessitarian: the eternals 
stand apart from mimdane life, having ndther sympathy with 
it, nor foreknowledge of its end. Mortal existence is totally 
evil, and is not in any way connected with man’s regeneration, 
which is concaved as coming through mere rebdlion, and con- 
sisting in a return to anarchy. It was to this crude stock that 
Blake sought to join an unusually vivid faith in a divine pro- 
vidence, apparent, to visionary sight, either as God or Jesus, in 
whom the eternals were united in a divine family watching 
over the life of man, to lead it to ultimate salvation through the 
mediation of such spiritual agencies as the daughters of Beulah, 
or Los and Enitharmon. These latter, as time and ^ace, 
embody Blake’s new valuation of mortal life. The former 
criticism of the phenomenon of absolute phsrsical reality, as 
being a delusion due to reason and sense-perc^tion, is still 
maintained; but Blake now finds an ulterior significance in 
mundane forms, as the symbols of ^iritual ideas revealed to 
the inspired man by divine mercy. This higher revelation is 
mediate through Los and Enitharmon, who give it expression 
fitted to the enfeebled powers of man. They are also associated 
with a corresponding change in the estimate of the mortal body. 
As Blake states the matter, spirits at the fall become “spectres,” 
“insane, brutish, deformed,” “ravening devouring lust”; 
but Los and Enitharmon create for them “forms” or “counter- 
parts,” “inspir’d, divinely human,” and apparently indicating 
an endowment of visionary inspiration. Thus equipped, man 
passes through this world, subject to the temptations of meta- 
physical and moral error in the forms of Satan, or the feminine 
powers, Rahab, Tirzah, or Vala. 

But, in his mortal pilgrimage, he is, also, sustained by qarit- 
ual influxes transmitted by “angels of providence,” such as the 
daughters of Beulah, through natural objects, trees, flowers, 
birds and insects. The supreme revelation, however, comes 
through the incarnation and crucifixion of Jesus, wherein the 
whole mystical faith is manifested to corporeal understanding, 
becoming subject to the conditions of mortality in order ulti- 
mately to reveal their falsity and annihilate them. But, 
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though all this has a metaphysical reference, Blake lays most 
stress upon its ethical significance. In the Lambeth books, he 
attacks conventional morality on the grotmd of its inhibition 
of physical desire; but now, though this criticism is not entirely 
retracted, the emphasis shifts to the false concept of love as a 
religious obligation towards an extrinsic deity, whose law is 
essentially penal, "rewarding with hate the loving soul” by 
insistence upon repentance and vicarious sacrifice. Such is 
the religion of Satan, symbolised by the false females, Rahab 
and Tirzah, or by Babylon, the harlot of Revelation. This 
is clearly a development of the concept of Enitharmon noticed 
in Europe, Against this, Blake sets the gospel of brotherhood 
and unconditional forgiveness, revealed to man in the incarna- 
tion of Jesus. Here, there is a reversion to the ethic of Songs 
of Innocence. 

It was, apparently, the impossibility of fusing the old and 
new elements in The Four Zoos that led to its abandonment. 
Judged as literature, it suffers by reason of its formlessness and 
incoherence; yet, though it is often little better than mere 
clamour and outrageous imagery, there are scattered passages 
of much cogency and imaginative power. But it is chiefly 
of interest as a document in the history of Blake’s development. 
In 1804, he began to engrave Milton and Jerusalem, The 
former work describes the nature of his new inspiration, and 
also, as it would seem, the marmer of its transmission. It 
tells how Milton redescended from his place in eternity — for, 
as Blake told Crabb Robinson, the author of Paradise Lost, in 
his old age, turned back to the God he had abandoned in 
childhood — in order to annihilate the error to which he had 
given currency in his great epic. To achieve this end, he 
entered into Blake at Pelpham. Thus inspired, Blake becomes 
the prophet of the new ethic and proclaims the necessity to 
subdue the unregenerate self, the spectre which is in every man. 
And, in a variety of mythical episodes, he assails the fallacy 
of retributive morality, the nattual religion of Satan, god of this 
world, and preaches the gospel of Jesus, the law of continual 
self-sacrifice and mutual forgiveness. But the main points of 
his later creed are comprdbended in his theory of imagination, 
the most complete and intelligible statement of which is con- 
tained in the prose note in the Rossetti MS. on the design for 
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A Vision of the Last Judgment. The following quotation shows 
how Blake returned to and elaborated his earlier doctrines of 
the Divine Image and the Poetic Genius, 

The world of imagination is the world of eternity. It is the 
divine bosom into which we shall all go after the death of the vege- 
tated [i.e. mortal] body. This world of imagination is infinite and 
eternal, whereas the world of generation is finite and temporal. 
There exist in that eternal world the eternal realities of everything 
which we see reflected in this vegetable glass of nature. All things 
are comprehended in the divine body of the Saviour, the true vine 
of eternity, the Human Imagination, who appeared to me coming to 
judgment . . . and throwing oflE the temporal that the eternal 
might be established. 

For Blake saw aU things under the human form: “all are men 
in eternity.” And, to Crabb Robinson, he said “we are all 
coexistent with God; members of the Divine body, and par- 
takers of the Divine nature” ; or, again, concerning the divinity 
of Christ, “He is the only God .... And so am I and so 
are you.” From this foUowrs the insistence on vision, tiie im- 
mediate perception of the “infinite and eternal” in everything; 
literally, “To see a World in a grain of Sand.” In such a 
theory of knowledge, reason and sense-perception cannot have 
place; they, with the phenomenon of a corporeal tmiverse, are 
part of the error of natural religion, the fallacies of moral 
valuation and of penal codes completing it. Even Words- 
worth’s attitude to nature is condemned as atheism. Thus 
“all life consists of these two, throwing off error , . . and 
receiving truth.” In the former case, the conflict is against 
the unregenerate influences within and without; man must 
“cleanse the face of his spirit” by self-examination, casting off 
the accretions of merely mundane experience, till the idaatity 
of the individual with the universal is established in what Blake 
calls the Last Judgment. The positive aspect of visionary 
activity in mortality is a constant seeking after the revealed 
truths of ima gination, which are comprehended in Jesus. 

“I know of no other Christianity” he writes “than the liberty 
both of body and mind to exercise the Divine Arts of Imagination 
. . . The Apostles knew of no other Gospel. What were aU 
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their spiritual gifts? What is the Divine Spirit? Is the Holy 
Ghost any other than an Intellectual Fountain? . . . What 
are the Treasures of Heaven which we are to lay up for ourselves? 
Are they any other than Mental {i.e. Imaginative] Studies and 
Performances? What are the Gifts of the Gospel? are they not all 
Mental Gifts?” 

What Blahe states thus impressively in his prose, is stated under 
a bewildering variety of apparently unconnected symbolic 
episodes, in Jerusalem. Man, or Albion, is the battle-ground 
wherein the forces of imagination contend against the forces of 
natural religion: Jesus against Satan: Los against his spectre: 
Vala or Babylon against Jerusalem, till error is consumed and 
Albion reascends into the bosom of the Saviour. Yet, in spite 
of formlessness and incoherence in statement, the underlying 
body of doctrine is remarkably consistent. In the later Lam- 
beth books, Blake seems to have written under a jaded 
inspiration. Here, however, the very intensity of his convic- 
tion and the fecundity of his imagination, militated against 
lucidity and order. Moreover, he ddiberatdy adopted the 
symbolic medium as translating his visions with less of the 
distracting associations of ordinary experience than must have 
beset normal speech. And, if his visions were unintelligible, 
the fault lay in the reader, who had neglected to cultivate his 
imaginative faculty; in Blake’s sweeping condemnation, they 
were “fools” and “weak men,” not worth his care. Aestheti- 
cally, Jerusalem suffers much from this perversity, though the 
poet in Blake at times nsasters the stubborn mass of his sym- 
bolism, turning it for a brid space to forms of beauty or power. 
And there always remains the high nobility of the go^l which 
he proclaimed, and according to which he lived. 

The thane and dramatic form of The Ghost of Abel (1822) 
were suggsted by Byron’s Cain, wherein, as Blake believed, the 
scriptural account of the punishment of Cain is misinteipreted 
in conformity with the heresy of the churches, which declare 
Jehovah to have been the author of the curse. Blake, how- 
ever, attributes it to Satan, “God of this World, ” the “Elohim 
of the Heathen ” ; for the gogjel of Jdiovah is “ Peace, Brother- 
hood and Love.” Then, in the Laocoon aphorisms, he turns, 
for the last time, to his doctrine of imagination, and gives it 
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final form by identifying Christianity and art. Jesus and his 
apostles were artists, and who would be Christians must prac- 
tise some form of art, for, as Crabb Robinson reports him, 
inspiration is art, and the visionary faculty, equally with every 
other, is innate in all, though most neglect to cultivate it. 

Such, in brief, seems to have been the course of BlaJce’s 
development. It stiU remains to notice the more formal verse 
and the prose of this latest period. Tlie first, which, during 
Blake’s lifetime, remained in the Rossetti and Hckering MSS., 
is, though slight in bulk, of remarkable quality. It includes 
such lovely lyrics as Morning, The Land of Dreams, or the 
penultimate stanza of The Grey Monk. But the most singular 
are the abstruse S3nmbolic poems The Smile, The Golden Net 
and The Crystal Cabinet, which seem to embody the visionary’s 
consciousness of the unholy beauty and seductiveness of the 
natural world. Unfamiliar as is their language, they make a 
real, though illusive, appeal, which may ultimately lie in the 
romantic cast and spontaneity of the imagery, as weU as in their 
perfection of lyrical form. The other symbolic poems, such as 
The Mental Traveller and My Spectre around me, lacking this 
directness and unity of expression, fall short of a like effective- 
ness. But all these poems stand aloof from purely human feel- 
ing. Except The Birds, a most un-Blakean idyllic duologue, 
they rarely touch the common lyric chords. They are pri- 
marily spiritual documents. Mary, William Bond and Auguries 
of Innocence illustrate this. The last-mentioned poem, though it 
has passages of real force and beauty, depends, for its adequate 
understanding, upon the doctrine underlying it, the identity 
of all forms of being in the divine humanity: “all are Men in 
Eternity.’’ The recognition of this principle gives cogency 
and deep truth to what must otherwise appear exaggerated 
emphasis of statanent. But, the reserve of poetic power in 
Blake is most clearly revealed in The Everlasting Gospd. 
Metrically, it is based upon the same octosyllabic scheme as 
Christabd, though it is handled so as to produce quite different 
effects. In spirit, it comes nearest to The Marriage, develop- 
ing, with wonderful fertility of illustration, the theme of 
Jesus as the archrebeL Yet, its value as a statement of Blake’s 
position is subordinate to its poetic excellences, its virile diction 
and its sturdy, yet supple, metre, following, with consummate 
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ease, the rapid transitions from spirited declamation to satire 
or parados. 

Blake’s prose has the directness and simplicity that dis- 
tinguish his poetry. Except for the Descriptive Catalogue, for 
the engraved pieces, such as the introductions to the “books” 
of Jerusalem, and for the letters, it lies scattered in the Rossetti 
MS. and in marginalia to Reynolds’s Discourses and other works. 
Yet, in spite of its casual character, it is a quite ejSBdent instru- 
ment, whether for lofty declaration of faith, as in the addresses 
To the Deists or To the Christians or for critical appreciation, 
as in the famous note on The Canterhury Tales admired by Lamb. 
It also served as a vigorous, if sometimes acrimonious, medium, 
for expressing Blake’s objections to those whose opinions or art- 
istic practice ran counter to his own. But, it is almost always 
perfectly sound, though without conscious seeking after style. 
His letters have the same virtues, but their chief interest would 
seem to lie in the insight which Ihey give into his character and 
the light they throw upon the s3mibolism of the prophetic books. 

Blake’s peculiar method of reproducing his writings, and the 
comparative seclusion in which he lived, prevented his works 
from exercising any influence on their age, though Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey and Lamb knew and admired portions of 
them. Yet, few responded so directly and in so many ways 
to the quickening impulse of the romantic revival. It is true 
that his early years coincided with an awakened interest in our 
older literature, which was already exerdsiag a limited influence 
on contemporary work; and, moreover, as has been seen, his 
juvenile reading was in this field. But the root of the matter 
seems to have lain deeper. The whole temper of his genius 
was essentially opposed to the classical tradition, with its close 
regard to intellectual appeal and its distrust of enthusiasm. 
In the Laocoon sentences and in the engraved notes On Homer's 
Poetry and On Virgil, he identifies it with the devastating errors 
of materialism and morality, and, in the Public Address, he is 
v^ement in denouncing Dryden’s presumption in “improving” 
Milton, and Pope's “niggling” formalism: as he puts it, the 
practitioners of this school “inew enough of artifice, but little 
of art. ’ ’ Such a judgment, though not wholly just to classicism 
at its best, was the fighting creed of the romantics, and Blake 
maintained it more uncompromisingly than most. His mystical 
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faith freed him from the barren materialism of his age, and 
opened to him in vision the world lying beyond the range of 
the physical senses. Hence, the greater warmth of his ethical 
creed; and his preoccupation with the supernatural, which he 
never consciously shaped to literary ends, is yet the source of 
the peculiar imaginative quality of his work. It also looks 
forward to the use of the supernatural in such works as The 
Ancient Mariner and Christohd. Though he probably intended 
it otherwise, the effective and complete revelation of the new 
spirit within him is made, not in his definitely dogmatic writing, 
but in his verse, which he seems to have rated bdow his other 
BTork; he scarcely ever speaks of it as he does of his art or his 
mystical writings. Yet, his lyric poetry, at its best, displays 
the characteristics of the new spirit some years before it ap- 
peared elsewhere. His first volume of poems contained songs 
such as had not been simg for more than a century; the nearest 
parallel in time is Bums. "While Wordsworth was stiH a school- 
boy, Blake had foimd, and was using with consummate art, a 
diction almost perfect in its simplicity, aptness and beauty. 
His earlier attitude to nature, as has already been noticed, has 
none of the complacency that distinguishes his age: to him, 
it was the revelation of a universal spirit of love and delight, 
the Divine Image, less austere than Wordsworth’s “overseeing 
power. ’’ It has also been seen that he had the romantic sym- 
pathy with quaint or terrible imaginings, such as appeared later 
in Keats and Shdley. His passion for freedom was, also, akin 
to that which moved Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey in 
their earlier years, though, in its later form, it came nearer to 
Shelley's revolt against convention. There is, indeed, an 
unusual degree of fellowship between these two: the imagery 
and symbolism, as wdl as the underlying spirit, of The Revolt 
of Islam, Alastor and Pr^meiheus Unbound find their nearest 
parallel in Blake’s prophetic books. Both had visions of a 
world regenerated by a gospel of universal brotherhood, 
transcending law; though, perhaps, the firmer spirit of Blake 
brought his faith in imagination nearer to life than Shelley’s 
philosophic dream of intellectual beauty. For the final note 
of Blake’s career is not one of tragedy: his own works and the 
record of others show that he had subdued the world to his 
own spirit; he died singing. 
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Burns 

Lesser Scottish Verse 

I N the flutials of Englidi Eteratuxe, Bums is a kind of anomaly. 
He defies classification. He stands apart in isolated in- 
dividuaEty. If he is something of a prodigy, his accidental 
singularity helps to convey this impression. The preceding 
English poetry of the eighteenth century did not give any 
prognostication of the possibiEty of anyone resembling him. 
Kis most characteristic verse is outside its scope, and is quite 
dissitnilar from it in tone, temper and tendency. He was 
influenced by this English verse only in a superficial and extra- 
neous manner. However much he may have tried, he found it 
imposrible to become a poet after the prevailing EngEsh fashion 
of his time. Not from the brilliant generations of EngEsh 
bards can he claim poetic descent. So far as concerned general 
Eterary repute, his chief poetic ancestors were, if not lowly, 
obscure and forgottai. Whatever their intrinsic merits, they 
were almost unknown until curiosity about them was awakened 
by his arrival. 

The old school of Scottish verse did not, however, deserve 
its fate. As may be gathered from previoiis chapters, it was 
by no means an undistinguished one. It included one poet, 
Dunbar, of an outstanding genius closely akin to that of Bums 
and, if not possessed of so fuE an inspiration or so wide and 
deep a sympathy, vying with him in imaginative vividness, in 
satiric mirth, in wild and rolEcldng humour and in mastery of 
expression, while more than his equal as a poEshed metrist. 
Other names famous in thrir generation were Henryson, 
Douglas, Kennedy, Scott, Montgomerie and David Lyndsay. 
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In addition to these were unknown authors of various pieces 
of high merit, and, besides them, what Bums himself terms 
the “glorious old Bards,” of “the Ancient Fragments” and of 
various old songs of tradition: bards, whose “ veiy names are, ” 
as he says, “buried amongst the wreck of things that were.” 
This school of Scottish poetry perished, or all but perished, in 
its prime. Its line of succession was cut short by the reforma- 
tion, which had been followed by an almost complete literary 
blank of a century and a half. During this interval, the spoken 
dialect of Scotland had been tmdergoing processes of (diange, 
and the language of the old verse, by the time of Bums, had 
become partly a dead language. The forms and methods of 
its metre had also become largely antiquated, and were not 
akin to modem English usage. Moreover, the bulk of the old 
poetry that had escaped destruction was still wrapped in 
oblivion. It lay perdu in manuscripts, though more than a 
glimpse of what was best of it was obtainable from the selections 
that had appeared inRamsay’sEufir^eew and other publications. 
But, while it could thus be known to Bums in only a frag- 
mentary fashion, he was largely indebted to it directly or indi- 
rectly. Like many Scots of past generations, he was familiar with 
much of the verse of “Davie Lyndsay”; as perused by him in 
the modernised version of Blind Efany’s poem by Hamilton of 
Gilbertfield, “the story of Wallace,” he tdls us, had “poured 
a Scottish prejudice” into his vdns; he had dipped, if little 
more, into Gawin Douglas; in addition to The Evergreen, he 
knew Watson’s Choice CoUection (1706-11); and, brfore the 
publication of the Kilmarnock volume, he may have read 
Lord Hailes’s Ancient Scottish Poems (1771) and Herd’s Ancient 
and Modem Scottish Songs (1769 and 1776). At the same time, 
he did not know the old “makaris” as they are now known; 
of the individualities of some of the principal of them he had no 
very definite idea; and even the poetic greatness of Dunbar 
had not dawned upon him. Again, though he had an acquaint- 
ance with the older poets, similar to that possessed by Ramsay, 
Fergusson and others, from the very fact that they had preceded 
him, he did not come so immediately under the mfinence of the 
older writers. Later writers had already formed a kind of new 
poetic school, and it was more immediatdy on them that he 
nought to model himself: their adiievements, rather than those 
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of the older writers, were what he sought to emulate or surpass. 
His special aim, as stated in the preface to the Eilmamock 
volume, was to “sing the sentiments and man ners he felt and 
saw in Tiimgftlf and his rustic compeers around him, in his and 
their native language. ” As a lyric poet, his commission was 
rather more comprehensive; and, here, he could benefit but 
little by the example either of Ramsay — great as had been his 
vogue as a song writer — or even Fergusson. Other contem- 
poraries had done as good Ijrric work as they; but, here, the best, 
and, also, the chief, exemplars of Brims were “the glorious old 
Bards,” of “the Ancient Fragmaits.” The greatness of his 
lyric career was, however, only faintly foreshadowed in the 
Eilmamock volume (1786) or in the Edinburgh edition of 
the following year. The former contained only three songs, the 
best of which. Com Rigs, was suggested by one of Ramsay’s; 
and, in the latter, only seven additional songs were included, 
the best h&ngGreen grow the Rashes o\ related to an old improper 
song, and The Gloomy Nighi, which is less a song than a personal 
lament. The others are not in the same rank with these, and 
one. No Churchman am I, in the strain of the bottle songs of the 
collections, is hardly better than its models. 

It is vain to enquire whether, without the example of Ram- 
say, Fergusson and that contemporaries. Bums would have 
succeeded so well as he has in his special aim; but he could 
hardly have succeeded so soon, nor could he have done so in 
quite the same fashion. In his preface to the Kilmarnock vol- 
ume, he says that he had “these two justly admired Scotch 
poets” often in his “eye in the following pieces though rather 
with a view to kindle at thdr flame than for servile imitation. ” 
A critical study of Bums and these two predecessors will fully 
corroborate both statements. Another statement is in quite 
a different category. While scouting servile imitation, he yet 
disowns pretensions “to the genius of a Ramsay or the glorious 
dawnings of the poor unfortunate Fergusson.” On the part 
of one so greatly gifted, this was a strange dedaration enough, 
whether it expressed his real convictions — as he took care to 
protest it did — or not. But Bums was always excessively 
generous in his appredation of other poets, and his own case 
was, also, a very exertional one. Both his social essperiences 
and his knowledge of literature were, at this period of his life, 
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rather circumscribed; and though, as he says, looking “upon 
himself as possest of some poetic abilities, ” he might hesitate 
to suppose that he had much scope for the display of genius 
in singing “the sentiment and manners” of himself and “his 
rustic compeers.” But, however that may be, his glowing 
tribute to these two predecessors must be taken as evidence 
of the immense stimulus he had received from them, and the 
important part they had had in aiding and diaping his poetic 
ambitions. 

'Hie pieces included in the Eilmamock volume were written 
when Bums had, though a considerable, stiH a comparatively 
limited, acquaintance with Englirii poetry or prose. Excep- 
tionally intelligent and well-informed as was his peasant father, 
he could not provide his sons with very many books, and these 
were mainly of a grave and strictly instructive character. One 
of Bums’s school books, Masson’s Collection of Prose and Verse, 
contained, however, Gray’s Elegy, and excerpts from Shake- 
speare, Addison, Dryden, Thomson and Shenstone. Before 
1786, he had, also, in addition to Ramsay, Pergusson and other 
Scottidi versifiers, made acquaintance with several plays of 
Shakespeare, a portion of Milton, Ossian and the works of 
Pope, TTiomson, Shenstone and Goldsmith. Among prose 
works, his “bosom favourites” were Tristram Shandy and 
The Man of Feding; and the influence of both occasionally 
manifests itself in his verse. The Lark, a collection of Scottish 
and English songs, “was,” he says, his “vade mecum,” and he 
was also a voluminous reader of “those Excellent New Songs 
that are hawked about the country in badcets, or exposed in 
stalls in the streets. ” 

The influence of his study of The Lark and of the “New 
Songs” was shown in various tentative efforts which he did not 
publish in the Eilmamock volume — and some of which he did 
not publish at all — as Handsome NeH, O Tibbie I hoe seen the 
Day, The Ruined Farmer, The Lass of Cessnock Banks, Here's 
to the Health and My Father was a Farmer. The roistering 
songs in The JoUy Beggars are also modelled on the songs of 
the Collections, or of Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany, including 
even the bard’s song, though there is an older model for it; 
and neither in language nor in poetic form are they so purely 
Scottish as the graphic vernacular redtativos. Such experi- 
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ments, a ga-i-n, as A Tragic Fragment and Remorse — ^neitlier of 
which he published — are inspired by the eighteenth century 
English poets. In the Kilmarnock volume, these poets, sup- 
plemented by the metrical Davidic Psalms, are responsible for 
such pieces as The Lament, Despondency, Man was made to 
Mourn, A Prayer in the Prospect of Death and To Ruin, all 
purely English. Then, The Cotter’s Saturday Night, in the 
Spenserian stanza — which Bums got from Beattie, not from 
Spenser, but which is of purely English descent and had not 
been used by any Scottish vernacular poet — ^is a kind of hybrid. 
Though partly suggested by Fergusson’s Fanner's Ingh, and 
professedly descriptive of a lowly Scottish interior and of 
“the sentiments and manners” of the Scottish peasants in their 
more hallowed rdations, it is not, like Fergusson’s poem, written 
“in their native language,” but, substantially, in modem 
English, with, here and there, a sparse sprinkling of Scottish, 
or Scoto-English, terms. Much of its tone, many of its sen- 
timents and portions of its phraseology are reminiscent of 
those of the Engli^ poets whom he knew — ^Milton, Gray, Pope, 
Thomson and Goldsmith. It is a kind of medley of ideas and 
phrases partly borrowed from them, mingled with reflections 
of his own and descriptions partly in their manner but derived 
from his own experience, and may almost be termed a splendidly 
specious adaptation rather than a quite original composition. 
On the whole, the artistic genius and the afflatus of the poet 
prevail, but in a somewhat shackled, mannered, and restrained 
form, as becomes manifest enough when we compare it with the 
spontaneous brilliancy of the best of his more vernacular 
verses in old traditional staves. 

In other important pieces in the Scots staves, such as The 
Vision and The Episde to Davie, where the sentiment is mainly 
of a grave and lofty character, and especially when he abandons 
his “native language” for pure Engli^, we have occasional 
echoes from English poets, though he is sometimes diarged with 
having borrowed from poets he had never read, and with hav- 
ing appropriated from certain English poets sentiments and 
reflections which were really curxrait coin to be found an3rwhere. 
In occasional stanzas of other poems, we also meet with traces 
of his English reading, but, in the case of the thoroughly 
vernacular poems, they are so rare and so tiight as to be nqglig- 
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ible. These poems are Scottish to the core; and it is here that 
we have the best, the truest and fullest, revelation of his mind 
and heart. The sentiments, thoughts and moods they express 
are of a very varied, not alwa3rs consistent, and sometimes not 
quite reputable, character; but tbey are entirely his own, and, 
such as they are, they are set forth with peculiar freedom and 
honesty and witii rare fdiidty and vigour, while, in the presenta- 
tion of manners, scenes and occurrences, he manifests a vivid 
picturesqueness not surpassed, and sddom excdled, by other 
writers of verse. 

At a later period of his life. Bums — ^it may be partly at the 
suggestion of Dr. Moore, that he “should abandon the Scottitii 
stanza and dialect and adopt the measure and dialect of 
modem English poets” — ^began to consider the possibility of 
escapingfromhis vernacular bonds, and made somewhat elabor- 
ate experiments in Englitii after the manner of eighteenth 
century poets. But, though the mentors of Bums might be 
excused for giving hi m this advice, it could not be carried out. 
It was too late for him to transform himself into a purely 
English poet; and, in the end, this was perceived by him. In 
Scots verse, as he wrote to George Thomson, he always found 
himself at home, but it was quite otherwise when he sought to 
model himself on English predecessors or contemporaries. 
He had a quite different poetic mission from theirs; his train- 
ing, his mode of life, his social circumstances especially fitted 
one of his temperament and geoius to excel as a rustic Scottish 
bard, and, in this capacity, he compassed achievements which, 
apart from their intrinsic merit, possess a special value due 
to their uniqueness. When, on the other hand, he essays 
purely English verse, English in method and form as well as 
language, his strong individuality fails to disclose itself; his 
artistic sensibilities cease to serve him; his genius remains 
unkmdled; he is merely imitative and badly imitative. From 
Esopus to Maria and the Epistte to Graham of Fintry are very 
indifferent Pope. Lines on the FaU of Fyers and Written with 
a Pencil al Taymouth are only inferior Thomson. Such pieces 
as Birthday Ode for ^ist December 1787, Ode Sacred, to the Me- 
mory cf Mrs. Oswald, Ode to the Departed Regency BiU, Inserted 
to the Hon. C. J. Fox and Ode to General Washin^on's Birthday 
are all, more or less, strained and bombastic. The ability 
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they display is not so remarkable as its misapplication, and 
they are, mainly, striking illustrations of the ineffectiveness of 
a too moaotonous and unmeasured indulgence in high-flown 
imagery and bitter vituperation. With certain qualifications 
fl.n^ with outstanding exceptions, these remarks apply to his 
epigrams and epitaphs, but less to those in the vernacular, some 
of which, even when not quite good-natured, are exceedingly 
amusing, as, for example: In Lamin^xm Kirk, On Captain 
Grose, On Tam the Chapman, On Holy Willie, On a Wag in 
MauMine, On John Dove, Innkeeper and On Grizzd Grimme. 
The Bard's Epitaph is tmique as a pathetic anticipation of the 
sad results of the poet’s own temperamental infirmities; and, 
though m a quite opposite vein, the elegies On the Death of 
Robert Ruisseaux and On Willie Nicol's Mare are evidently 
written con amore; but those On the Death of Sir James Hunter 
Blair and On Jie Death of Lord President Dundas, and even that 
On the Late Miss Burnet of Motiboddo are, as he candidly con- 
fesses of one of them, “quite mediocre.” They are too ela- 
boratdy artificial to stir the feelings with mourning and regret ; 
indeed, their inveterately ornate expression of grief seems 
almost as purely formal and oflBdal as that represented in the 
trappings of funeral mutes. There is more true pathos in the 
admirable, though mostly humorous, vernacular Ode to The 
Departed Year, 1788; but his elegiac masterpieces are all in 
the traditional stave in rime cou 6 e. 

The main benefit, as a poet, gained by Bums from what was, 
evidently, a close and repeated perusal of certain English poets, 
was an indirect one. It stimulated his thought, it quickened 
his sensibilities, it widened his mental outlook, it refined his 
tastes, it increased his facility in the apt use even of his own 
“native language.” In this last reqsect, he seems to have 
been specially indebted to Pope. His style is admirable, 
pelluddly dear and brilliantly condse, and, in his best pieces, 
the same “finishing polish” manifests itself. He greatly 
underrated his own accomplishments, even in 1786, when he 
modestly declared that he was “unacquainted with the neces- 
sary requisites for commencing Poet by rule”; and Carlyle 
di^lays a strange obliviousness or misapplication of facts in 
afifirming that he had merely “the rh3rmes of a Fergusson or a 
Ramsay as his standard of beauty. ” To accept this view, while 
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rather slighting at least Pergusson, would ignore the relations 
of both to the older classics, would fail to take into account 
what Bums knew of the classics and of the Scottidi lyrists of 
past generations and would disregard the minute study of 
certain Enghdi poets with which he started, and which, later, 
was not only augmented by a fairly comprehensive course of 
English reading, but supplemented by a perusal of the chief 
French poets. He had imdergone some intellectual discipline, 
even if it were a little unsystematic and haphazard. St riTringly 
exceptional as was his poetic career, it was not inexplicably 
miraculous. It is quite the reverse of truth to state that he had 
“no furtherance but such knowledge as dwdls in a poor man's 
hut”; and, so far as he was concerned, to talV of “the fogs 
and darkness of that obscure region,” only tends “to darken 
counsel by words without knowledge.” His alleviations and 
his physical and mental calibre being such as to prevent him 
succumbing too early to the evils of his lot, he even found him- 
self in a position which specially fitted him to become the great 
poet of rustic life and the representative Scottish poet that 
he was. 

The character of his environment in itself gave Bums, as 
a vernacular Scottish poet, a certain advantage over both 
Ramsay and Pergusson. Though, in the eighteenth century, 
the vernacular was in fuller, and more genial, use in conversa- 
tion, even by the educated classes in Scotland, than it is now, 
both these poets made literary use of it with a certain air of 
condescension, and as the specially appropriate medium of 
lowly themes. Bums employed it more variously, and often 
with a more serious and higher intent, than they. He was also 
in closer and more perpetual contact with humble life than was 
either of -ttiem; the vernacular, as he says, was his “native 
language,” the usual medium of the thought and expression 
of hitnsdf and his “compeers”; and, in his verse, he seems to 
revd in the appropriation of its direct and graphic phraseology. 
While, also, as a poet of rustic life, more favourably placed than 
any of his later Scottish predecessors, he had a ^cial superiority 
over those poets, Scottidi or Englidi, who, as he says, "with 
all the advantages of learned art, and perhaps amid the ele- 
gances and idlenesses of upper life, looked down on a rural 
theme.” In the case of a rural theme, he is entirdy in his 
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dement. Here, iie exhibits neither affectation, nor conde- 
scension, nor ignorant idealisation, nor cursory and superficial 
observation; everywhere, there is complete comprdiension 
and living reality. He was himself largely his own rural 
theme, and he is imstintedly generous in his self-revelations. 
Apart, also, from his lyrical successes, he attains to the highest 
triumphs of his art in depicting the manners and circumstances 
of himself and his fellow-peasants; in exhibiting their idiosyn- 
crasies, good and bad, and those of other personalities, gener- 
ally, but not always, quite obscure and, sometimes, disreputable 
with whom he held intercourse, or who, otherwise, came within 
the range of his observation; in handling passing incidents and 
events mainl y of local interest; and in dealing with rustic 
beliefs, superstitions, customs, scenes and occasions. He did 
not need to set himself to seardi for themes. He was encom- 
passed by them; they almost forced themselves on his atten- 
tion; and he wrote as the spirit moved him. His topics and 
his training being such as they were, his rare endowments are 
manifested in the manner of his treatment. It betokens an 
exceptionally penetrating insight, a peculiarly deep ssmpathy, 
yet great capacity for scorn, an abounding and comprehenave 
humour, a strong vitalising vision and a specially delicate artistic 
sense; and, thus, his opportunities being so close and abun- 
dant, he has revealed to us the antique rural life within the limit s 
of his experience and observation with copious minuteness, and 
with superb vividness and fidelity. But, of course, he has, 
therefore — ^though some would fain think otherwise — his 
peculiar limitations. His treatment of his themes was so 
admirable as to secure for them almost a world-wide interest; 
but, ordinarily, his themes do not afford scope for the higher 
possibilities of poetry. He could not display his exceptional 
powers to such advantage as he might have done, had he been 
allowed a wider stage and higher opportunities; nor, in fact, 
were they trained and developed as th^ naight have been, had 
he been sufficiently favoured of fortune. 

For his vernacular verse. Bums had recourse mainly to the 
staves already popularised by Ramsay, Fergusson and other 
poets of the revival. As with them, the most common medium 
of his verse was the favourite six-line stave in rime couie, used 
by Sanpill in Habhie Simson. Following their and Sempill’s 
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example, he usually adopted it for his vamaculax el^es, of 
which we may here mention those on Poor Mailie, Tam Samson 
and Captain Matthew Henderson. The first, an early production, 
is more in the vein of Habhie than the other two, and its opening 
stanza is almost a parody of that of SempiU’s poem. In it 
and Tam Samson, he also adopts throughout the Sempill re- 
frain ending in “dead”; but, in the more serious elegy Captain 
McMiew Henderson he has recourse to it in but one vase, and 
that accidentally. The Samson elegy, like those of Ramsay, 
is in a htimorous, ratha than in a pathetic, van — a fact 
accounted for by the sequel — but the humour is strikingly 
superior to that of Ramsay in delicacy, in humaneness, in 
copious splendour, while the poem is, also, specially noteworthy 
for the compactness and polidi of its phrasing. A marked 
feature of Tam Samson, but, more especially, of the Henderson 
elegy, is the exquisite felicity of the allusions to nature. This 
last, the best of the three, is pitched in a different key from the 
others; pathos prevails over humour, and the closing stanzas 
reach a strain of lofty and moving eloquence. 

Following the example of Ramsay and Hamilton of Gil- 
bertfield. Bums also employed the six-line stave for most of 
his vernacular epistles. In their tone and allusions, they are 
also partly modelled upon those of his two predecessors, and, 
occasionally, they parody lines and even verses, which he had 
by heart; but they never do this without greatly bettering the 
originals. Most of them are almost extempore effusions, but, 
on that very account, they possess a charming naturalness of 
their own. Special mention may be made of those to John 
Lapraik, James Smith and Willie Simpson. Here, we have the 
poet, as it were, in imdress, captivatmg us by the frankness of 
his sentiments and self-revelations, by homdly allusions to 
current cares and occupations, by plain and pithy comments 
on men and things and by light colloquial outbreaks of wit 
and humour, varied, occasionally, by enchanting, though, ap- 
parently, quite tmstudied, descriptions of the aspects of nature. 

One or two of his epistles, as those To John Eankine, and 
Beply to a Trimming Epistle received from a Taylor, are in a 
coarser vein; but, even so, they are equally representative of 
himself and of the peasant Scotland of his time. They are 
occupied with a theme concraning which the jocosity of the 
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peasant was inveterate. They are not to be judged by our 
modem notions of decorum; and Bums, it may be added, is 
never so merely squalid as is Ramsay. In the epistolary form 
and in the same stave is A Poet's Welcome to Us Love-Begotten 
Daughier, in which generous human feeling is blended with 
sarcastic defiance of the conventions. The attitude of the 
peasant towards such casualties had been previously set forth 
in various chapbooks of the p^od, both in prose and verse. 

In the fsamp- stave as the epistles are Scotch Drink and The 
Author’s Earnest Cry and Prayer, which mirror the strong 
social sentiments of the Scottish rustic, and the close associa- 
tion in farming communities — an association still surviving — 
of strong drink with good fellowship. 

This stave is, further, employed by Bums with superb effect 
in the satiric narrative of Deaih and Doctor Hornbook, containing 
the eerie midnight interview of the “canty” bard with the 
awful “Something,” whose name, it said, was death, and its 
g rimly jocose discourse on the medical skill of “the bauld 
apothecary, ” a village schoolmaster, who sought to eke out his 
small salary by the sale of drugs; but, on the whole, the master- 
pieces in the stave are The Address to the Deil, Holy Willie’s 
Prayer and The Avid Farmer’s New Year Sakdation to his 
Mare Maggie. They differ greatly in their tone and the char- 
acter of their theme, but each, after its own fashion, is inimit- 
able. Tlie first two have an ecdeaastical or theological motif. 
Of these. The Address to Uie Deil is a boldly humorous sketdh 
of the doings of the evil personality, who figured prominently 
in the “Auld Licht” pulpit oratory of the poet’s time and of 
tiie preceding centuries, and became transformed into the 
“Auld Homie,” “Nickie Ben” and “Clootie” of peasant con- 
versation and superstition. It is preceded by a motto of two 
lines from Milton’s Paradise Lost, “O Prince,” etc., which 
piquantly contrast in tone and tenor with the opening verse 
of the poem itsdf, the first two lines — ^a kind of parody of a 
couplet in Pope’s Dunciad — ^being 

O thou! whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Homie, Satan, Nick or Clootie. 

The tone of comic humour is maintained throughout, atiri, 
in the last stanza, as in the second, comicality and pathos an 
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delicatdy blended in suggesting scepticism of the diabolic 
personality’s existence: 

I am wae to think upo’ yon den 
Ev’n for your sake. 

Apart from its weird comedy, the poem is remarkable for the 
graphic and condensed vividness of its descriptions, as, to 
quote only a few lines and phrases: 

Whyles on the strong-winged tempest flyin, 

Tirlin’ the kirks 

Or where auld rained castles grey 
Nod to the moon 

Aft yont the dyke she heard you bummin 
Wi’ eerie drone 

Awa ye squattered, like a drake, 

On whistling wings 

Holy Willie's Prayer, again, is wholly satirical in tone, a 
mere metrical chain of brilliantly relentless mockery. This 
mockery is made to serve both a general and a special purpose. 
While, by a sldlful series of burlesque parodies, it exposes, with 
deadly eflEect, the hypocritical self-righteousness of an ignorantly 
opinionated ruling elder in Mauchline, who had a prominent 
part in an unsuccessful prosecnition of the poet’s friend and 
landlord, Gavin Hamilton, it, also, lampoons the narrow puri- 
tanic Calvinism of the “Auld Licht’’ party in the kirk, towards 
whom Bums, being what he was, was bound to cherish an almost 
unmeasured antipathy. The antipathy, only indirectly and 
in glimpses revealed in The Address to the DeU, is, in The Twa 
Herds, in portions of The Holy Fair, in The Ordination and in 
The Kirk's Alarm, manifested in the form of uproarious derision. 
Though, in his later years, something of a social democrat, and, 
even from early manhood, cherishing a certain jealousy of 
those above him in station, and easily offended by airs of con- 
descension towards him, his antipathy to the “Auld licht’’ 
dergy, the favourites of the people, made him a strong opponent 
of the anti-patronage movement, which he contemptuously 
scouted as an attempt to “get the brutes themsdves the power 
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to choose thdu: herds. ” The proposal is, incidentally, ridiculed 
■with great gusto in The Twa Herds — in the six-line stave — ^but 
more at length and more directly in The OrdinaXiori, while 
the jingling Kirk’s Alarm deals very unceremoniously with the 
diaracters and qualifications of the principal clerical prosecutors 
in a heresy case; but these three pieces, though admirably 
fitted to arouse the derision of the multitude, are a little too 
boisterous and violent. For us, at least, they would have been 
more effective had they been less lacking in restraint ; and their 
method cannot compare with the mock seriousness, the polished 
innuendo, the withering irony, the placid scorn of Holy Willie’s 
Prayer. 

But, vastly and variously entertaining as are his eccle- 
siastical diatribes, these controversial topics have now lost 
much of their savour even for Scotsmen; and it is a rdief to 
turn from such bitter and mocking satires, and the old eccle- 
siastical dilutes they embalm, to the scene of rustic concord, 
content and happiness conjured up in The Avid Farmer’s 
Salutation. Here, the poet’s rustic heartstrings are touched, 
and his tenderer and more genial feelings have full, uninter- 
rupted play. He is at peace with the world and himsdf, and 
his appeal is primarily to our benevolent sympathies. In lang- 
uage more thoroughly and curiously vernacular than that of 
most of his verse and with an air of artless and frank simplicity, 
just as if the words had come from the lips of the hearty old 
farmer, it supplies a realistic biographic sketch of the lifelong 
partnerdiip between him and his favourite mare Maggie — 
their mingled toils and pleasures and their joint achievements 
from the time when, m the bringing home of his “bonnie Bride,” 
the mare outran all the other steeds of the company, until he 
and she had “come to crazy years together”; and all is so 
delicately true to nature as to entitle the poem to rank as a 
kind of unique masterpiece. 

The AuM Farmer’s Salutation is partly, but only imper- 
fectly, paralleled in Poor Mailie, The Death and Dying Words 
of Poor Mailie and in portions of The Twa Dogs; but, in these, 
it is more the animals themselves than their owner and his 
relations with them that are portrayed; his connection with 
them is only indirectly hinted. Again, To a Mouse, delicately 
fine as are its descriptive stanzas, and strikingly as it appeals 
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to the sense of the hard case of a large part of the animal crea- 
tion in their relations to one another and to man, hardly 
expresses the sentiments of the average ploughman or farmer 
and, it may be, not altogether those of Bums. Here, and in 
To a Mouitiain Daisy, he partly assumes the “saisibility’' 
pose; and English influence is also specially visible in the 
character of the reflection in the concluding stanzas. In 
striking contrast -with both is the broad rustic humour of To a 
Louse. While all three — in the same six-line stave — are but 
sparsely sprinkled with the pure vernacular, it is in the last 
employed here and there with graphic drollery. But, in this 
stave more particularly. Bums could write occasional stanzas 
in pure English to splendid purpose, as witness the nobly serious 
poem The Vision, though, in the opening stanzas d^icting the 
poet’s rustic situation and surroundings, he, with admirable 
discretion, has recourse mainly to the vernacular. 

Next to the six-line stave in rime amie, the favourite stave of 
Ramsay, Pergusson and other poets of the revival was what 
may be termed the Christis Kirk stave, which, though probably 
the invention of the author of that poem and of Peblis to the 
Play, is also, the metre of what — from a reference of Sir David 
Lyndsay — must be regarded as a very old poem, Sym and Ms 
Brudir, and is used by Alexander Scott in his Justing and DAait. 
It is formed by the addition of a bobwheel to the old ballad 
octave in rollicking metre as r^resented in, for example. The 
Hunting of the Cheviots, and Heniyson’s Pobene and Ifahyne. 
Bums, like Ramsay and Pergusson, contracted the bobwhed 
into a re&ain of one line; but, unlike Ramsay, he did not vary 
the ending of the refrain. He uses the stave for flve pieces; 
The Holy Fair, Halloween, The OrdinaMon, A Dream and The 
Mavohline Wedding and for a redtativo in The JoUy Beggars. 
In HaBoween and in The JoUy Beggars redtativo, the final word 
of the refrain is “night”; in the others, it is “day.” In A 
Dream, The Ordinaiion and the redtativo, he, like Ramsay, 
adheres to the andent two-iime form of the octave; but, in 
The Holy Fair, Halloween and The MauchUne Wedding, he 
follows Pergusson in breaking up the octave and malring use of 
four and, occasionally, three, rimes. A Dream is really a 
series of advices, mostly couched in semi-satuical or jocular 
terms, but, notwithstanding some devo: epigrams, it must, on 
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the whole, be reckoned of that order of merit to which most of 
his political, or semi-political pieces belong. The Ordination 
has been already referred to. Like it, the other three — as in the 
case of Christis Kirk and other old poems, as well as those of the 
revival — are humorously descriptive narratives. The Mauch- 
line Wedding is unfinished; The Holy Fair and HaUoween, 
as presentations of scenes and episodes in humble life, rank, 
almost, with The JoUy Beggars and Tam o' Shanter, though 
they lack the full inqjiration and irresistible verve of both. 

The Holy Fair, in its general form, is modelled on Pergus- 
son’s Leith Races and his Hallow Fair. like them, it is the 
narrative of a day’s diversion and, like them, it concludes with 
a hint that the result of the day’s pleasuring may, in some cases, 
be not altogether edifying or pleasant. In intent, it differs 
somewhat from them. Unlike them, it has a definite satirical 
purpose, and there runs throughout a prevaiKng strain of ridi- 
cule, though not so much of his fellow-peasants — ^whose idios}^- 
crasies and doings are portrayed with a certain humorous 
toleration — as of the occasion itself, and of the oratorical flights, 
especially of the “Auld Licht” clergy, whom Bums makes the 
subjects of his unsparing wit. 'Ihe first sis stanzas are a kind 
of parody of the first five of Fergusson’s Leith Races, but, how- 
ever escellent, in their way, are Pergusson’s verses, the parody 
by Bums, in picturesque vivacity and in glowing realism, quite 
surpasses the original. It has ftui;hex been pointed out that 
certain stanzas resemble rather closely, in their tenor, portions 
of a pamphlet publidied in 1759, A Letter from a Blacksmith 
to the Ministers and Elders of the Church of Scotland. Bums 
probably knew the pamphlet. It may have partly helped to 
suggest the writing of the po«tn; and, having a very retentive 
memory, he may have got a phrase or two from it; but, 
throughout the whole poem, it is evident enough that he is 
describing the details of an actual “sacramental occasion’’ in 
Mauchline, from his own direct knowledge; and, whatever 
small hints he may have got from the pamphlet, his matchless 
riretch of the humomrs of the old-world scene of mingled piety, 
superstition and rude rustic joviality owes its rare merit to his 
own penetrating observation and vivifying genius. 

But, Halloween is the finer poem of the two — mainly, 
because mere satire is absent and mirthful humour prevails. 
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It conjures up a quite different rustic scene, one where eccle- 
siasticism, either to good or bad purpose, does not intrude; and 
all is pure fun and merriment. He had a suggestion for the 
poem in Mayne’s HdUoween, and faint reflections of it, as well 
as of lines in Montgomerie, Ramsay, Fergusson, Thomson and 
Pope, are discernible in some of the stanzas, just as similar faint 
reminiscences of their predecessors or contemporaries are 
discernible in the work of most poets of eminence; but they do 
not affect in the slightest the main texture of the poem, which, 
throughout, is, characteristically, his own. In the fine opening 
stanza, he adds to the descriptive effect by introducing internal 
rimes: 


Upon that night when feiiies light, 

and he has also partial recourse to this device in some other 
stanzas. Near the close of the poem, he suspends, for a 
moment, his mirthful narrative of the Halloween adventures 
and misadventures to surprise and enchant us by his consum- 
mate picture of the meanderings of a woodland stream: 

Whyles owre a linn the bumie plays. 

But this is a mere casual interlude. It is with the e^loits and 
ludicrous mishaps of the “merry, friendly country folks” that 
the poem is chiefly concerned. 

Another important stave of Bums is that used by Mont- 
gomerie in The Cherrie and ^ Slae. In this stave, Thomas 
Howell also wrote A Dreame, publi^ed in his Devises, 1581 ;* 
but The Cherrie and The Slae was, probably, written before 
HoweU’s poem; and, in any case, th^e is proof of the use of the 
stave in Scotland before Howell’s volume appeared, and of its 
earliest use by a Scottish poet having been by Montgomaie: 
Ane BaMat of ye Captane of the Costed (1571), is described as 
“maid to the tone of The Banhis of Helicon, ” of which Mont- 
gomerie was the author. The peculiarity of the stave is the 
final whed of four — properly six — Clines, borrowed from a stave 
of the old Latin hymns, and affixed to a ten-Hne stave, conomon 
from an early period in English verse. 

Tliot;^ revived by Ramsay for The Vision and other poems, 

*See caOe, VoL IH, p. 3ii. 
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there axe not any examples of it in Fergusson. With Bums, 
however, The Cherrie and The Sloe, which he had doubtless 
seen in Watson’s Choice Collection, was a special favourite, and 
he refras to The EpisUe to Davie as in the metre of that poem. 
Besides The Epistle to Dame, he had recourse to it for To the 
Guidwife of Wauchope Hotcse, and for the purely English 
Despondency, To Ruin, Inscribed on a Work of Hannah More's 
and The Farewell. AH these, more or less, are gravely reflect- 
ive or didactic in tone, as, indeed, is also The Cherrie and The 
Sloe; but, in the two opening, and the final, redtativos of the 
boisterous Jolly Debars, he made use of it for humorous 
descriptive purposes with a picturesque feHdty not surpassed 
in verse. 

For the other descriptive redtativos of this unique cantata, 
he employed the ballad octave of two rimes, of which there is 
also an example in his Man was made to Mourn; the French 
octave or ballad royal (which, though not found in Ramsay or 
Fergusson, was used by Alexander Pennecuick for his semi- 
vernacular Truth's Travels, but which Bums — ^who, later, used 
it for the Lament and the Address to Ediidmrgh — probably got 
from The Evergreen), very properly recommended by James 
VI for “hdeh and grave subjects, ” but, on that very account, 
all the more effective where gravity is burlesqued; the octo- 
syllabic couplet, used, also, in The Twa Dogs and Tam o' 
Shanter; the six-line stave in rime couSe; the common ballad 
stave of four rimes, of which there are various examples in 
Ramsay, and to whidh Bums had recourse for An Address to 
the Unco Quid and EpisUe to a Young Friend; and the Christis 
Kirk stave. The cantata thus samples all his prindpal Scots 
staves, though omitting the Sir Thopas stave of The Episde to 
Lord Doer and Finiry My Stay, the modified KiHychranhie form 
of the ballad stave, as exemplified in Guildford Good and the 
heroic couplet of the partly English and partly Scots Brigs 
of Ayr. Compact and short as are the redtativos of The JoUy 
Beggars, Bums never employed their staves to more brilliant 
purpose. The songs, again, with which they are interspersed, 
are, as already stated, moddled after those to be found in the 
Choice Song-Books or in Herd’s Collection; and very similar 
songs, though ruder in their form and coarser in their expression 
may actually have been sung by different members of the ragged 
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fraternity, in the course of the carousal of which Bums was a 
witness. 

Bums was unacquainted with the bulk of old English 
plays, treatises and songs, dealing with the fortunes of beggars, 
vagabonds and outlaws; but he had probably read Gay’s 
Beggars' Opera; he knew, of course, the clever Scottish ballads 
The Gaberlunzie Man and The Jolly Beggar; and he evidently 
got faint hints from The Happy Beggars — an excerpt from 
Charles Coffey's ballad opera. The Beggar's Wedding — and 
The Merry Beggars of Ramsay’s TeorTable Miscellany and 
the song-books. The poem is, also, modelled on the burlesque 
odes and cantatas of the period; but the wond^ is that, such 
being the case, the curious metrical medley diould be such a 
captivating masterpiece. Tme, it has a certain advantage, 
even, in its complete singularity, as an assortment of old Scot- 
ti^ staves, interlaced with songs characteristically Scots or 
Anglo-Scots in their style and manner. All this aids the vivid 
picturesqueness of the presentation; but only the fact that the 
subject appealed, in a very special way, to peculiarities of the 
poet’s temperament and genius can account for the striking 
character of his artistic triumph. 

Carlyle was the first to daim for The Jolly Beggars a superi- 
ority over Tam o' Shanter. Pew, perhaps, will admit so com- 
plete a superiority as he asserts, but the value of the critidsm, 
so far as regards the praise of The Jolly Beggars, originally, in 
many quarters, only faintly tolerated,is now generally admitted. 
Here, we have a more varied and more intimate and vital 
presentation of certain types of human nature than in Tam 
o' SharUer; and the detailed record of the vagabonds’ high 
festival affords wider scope for picturesque effects than the 
comparativdy conventional and respectable carousal in the 
village alehouse. On the other hand, it seans a strange bdittle- 
ment or misjudgment of Tam o' Shanter to describe it as less a 
poem than “a piece of spa rkling rhetoric,” and a still more 
questionable statement that it “might have been writtai all 
but quite as wdl by a man who, in place of genius, had only 
possessed talent. ” Most other critics are still convinced that 
here, as in The Jolly Beggars, we have a superbly characteristic 
example of the rare genius of Btims, as devdoped by his special 
environmwit and his peculiarly mingled poetic training. Scott 
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says: “I verily bdieve Tam o' Shanier to be inimitable, both 
in the serioxis and ludicrous parts, as well as in the happy 
combination of both.” As to the relative merits of the two 
poems, Tam o' Shanier is the more studied and mature produc- 
tion: when he wrote it. Bums was a more fully experienced, a 
better-read and a more highly trained, artist, than when, in a 
fit of fine inspiration, he dashed off The Jolly Beggars •, and he 
himself says of it that it “shewed a finishing polish," which he 
“ despaired of ever ^celling. ” The felicity and terse compact- 
ness and vividness of its phrasing — notwithstanding an occa- 
sional looseness, as was customary with him, in riming — are 
tmsurpassable; and, as for the alehouse fellowship of Tam and 
Souter Johnie, and the skelping ride of the primed farmer 
through the eerie region in the wild night, genius could hardly 
better these; while the thunder and lightning storm, and the 
witches’ hornpipes and reels at haunted AUoway, with Atdd 
Nick himsdf as musician, are certainly more strictly poetical 
and more thrilling than the presentation of squalid revelry in 
the low Mauchline lodging-house. But the poems are really 
so disamilar in theme and method that a comparison of their 
respective merits is somewhat difficult and, more or less, futile. 
In both. Bums affords us a more ^lendid glimpse than else- 
where of his poetic possibilities, had fortune favoured their 
full development. 

But the dilemma of Bums was that the very circumstances 
which favoured him in making him become the unique peasant 
poet that he was, tended, also, to preclude the adequate ful- 
filment of his poetic aspirations; and there were, also, certain 
peculiarities in his case which made the adverse circumstances 
in the end all-powerful. Thus, apart from songs, Tam o' 
Shanier and Captain Matthew Henderson are the only poems of 
any special importance produced by him after 1787; though 
various dlection pieces, if not particularly excdlent specimens 
of wit, cleverly reproduce the manner and style of the old 
ballads. Except as a song-writer, the really fruitful period of 
his genius is confined to the year or two, when, together with 
other members of the family, he occupied Mossgiel, in the 
stable-loft bothy of which — ^where, for lack of room in the 
farmhouse, he took up his quarters with the farm-servant — he, 
in the evening, elaborated the verses he had been rionuirig over 
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during Hs daily avocations. Hard and toilsome as was his 
daily round of labour, and dreary and disappointing as were 
his imm ediate prospects as a farmer, the horizon of his future 
had not yet been definitely drcumscribed and hope was still 
strong within him. While his misfortunes as a farmer overset, 
as he says, his wisdom, made him careless of worldly success and 
caused him to seek consolation in social diversions not always 
of a quite harmless charactM-, they augmented, rather than 
diminished, his poetic ambitions; and when, after the enthusi- 
astic reception in Ayrshire of the Kilmamock volume, he left 
the plough to seek his fortune in Edinburgh, it was probably 
with high hopes of a possible future essentially different from 
his bleak and toilsome past. 

To pass immediately from his lowly toil and from the rustic 
scenes and company of Mossgiel and Mauchline to the fashion- 
able society of the capital and the learned and culttired converse 
of its lawyers, professors and doctors might well seem a rather 
adventurous experiment; but, what might have proved, even 
to most persons of ability in his position, a very trying ordeal, 
was, to him, a highly interesting and entertaining experience; 
and, as regards his main errand, he was successful quite beyond 
his highest expectations. Through the introduction of Dal- 
rymple of Orangefield, the earl of Glencaim and the famous 
advocate Henry Erskine, brother of the eccentric earl of Buchan 
took him, as he says, “under their wing”; and, at the instance 
of Glencaim, William Creech, the chief Edinburgh publiriier 
of the time, whose levees were frequented by all the distin- 
guished dignitaries and literati of the dty, condescended to 
undertake the publication of the proposed volume of his verse. 

Meantime, the social popularity of the “illiterate plough- 
man of A3rrriiire,” so “Jupiter” Carlyle terms him, was quite 
extraordinary. In the houses of the gentry he was warmly 
welcomed as a kind of rustic wonder; and he charmed every- 
one by his perfect, yet modest, self-possession, and the easy 
felicity of his conversation. His “address to females” — as 
recorded by Scott from the testimony of the duchess of Gordon 
— ^while extrerndy deferential, had always “a turn to the 
humorous or the pathetic which engaged their attention 
particularly”; and the duchess affir ms that die never “saw 
a man in company with his superiors in station and information 
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more perfectly free from either the reality or the affectation of 
embarrassment. ” The fact was that, whatever his deficiencies 
in certain kinds of information, and his ignorance of the current 
interests of the higher Edinburgh circles, he had a remarkable 
ease in es timatin g the character and mental calibre of those 
with whom he held intercourse. He, therefore, soon recognised 
that, at least in natural gifts, he was the inferior of none with 
whom he mingled; and, even in the more learned companies, 
he did not hesitate to express his own opinions, sometimes with 
greater emphasis than was customary in polite society, but, 
says Hugh Walker, “though somewhat authoritative, it was 
in a way that gave little offence.” Dugald Stewart further 
tells us that Bums charmed him “stiU more by his private 
conversation than he had ever done in company.” But, in 
the society of the middle-class burghers, in taverns where 
memories still lingered of Ramsay, and Fergusson, and, more 
especially, in the company of the jovial and outspoken wits of 
the CrochaUan club, he was more entirely at his ease, and, 
doubtless, shone more brilliantly than in the somewhat grave 
and constrained circles frequented by Dugald Stewart. 

What, however, we have more especially to note, is his 
supreme popularity everywhere, and the effect of his social 
success on the subscriptions to his forthcoming voltune. No 
fewer than three thousand copies were printed — a remarkable 
number for a book of rustic verse, and twice as many as were 
contemplated when the book was sent to press — for one thou- 
sand five hundred subscribers, Creech himself subscribing for 
five hundred copies, and purchasing for one hundred potmds the 
copyright of any subsequent editions. Bums, in the end, 
gained five hundred poiinds by his Edinburgh venture, as com- 
pared with twenty pounds for the six hundred copies of the 
Kilmarnock volume. He was now completely relieved from 
the stress of poverty which had been his sore affliction from 
childhood. Petted and /lied by Edinburg grandees, he might 
almost have fancied that he had passed into another world 
than that of his sordid past. With his greatly widened fame 
as a poet, and with many influential Mends to further his 
interests, he might surely count on a future comparatively free 
from the old worldly anxieties by which he had, hithrato, been 
greatly hampered, and latterly almost overwhelmed, so that 
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he had been meditating escape from them, by beco ming , as he 
states, "a poor negro-driver, ” in Jamaica. Soon, however, he 
discovered that his patrons, greatly as they were charmed by 
his rustic personality, and much as they admired his rustic 
muse, had but lowly notions of the ^here of activity that was 
suitable for him. All that, apart from subscriptions to his 
volume, he ever obtained through his patrons — and he obtained 
even this with difficulty — ^was a nomination for the excise. 
Only one of his new friends, Mrs. Dunlop, manifested any deep 
concern about his future well-being. She advised him to 
become a candidate for the then discussed chair of agriculture 
in Edinbturgh university; and, likewise, mentioned to Tiim 
the possibility of his becoming a salt officer, the duties of which 
would be both pleasanter and less engrossing than those of the 
excise. But, neither of these, or other, suggestions made by 
her bore fruit. Dugald Stewart affirms that, from the conver- 
sation of Bums, he “should have pronounced him to be fitted 
to excel in whatever walk of ambition he had chosen to exert 
his abilities”; and his aptitudes, doubtless, were great and 
various; but, then, his circumstances were exceptional and he 
had the defects of his qualities. Had he been less entan^ed 
with his obscure and somewhat tumultuous past, and had he 
practically known more than he did of "prudent, cautious self- 
control, ” he might well have beai able to have secured for him- 
self a fair amoimt of worldly success as an Edinbturgh citizen. 
But, even his flirtations with Mrs. Maclehose, to say nothing of 
other ama tory adventures in the capital, would have rendered 
his settlement there a rather unwise experiment; and, besides, 
having, at last, as a man of some means, and, even, of great 
repute, found favour in the eyes of the parents of his rustic 
sweetheart, Jean Armour, and having come to the conclusion 
that “humanity, generosity, honest pride of character and 
justice to” his “happiness in after life” necessitated his ac- 
knowledging her as his wife, he resolved to banish from his 
thoughts whatever brighter day dreams he might have cher- 
ished and to venture what, after a loan to his brother, 
remained of his small capital, in the lease of the farm of EUisland, 
Dumfriesdiire. 

While this was, perhaps, the best resolve that, in the cir- 
cumstances, he could have taken, it was rather with chastened 
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and placid resig^natioii than with perfect content that he decided 
to return to the old occupation associated from his chi l dh ood 
with years of hopeless drudgery. In a letter to his special 
friend, William Dunbar, he refers to his Edinburgh sojourn as 
“my late hare-brained ramble into life”; and, from various 
expressions in his other letters, it is clear that, great as was 
both the social and material success of his Edinburgh venture, 
he had cherished certain anticipations about it which were only 
in part fulfilled. He had set out to the capital, apparently with 
some hope that he might escape from his past and begin a new 
life. In this, he was disappointed, and Edinburgh was, ever 
afterwards, very sour grapes to him. In one letter, he remarks 
that, in his “scene of domestic comfort the bustle of Edinburgh 
win soon be a business of sickening disgust”; but we seem to 
have a better insist into the real state of his feelings, when, in 
reference to the friendships he had formed there, he writes to 
Dunbar: “from my uncouthness when out of my native sphere 
and my obscurity in that sphoe, I am obliged to give most of 
them up in despair of a mutual return.” Partly, it may be, 
from his own faults, but, mainly, owing to his previous cir- 
cumstances, he felt himself a kind of alien in the sphere of life 
which best accorded with his aq)irations; and, though the 
“obscurity” of his position is always referred to by him in a 
manly and independent fashion, his rooted discontent mani- 
fested itself more and more as time went on. 

The heart of man and the fancy of the poet [he wrote to Mrs. 
Dunlop] are the two grand considerations for which I live; if miry 
ridges and dirty dunghills are to express the best part of the func- 
tions of my soul immortal, I had better have been a rook or a magpie 
at once. 

The support of his wife and family was alwa3rs his first care, but 
the only thing that made his social “obscurity” tolerable to 
him was the hope that, as a farmer, he might enjoy sufficient 
leisure and suffid^t freedom from care to enable hitn, as ha 
put it, “to pay court to the tuneful sisters.” To Lady Eliza« 
beth C unnin gham he wrote : “ I had the most ardent enthusiagrn 
for the muses when nobody knew me but mysdf, and that 
ardour is by no means cooled now that My Lord Glencaim’a 
goodness has introduced me to all the world.” To bidiop 
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Geddes, brother of the poet, he intimated his determination “to 
try if the ripening and corrections of years” cotdd enable him 
“to produce something worth preserving, ” and he proposed to 
communicate to him when he saw him in Edinburgh, “some 
large poetic plans that are floating, ” so he writes, “in my head, 
or partly put in execution.” Of these plans, he makes more 
definite mention in a letter to Lady Elizabeth Cunningham. 
He was, he said, not “in haste for the press, ” and he continues: 

I am aware that though I were to give performances to the world 
superior to my former works, still if they were of the same kind with 
those, the comparative reception they would meet with would 
mortify me. For this reason I am determined if possible to secure 
my great friend Novelty on my side by the kind of my performances ; 

and he further went on to say that he had “thoughts on the 
drama”: 


not the stately busk of the Tragic Muse, but considering the fa- 
vourite things of the day, the two or three act Pieces of O’Keefe, 
Mrs. Indbibald etc. — does not your Lad3^ip think that an Edin. 
Theatre would be more amused with the affectation, folly and whim 
of true Scottish growth, than manners which by far the greatest 
part of the audience can only know at second hand? 

Later, with a view to some such purpose, he set himself to 
collect the works of English and French dramatic authors. 

Doubtless, in cherishing such intentions, as in his occaaonal 
experiments m purely English verse, Bums was partly influenced 
by the comparatively low esteem in which Scots vernacular 
verse was then held by the more cultured of his countrymen. 
Some have also expressed the opinion that, in contemplating 
becoming a dramatist of any kind, he was mistaking his tme vo- 
cation as much as he did in aspiring to become an accomplished 
Englidi poet. Necessarily, he was lacking in stagecraft; but, 
then, he had a marvellous genius for comedy, and anything 
he wrote was certain to be at least delightfully amusing reading. 
Even at the worst, he might have considerably eclipsed Ram- 
say’s GenMe Shepherd; indeed, when we conader that The 
Jolly Beggars was the random product of his early and un- 
tutored years, it is difficult to say what he might not have 
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accompEdied as a writer of, at least, a certain type of comedy- 
opera libretto. 

Then, in the Tam o' Shanter of his more mature and more 
fully disciplined genius, he did actually achieve a splendid 
success in a species of verse quite different from any of his earlier 
pieces; and, given the leisure that assists inclination, he might 
well have delighted the world with a series of similar tales. But 
the melancholy fact is, that, apart from songs, it remains almost 
the one solitary sign that he had it in him to fulfil the promise 
of his Mossgiel productions by the execution of more mattue 
and finished work. Notwithstanding his repeatedly expressed 
resolve “to produce something worth preserving, ” he never did 
seriously set himself to carry out his meditated plans; no 
trace was found among his papers of even abortive attempts to 
do so. The last nine years of his life — ^the period when his 
pow^ might be supposed to be at their best — were, apart 
from songs, almost a poetic blank. He may have been partly 
led astray by a passing ambition to excel in English verse; but 
the chidf explanation seems to be that, as he well might, he 
partly succumbed, doubtless at first, reluctantly, but, in the 
end, apathetically, to his circumstances. The mere return to 
his old fanning tasks, implying, as it did, the definite dissipa- 
tion of his more sanguine day-dreams, was, however brave a 
face he might put on it, a very disheartening experience; and, 
when, to the old gin-horse round of toil and care was conjoined 
the old impossibility of malHng farming pay, his highest poetic 
intentions were boimd to remain unfulfilled. By obtaining an 
excise commission for his own rural district with a salary of 
fifty pounds, he was able to save himsaTf from bankruptcy; 
but this supplement to his income did little more; and, all 
things considered, he concluded that his only chance of better- 
ing himself in life was through the excise. Having, therefore, 
at a break in the lease, relinquished his farm, he removed to 
Dumfries at a salary of seventy pounds, which, in September, 
1792, when he was appointed port officer, was raised to ninety 
pounds; but this was the extent of his promotion, for his out- 
spoken approbation of the French revolutionaries, both in 
conversation and in occasional verse, brought him into bad 
odour with his official superiors and even endangered the reten- 
tion of his office. This greatly embittered and disheartened 
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him; towards his closing years, he partly lost hope; and his 
higher poetic ambitions remained in suspense until fate con- 
clusively decided against them by the long painful illness which, 
21 July, 1796, terminated in his death. 

Happily, however, he all along found some encouragement 
and opportxmity for the exercise of his gifts as a song writer. 
While in Edinburgh, he made the acquaintance of James 
Johnson, an engraver and muac-seller, who was then preparing 
the first volume of his Scots Musical Museum. To the first 
volume, he contributed two songs; and, from the autumn of 
1787 almost tmtil his death, he was largely both literary and 
musical editor of the work. He wrote the prefaces probably 
of volume ii and certainly of volumes m and rv; volume v 
did not appear tmtil shortly after his death, but it includes 
some of his best songs and adaptations, among them A Red, 
Red Rose, Auld Lang Syne and It was a’ for our Richtfu’ King; 
while volume vt, though not published until 1803— doubtless 
largely due to the lack of his supervising help — was in course 
of preparation before his death, and contains some twenty of 
his contributions. All that he did for the publication was, with 
him, a mere labour of love. He received no remunoation for 
it, nor would he have accepted any. In his efforts on its 
behalf, he was influenced partly by the desire to help “a good, 
worthy, honest fellow” in a patriotic tmdertaking, the lucrative 
character of which was very doubtful, and which, without his 
guidance and help, seemed almost certain to collapse. But to 
assist in it was, besides, a pure delig^it: he confided to the 
poet Skinner that he had “been absolutely crazed about the 
project,” and was “collecting stanzas and every information 
respecting their origin, authors, etc.” Most of this did not 
involve any protracted mental effort. He could amend son^ 
with easy facility, and he could even partly compose others 
during his labours on the farm, or in the course of his excise 
excursions, which, also, supplied him with opportunities for 
obtaining old songs and airs from tradition. 

While Bums was still busy assisting Johnson, George Thom- 
son — a government clerk in Edinburgh and an amateur 
musician — invited him, in September, 1792, to contribute songs 
to his Scottish Airs with Poetry, to which Pleyel had promised 
accompaniments; and, without remitting his diligence in 
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assisting Johnson, he cotdd not resist immediately informing 
Thomson how delighted he was with his proposal, which, he 
said, “will positively add to my enjoyment in complying with 
it. ” But, though Thomson, also, mentioned that he would pay 
him any reasonable price he might demand for his contributions, 
Bums replied: “As to remuneration, you may think my songs 
eithCT above or below price, for they shall absolutely be the one 
or the other. ” In his difficult worldly circumstances, it was a 
noble, though almost Quixotic, resolve; but, apart from the 
fact that he was not receiving any remuneration from Johnson, 
he was determined to be influenced by no other considerations 
than love of his art, and to be perfectly free and independent 
in the exercise of it. He did not object to change lines and word 
when he thought that, while satirfying his own judgment, he 
mi ght , better meet the wishes of Thomson; he did not resent 
even Thomson’s most absurd suggestions; but he was adamant 
whai convinced that any alterations would be for the worse, 
though he told Thomson repeatedly, and evidently with perfect 
candour, that he would not be in any degree offended by his 
rejection of any songs that did not please him. 

The prosecution of his art, even in this circumscribed fashion, 
became, to Bums, the sheet-anchor of his life, and his main 
solace during the troubles and frustmtions of his lata: years. 
On the whole, the best of his work was that which he did for 
Johnson. He began it when hope was still high within him, and 
here he was, besides, his own editor. Moreover, although, in 
his first letter to Thomson, he had written: "Apropos, if you 
are for English verses there is an end of the matter, ” he was 
ultimately induced, entirely against his better judgment, 
to oblige Ihomson by not unfrequently breaking his resolution. 
“Whether in the simplicity,” so he had written, “of the Ballad 
or the pathos of the Song, I can only hc^e to please myself in 
being allowed at least a crinkling of my native tongue”; 
and the justness of his preference is abundantly proved by his 
performances. 

If lyric verse did not afford Bums adequate scope for the 
exercise of his best poetic powers, it quite accorded with a 
certain strain of his complex personality. He found an entirely 
congenial medium for the expression of poetic emotion and 
sympathetic humour, and the exercise of his rare artistic 
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sensibilities, in ■writing new songs to old airs, in giving a new, 
and an artistically improved, expression to some of the freer 
songs of tradition, in inimitable amendments of other old 
songs — sometimes merely by the substitution, here and there, 
of a new word, or phrase, or line, or the partial reconstruction 
of a stanza; often by a combined process of omission, condensa- 
tion and addition, so that a merely halting and -vulgar, if, in 
some respects, dever, doggerel ditty, becomes transformed into 
a noble and finished masterpiece; or, again, by utilising m^ely 
the burden or chorus of an old song, or a mere fragment of 
verse preserved in floating tradition, so as, while preserving the 
spirit and essence of the sentimait, to inspire it -with higher 
emotional efficacy and provide it with the artistic setting 
necessary for its full lyrical expression. Unlike many song 
•writers, he, also, even when the words were entirely his o-wn, 
■wrote his songs for particular airs, and most of them for old 
traditional airs, some of which he himself collected. His 
inspiration -was thus, in part, derived from the old national 
music. 

Until [so he -wrote to Thomson] I am a complete master of a tune 
in my own singiag (such as it is) I never can compose for it. My 
way is: I consider the poetic sentiment corresponding to my idea of 
the musical expression; then choose my theme. 

Again, even of the ad-vantage of having only the old title, when 
the song has been lost, and “composing the rest of the verses 
to suit that line, ” he says: 

This has alwajrs a finer effect than composing English words, or 
words with an idea foreign to the spirit of the old title. When old 
titles of songs convey any idea at all, they -will generally be found 
to be quite in the spirit of the air. 

But, apart from the burden, or the fragments, or the title, 
or the air, much of his direct lyrical inspiration -was derived 
from, or modified by, the past. Here, it was not Ramsay or 
Pergusson, or any other bards of the re-vival that he strove to 
emulate, but “the glorious old bards” of an earlier period. The 
special character of his success, even when the theme was 
entirely his own, was largely due to his comprehensive know- 
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ledge of old minstrelsy; lie was pervaded by its ^irit, and, be- 
sides fashioning his verses for its music, motdded them in the 
manner of its expression. It was, also, mainly because of the 
large and various inberitance of old verse, which he was free 
to manipulate and reshape, that he was able to supply the world 
with so rich an assortment of popular songs, and, more e^e- 
dally, to appeal in them, so fully and irresistibly as he does, to 
Scottish sentiment and emotion. The best of his lyrics — both 
those entirdy or mainly his own and those which he partly 
refatiiioned or almost re-created — differ entirely in their manner 
and spirit from those of the principal English poets. Much 
of their special virtue derives from their antique ingenuousness 
and simplicity, and the marvellous art of Bums is manifested 
in the manner in whidi, while preserving the antique charm, 
he has enriched each song with his own individual vitality. 
Only an exceptional poetic artist could have so finely utilised 
Bums's opportunities, but his opportunities were, themselves, 
exceptional. His peasant origin and environment specially 
aided him in preserving the primitive simplicity of the old 
songs; and his achievements as lyrist indicate, also, extraordi- 
nary gifts of sympathy, hmnour, sentiment and emotion 
combined with a great mastery of expression and a singularly 
delicate artistic sense; but they could never have been so 
great, varied and unique as they are, except for his partial 
partnership with older bards. 

To give a few illustrations. The l3rric by which he is best 
known throughout the world is Auld JLang Syne: its universal 
and immortal popularity depends on the fine fervour and 
simplicity of its appeal to old memories of social fellowship; 
but it is not wholly Bums’s own: he got its burden and the 
essence of its sentiment, however defectively it was expressed, 
from an old anonymotis song, itsdf derived from an ancient 
and lost original. Again, of MacPherson's Farewell and spe- 
cially of the chorus, Carlyle remarks: “Who, except Bums, could 
have given words to such a soul?” This is tme enough, but 
Carlyle did not know that the chorus of Bums is merdy a 
masterly modification of that of a broadside, contemporary 
with MacPherson's execution, from which, moreover, the whole 
outlaw sentiment of the song — ^matchless though its expression 
of the sentiment is — ^is borrowed. A much less striking but, so 
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far as the theme wotild permit, equally complete, example of the 
deftness of Bums in utilising the burden and sentiment of an 
old song is Up in the Morning Early. “The chorus of this,” 
he himself tells us, “is old; the two stanzas are mine ” ; but, had 
he not got the chorus, he would not have written the stanzas, 
nor could he have written anything at all resembling them. 
Those three lyrics differ widely in their sentiment and manner, 
but this, mainly, because in each case. Bums borrowed the 
sentiment and the manner of different old songs. 

Of another, and quite dissimilar, method of utilisation we 
have an example in the piquantly humourous sketch of rustic 
coiartship in Duncan Damson. The song was suggested by, 
and borrowed something from, an old song of the same name 
in The Merry Muses; but its last stanza is, as regards the first 
half, a mere assortment of lines borrowed from old ballads and 
songs, while the second half was snatched almost verbally 
from the Herd MS. As illustrating his art of re-creation, in 
which a matchless process of revision is combined with conden- 
sation, omissions and slight additions, it may suffice to mention 
Haw Lang and Drearie is the Night, Charlie he's my Darling, 
A Red, Red Rose and It was o’ Jor our Bichtfu’ King. The 
two last rank with the very finest specimens of lyric verse; and 
many would r ank them above any of Bums’s songs of which the 
motif was entirely his own. Tme, most Scots probably agree 
with Carlyle that Scots Wha hoe is the best war ode “ever 
written by any pen ’ ’ ; but, here, there is a possibility of patriotic 
bias. There are some, again, who think that Bums reached the 
height of his achievement in Is therefor Honest Poverty, which, 
though a kind of parody of an older song, or older songs, is, 
like Scots Wha hoe. Bums to the core, and, though not faultless 
as regards the temper of its philosophy, offers, on the whole, a 
splendidly glowing forecast of the final tritunph of human worth 
over all artificial restrictions; but the piece is apt to be over- 
estimated or underestimated according to the predilections of 
the read». 

Of the more purely lyrical pieces which he claims as his own, 
though they are suggested by olda: songs, characteristic ex- 
amples are John Anderson My Jo, 0 Merry Hoe I been. What 
Can a Young Lassie, Wha is that at My Bower Door, 0 Leeze me 
on my Spinnin Wheel and Comin Thro' the Rye. On the other 
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hand, while the majority of his lyrics were not expressive of 
sentiments due to Hs actual experience, and, though some of 
this sort — especially the artificial kind produced for Thomson 
by putting himself “in the regimen of adoring a fine woman" — 
are but mediocre, they also include such varied and excdlent 
specimens of his art as The Rantin Dog {he Daddie O’t, Of o’ 
the Airts, The Banks o' Boon, Ye Banks and Braes and Streams 
Around, Yestreen I had a pini o' Wine, WilUe Brew'd a Peck o' 
Maut, The Blue-eyed Lassie, Mary Morison and 0 Wert ffum 
in the Catdd blast. 

As regards his purely English songs, it may suffice to quote 
two of his own remarks to Thomson: “You must not, my dear 
Sir, expect your English songs to have superlative merit, 'tis 
enough if they are passable”; and: “These English songs 
gravd me to death. I have not the command of the language 
that I have of my native tongue. In fact I think my ideas are 
more barren in Englidi than in Scottidi.” Some, even of his 
Scottidi songs or adaptations, are not of “superlative merit”; 
the character of the theme or sentiment does not always permit 
of this; but there are few that do not, in their tone or expression 
exhibit traces of his felicitous art; and, taken altogether, his 
achievement as a lyrist — partly on account of its peculiar 
rdations to the older bards — ^is, for comprehensiveness and 
variety, unmatched by any other poet. For the same reason, 
it is, in its character, in some rejects, unique; and, while the 
general level of its excellence is very high, it often, notwith- 
standing a pervading rustic homdiness, exerdses the complete 
captivating charm which is the highest triumph of lyric verse. 

Thus, while, in other respects, the poetical aims of Btuns 
were largely frustrated, he was, as a lyrist, even, in some respects, 
peculiarly favoured by fate. Here, he fulfilled, and even more 
than fulfilled, the promise of his earlier years; and if, as seemed 
to Carlyle, all the writings he has left us are “no more than a 
poor mutilated fraction of what was in him,” his very peasant 
circumstances — ^which, in some ways, greatly hampered and 
narrowed his endeavours — ^were, also, the mefl-ns of enaMirig 
him to bequeath a poetic legacy more essentially Scottish than, 
probably, it could otherwise have been, and, at the same time, 
of such vital worth as to secure him a hi^ place among the 
greater poets of Britain. 
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Lesser Scottish Verse 

The Scottish Kterary revival inaugurated by Ramsay was 
associated with a widespread interest among educated and 
fa^onable ladies in the old na tional airs and songs, and it is 
not therefore surprising that several of the most talented of 
them essayed song writing. Lady Grizel Baillie, Lady Ward- 
law, Mrs. Cockbum and Jane Elliot have been already men- 
tioned. * These and other ladies, besides songs that have been 
published, wrote various others which were circulated only 
privatdy among their friends; and the fashion continued into 
the nineteenth century. Here, however, our chronicle of 
poetesses begins with Joanna Baillie, who was more of a 
professional authoress than most of the others. In 1790, 
she published a volume of Fugitive Pieces; and, while she 
devoted her main eflEorts, occasionally with marked literary 
success, to playwiiting, it is probably mainly by her songs that 
she will be remembered. In 1823 appeared Metrical Legends, 
and her poems were published in cme volume in 1841. Bums 
considered her Saw Ye Jdhnie Comin, which appeared anonym- 
ously in volume i of Johnson’s Museum, unparallded for 
“genuine humour in the verses and lively originality in the air. ’’ 
Among her happier contributions to Thomson’s Scottish Airs 
are a version of Woo'd and Married and a\ beginning “My 
Bride she is winsome and bonnie,” and Poverty parts Good Com- 
pany, both in the old Scottish manner; and the same q>rightly 
humour manifests itself in some of her ballad tales, as It was 
on a mom and Tam o ’ dfie Lin, a parody of the Tomy Lin ballad 
in Ritson’s Northern Chorister, which is related to a very old 
rime. 

The very popular sentimental song Avid RoUn Gray, which 
first appeared in a very imperfect form in Herbert Croft’s 
novel Love and Madness (1780), and, afterwards, in volume 
ni of Johnson’s Museum, was written by Lady Anne Lindsay 
of Balcarres (afterwards Lady Anne Barnard) as words to the 
air of an old song The Bride^oom Greets [weq)s} When the 
Sun gae’s doon, sung by a much older lady at Balcarres, who 
“did not,” says Lady Anne, “object to its having improper 
words. ” A version revised by Lady Anne, with a continuation, 
» See VoL IX. 
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■was, in 1829, edited for the Banna, tyne club by Sir Walter 
Scott, who was also entrusted with o^er po«ns and songs by 
Lady Anne and other members of the Lindsay family for 
publication; but the permission to publish was, afterwards, 
withdra’wn. The only other piece known to be by Lady Anne 
is a diort poem in The Scots Magasine for May, 1805, Why 
Tarries My Love. Susanna Blamire, the “muse of Cumber- 
land, ” though of English descent and birth, ^ent much time 
in Scotland, owing to her elder sister’s marriage to colonel 
Graham, of Gartmore, and became specially interested in old 
Scottish songs and airs. To Johnson’s Museum, she con- 
tributed two songs, somewhat in the Scottish style: Whai ails 
this heart of Mine, and the better known And Ye shall walk in 
Silk Attire; and her Nabob is a kind of parody of Auld Lang 
Syne. Mrs. Grant of Carron (afterwards Mrs. Murray of 
Bath) is the authoress of the ^rightly Roy’s Wife of AldivaJloch, 
admirably suited to the air The Ruffians Rani, to which it is 
set. It appeared in volume ra of Johnson’s Museum (1792); 
and, some time after its publication there. Bums, in his long 
critical letter to Thomson, of September, 1793, thus refers to it: 

I have the original, set as well as written by the Lady who com- 
posed it [it was probably sent to the editor of Johnson’s Museum 
after the publication of the song there], and it is superior to anything 
the public has yet seen; 

but this version of the song has disappeared. Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan, authoress of Letters from the Mountains, 1806, published, 
in 1803, ^ volume of Poems, and, in 1814, Eighteen hundred and 
Thirteen a Poem; but only her song, 0 Where tell me Where, 
has escaped obli'vion. Elizabeth Hamilton, authoress of the 
Scottish tale The Cottagers of GUnburnie and other works, is 
known as the -wTiter of only one song, the simple and homdy, 
but very happily espressed. My Ain Fireside. Mrs. John 
Hunter, ■wife of the famous anatomical professor, published a 
volume of Poems in 1802. Her song, Adieu Ye Streams that 
Swiftly Glide, appeared in The Lark, in 1765, as a proposed 
setting to the old air The Flowers of the Forest, and it is the 
third set to that tune in volume i of Johnson’s Museum; but, 
of course, it is quite overdiadowed by the first two versions, 
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by Mrs. Cockbum and Jane Elliot rei^ectively ; and die is now 
mainly remembered by her My Mother bids me bind my hair, 
which was set to music by Haydn. Bums sent to Johnson’s 
Museum two songs by Mrs. Madehose (“Clarinda”), Talk not 
of Love and To a Black-bird. They are quite as good as most of 
the sentimental English lyrics of the period; but it was mere 
flattery on his part to assert of the former that the latter half 
of its first stanza “would have been worthy of Sappho. ” 

Caroline Oliphant, Lady Naime, who began to write as tibe 
career of Bums was prematurely drawing to a close, outvies 
all other songstresses of Scotland in the average excellence and 
variety of her songs. Early though she began to write, most 
of her best-known songs were first published — under the 
signature B.B. — ^in The Scottish Minstrd.^ Though she was 
largely inspired by the example of Bums, and, like him, wrote 
many new versions of old songs, die has been likened to him 
rather inaptly; for the feminine strain is even more marked in 
most of her songs than it is in several of the songs of the women 
already mentioned. Such a strain in a woman writer is, of 
course, rather an excellence than a defect, just as the strong 
manliness of Bums lends a ^jecial compelling charm to his 
verse- At the same time. Lady Naime’s love songs, such as 
The Lass of Gowrie and Hunting Tower, somewhat lack afflatus, 
and are rather hackneyed and conventional in their sentiment. 
On the other hand, pathetic feeling is finely expressed in such 
songs as The Atdd Hoose, Here’s to Them that are Gane, The 
Rowan Tree and The Land of the Leal, though the last has not 
been improved by the traditional substitution of “Jean” for 
“John” as the person addressed — a change perpetuated, partly, 
because of the quite mistaken supposition that the song was 
meant to express the d3nng words of Bums — for the sentiment 
of the song is essentially that of a woman. CaUer Herrin, a kind 
of blend of humour and pathos, is, as set to the air by Nid Gow, 
a very realistic representation of the cries of picturesque 
Newhaven fishwives in Edinburgh streets, mingled with the 
peal of beUs in St. Andrew’s churdi, Greorge street. John Tod 
and The Laird of Cockpen — ^the latter su^ested by an older 
song — are wittily humorous portraits of antique eccentrics; 
and The Hundred Pipers is quite irresistible in its combination 
* Edited by Smith, R. A., hi six vdumes (1821-4). . 
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of Jacobite defiance and comical mirth. Though written 
when Jacobitism had become little more than a pious opinion 
or a romantic memory, Lady Naime’s Jacobite songs are 
inspired by a fervent Jacobite ardour, derived from old family 
predilections. Among the best known are WhaHl he King but 
Charlie, WUl Ye no come hack again?. He's O’er the HiUs that 
I lo’e wed and Charlie is My Darling, a more Jacobite, but 
very inferior, reading of the Bums adaptation in Johnson’s 
Museum. 

Among the more voluminous contributors to Johnson’s 
Museum was Bums’s friend, the blind poet, Dr. Bladdock; 
but the character of his lyrics is sufSciently indicated in the 
words of Bums, so far as they apply to his friend. “He,” 
he says, in his tactfully and modestly polite faduon, “as weU 
as I, often gave Johnson verses, trifling enough perhaps, but 
they served as a vehicle for the music. ” Blacldock’s contribu- 
tions, all in pure English, are, in fact, quite commonplace and 
characterless. There is, however, some poetic feding in the 
contributions, mainly in EnglMi, of Richard Gall, an Edinburgh 
printer, whose Poems and Songs were published posthumously 
at Edinburgh in 1819; but, neither his Farewell to Ayrshire, 
sent by him to Johnson’s Museum with the name of Bums 
attached to it, nor his Now Bank and Brae, wrongly ascribed 
to Bums by Cromdc, is of greater merit than the more indiffer- 
ent lyrics of Bums. John Hamilton, a music-seller in Edin- 
burgh — mainly remembered for the additions to Of a’ the Airts, 
which he vmtured to make as he was accustomed to do to other 
songs which he sold with the music in sheets — contributed 
several songs to Johnson’s Museum; but none of them call for 
mention here. Bums sent to the Museum two songs by the 
John Lapraik of his poetic Episdes: When I upon thy Bosom 
Lean, the “ song that pleased me best ” of the EpisUe, and Jenny 
was Frail and Unkind. Because of a somewhat different 
version of the former song having appeared in Ruddiman’s 
Magazine in 1773, Lapraik’s authorship of it has been ques- 
tioned; but he included it in his published Poems (1788). 
John Lowe, an episcopal clergyman of Kirkcudbrightshire, is 
represented in volume i of Johnson’s Museum by the tragic 
song, in pure English, Marys Dream, of which a forged vernacu- 
lar version, doubtless by Allan Cunningham, appeared in 
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Cromek’s Remains as the original. Pompey's Ghost, also, is 
attributed to Lowe by Bums; but it appeared in The Blackbird 
in 1764, when Lowe was only fourteen years old. 

Hector MacNeil, though the senior of Bums by thirteen 
years, did not public his ballad legend The Harp until 1789. 
His poetic tales, ScoUanSs Scaith or the History of WiU and 
Jean (1795), and the sequel. The Woes of War or (he Upshot 
of the History of WiU and Jean (1796), were meant to expose the 
evils of the convivial habits of the period. The stories, rather 
trite in their general tenor, are tersely rimed; and their homdy 
commonplace and moral wisdom secured them a wide circula- 
tion among the people; but neither these nor other tales by 
him in prose and verse, also of didactic intent, are any longer 
read; and his memory is kept green mainly by various excdlent 
contributions to Johnson’s Museum. The ballad Donald and 
Flora, in that publication, though well expressed, is rather 
mannered and artificial; but, in the vernacular Mary of Castle 
Cary, My Boy Tammy (founded on an old song of which at least 
one broadside copy stiU exists). Come Under my Plaidie and 
Dinna think Bonnie Lassie, homeliness of sentiment is blended 
to very good purpose with quiet or lively humour. 

A considerable contributor to the Museum was James Tytler 
— ^known as “Balloon Tytler,” from his constraction of a bal- 
loon in which he made the first ascent in Scotland — ^latterly 
an Edinburgh hackwriter (until, owing to his revolutionary 
principles, he emigrated to America, where he became some- 
what more prosperous), but of good education and of accom- 
phvshments ranging from science to theology. He was editor, 
and largely compiler, of the second and third editions of 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, at, according to Bums, the 
r^narkable salary of half a guinea a week, though, it is said, 
with an advance in the case of the third edition. Bums de- 
scribes him as “an unknown drunken mortal,” who “dradges 
about Edinburgh as a common printer, with leaky dioes, a 
skylighted hat and knee-breeches as unlike George by the Grace 
of God as Solomon the Son of David. ” Of the songs which he 
contributed to the Museum, the best known are two in the 
vernacular: The Bonnie Brucket Lassie, which preserves two 
lines of an old free song of that name, and I hoe laid a Herring 
in Saut, an adaptation from a song in the Herd MS. related to 
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a very old wooing song, containing the line “ I canna come every 
day to Woo. ” 

John Mayne, bom in Dumfries the same year as Bums, 
contributed to The Dumfries Journal, in the oflSce of which he 
was a printer, twelve stanzas of The Siller Gun, published, in 
1779, in an expanded form in two cantos. Written in the six- 
line stave in rime couke, it gives a spirited vernacular account 
of the anrmal shooting-match at Dumfries for the silver gun 
presented by James VI. Prom his Halloween, published in 
Ruddiman's Magazine, in 1780, Bums got some hints for his 
poem of that name. In 1787, Ma3me became editor of The 
London Star, where, in 1789, appeared his version of Logan 
Waier — founded on an older song — ^which, in popular esteem, 
has jusriy superseded the semi-political version by Bums, 
composed, he tells Thomson, “in my elbow chair, in three 
quarters of an hour’s lucubrations.” 

Sir Alexander Boswell, of Auchinleck, the ddest son of 
Johnson’s biographer, inherited his father’s love of literature. 
As an Ayrdrire man, he was specially interested in the career 
of Bums, in honour of whom he initiated the movement for the 
erection of a monument on the banks of Doon. Boswdl’s 
pastoral dialogue Ahl Mary, sweetest maid, Farewell, first pub- 
liriied as a sheet song, appeared in the sixth volume of Johnson’s 
Museum; and he contributed songs to George Thomson’s 
Welsh Airs, his Irish Airs and his Scottish Airs and to Camp- 
bell’s ATbyrCs Anthology. In 1803, he publidied, anonymoudy. 
Songs CkUfly in the Scottish Dialect; in 1812, he wrote Sir 
Albyn, a burlesque of Sir Walter Scott’s poetic methods; and, 
at his private printing press at Auchinleck, he publidied various 
short poems written by himself, as well as reprints of some old 
works. His squib. The New Whig Song in The Glasgow Sen- 
tinel, led to a challeage from James Stuart, of Duneam, and, 
in the duel which followed, 26 March, 1822, Boswell was fatally 
wounded. His Taste Life's Glad Moments and Paddy O' Rafferty 
are still well known; but his most characteristic piec^ are his 
hmnorous vernacular dcetches and songs, such as Skddon 
Haughsor the Sow flitted, Jenny's Bawhee and Jenny Dang the 
Weaver, and the singularly realistic domestic quarrd and recon- 
ciliation detailed in The East Neuk of Fife. 

In striking contrast with the songs of Boswell are the love 
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lyrics of the Paisley weaver and chief of many Paidey poets, 
Robert Tannahill, who published a volume of Poems and Songs 
in 1817. The rather monotonous amorot^ess of Tannahill’s 
songs is relieved by the felicity of his references to natTire: he 
conveys the impression that he is quite as much enamoured by 
nature’s charms, as by those of the imaginaiy sweethearts he 
elects to bear him company in his saunterings. The truth is 
that, having been at an early period of life disappointed in a 
very serious love affair, he was, henceforth, a lover moely in a 
poetical or a reminiscent saise. He first won general fame by 
his Jessie the Flower of Dunblane (an imaginary personage), 
which was set to music by his fellow townsman, R A. Smith, 
afterwards of Edinburgh; and, among other songs still popular 
are The Lass of ArrinLeenie (not in Paisley, but on the banks of 
loch Long!), Gloomy Winter’s noo Awa’, The Bonnie Wood of 
Craigfdea, Loudon’s bonnie Woods and Braes and The Braes 0* 
Balguither. He is, also, the author of a clever humorous 
song JRob Roryson’s Bonnet. Another Paisley poet, who began 
life as a weaver, and then blossomed into a travelling packman, 
was Alexander Wilson, who, in 1790, got a volume of his poems 
printed, which he sold on his itineraries. Later, he resided in 
Edinburgh and became a poetic contributor to The Bee; but, 
on account of republican sentiments inspired by the French 
revolution, he emigrated to America, where he won lasting 
fame as an ornithologist by his work on American birds. 
Wilson’s lengthy and rather home^un and squalid ballad 
Watty and Meg, publidied anonymoudy in 1792, was hawked 
through Dumfries by one Andrew Hislop, as a new ballad by 
Robert Bums; upon which Bums is stated to have said to him: 
“That’s a lee Andrew, but I would make your plack a bawbee 
if it were mine ’’ ; a dark saying, which could hardly be meant, as 
is often supposed, as a compliment to the maits of the ballad. 
Of higher social station and literary pretension than either 
Tannahill or Wilson was William Motherwell, who, though a 
native of Glasgow, where he was bom in 1797, was brought up 
in Paidey, under the care of his uncle, and, after some years 
spent in the sheriff-clerk’s office there, became editor of The 
Paisley Advertiser and, lata*, of The Glasgow Courier. In 
1817, he also began The Harp of Renfrewshire, to which he con- 
tributed various songs as well as an essay on the poets of Ren- 
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frewdiire. In 1827, he published his Minstrelsy Ancient and 
Modern, which included various ballad versions collected and, 
probably, somewhat “improved” by himself. His Poems 
Narrative and Lyrical appeared in 1832; and, together with 
James Hogg, he brought out, in 1834-5, an edition of the 
Works of Bums. He was a facile versifier, with small poetic 
inspiration ; he wrote some ballads in an affectedly antique style, 
but is best known by his vernacular songs, which, however, 
have little individuality; Jeanie Morrison is a little too cloying 
in its sentimentality. 

Next to Bums, by far the most considerable poet of humble 
birth was James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd; and, though, in 
richness of natural endowments, he is not to be compared to 
Biuns, his poetic career was, in some rejects, more astonishing. 
His record, in his autobiography, of how he became the poet 
that he was, is a plain and simple statement of unexaggerated 
fact; but it reads almost like a riieerly impossible romance. 
In all, he was not more than six months at school, and, when 
he left, at the age of seven, he had only “advanced so far as to 
get into the class that read the Bible”; and, in writing, he was 
able only to scrawl the letters, “nearly an inch in length. ” In 
his early years, his poetic tendencies did not receive any 
instmction or fostering influence except that derived from his 
peasant mother’s imperfect recital of ballads and fairy tales. 
Prom his eighth year, his hours from daybreak to sunset were 
spent in the fields as a herdboy and, later, as a shepherd. Un- 
til his eighteenth year, the only verses that he had seen in 
print were the metrical Psalms of David, and, when he obtained 
access to The Life and Adventures of Sir William Wallace and 
The GenUe Shepherd, he could make very slow progress in reading 
them: “The little reading that I had learned, ” he says, “ I had 
nearly lost, and the Scottish dialect quite confounded me.” 
While a shepherd with Laidlaw, of Blackhouse, he was, however, 
supplied by him with a numb^ of books, which, he says, he 
“began to read with considerable attention” ; and, “no sooner,” 
he relates, “did I begin to read so as to understand them, than, 
rather prematurely” (he was, however, twenty-six years of 
age) “I began to write.” His first compositions “were songs 
and ballads made up for the lassies to sing in chorus.” “I 
' ad no more difficulty, ” he naively tells us, “in composing them 
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tliaai I have at present, and I was equally weU pleased with 
them. ” His main difficulty was in writing them out after he 
had composed and corrected them in his mind; he had “no 
method of learning to write save by following the Italian 
alphabet”; and, with laborious toil, he could not do more than 
“four or six lines at a sitting.” So isolated was he in his 
southern solitudes, that, he says, “the first time I heard of 
Bums was in I797> th® year after he died, ” when a half-daft 
man came to him on the hill and surprised and entranced him 
by repeating to him Tam o' Shayiter. This “formed,” so he 
writes, “a new epoch of my life. Every day I pondered on the 
genius and fate of Btuns. I wept and always thought with 
myself what is to hinder me from succeeding Bums?” 

The ambition of Hogg — ^recorded by him with character- 
istically ingenuous vanity — ^may well seem rather extravagant. 
His career as a poet, remarkable though it was, cannot be said 
to entitle him to rank as a second Bums. Save that, like Bums, 
he was a Scottish peasant, he has very little in common with 
him. He lacks his predecessor’s marked intellectuality as well 
as his strongly passionate temperament. Emotion, imagina- 
tion, a good musical ear, a faculty for riming, a strong sym- 
pathy with nature, created by years of solitary converse with 
her, were his principal gifts. He had an excellent eye for 
scenery, and his descriptions are remarkably fine and truthful; 
but he is somewhat superficial; the vigour and penetration of 
Bums are beyond him. As he possessed, however, a peculiarly 
lightsome and joyful disposition, his hardships, d^ppointments 
and misfortunes did not, as in the case of Bums, give him any 
very deep concern. 

One may think [he writes], on reading over this memoir, that 
I have worn out a life of misery and wretchedness ; but the case has 
been quite the reverse. I never knew dther man or woman who has 
been so universally happy as I have been; which has been partly 
owing to a good constitution, and partly from the conviction that a 
heavenly gift, conferring the powers of immortal song, was inherent 
in my soul. 

The wide difference in the individualities of Bums and Hogg 
is ^own in their relations with Edinburgh. Lacking the 
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personal prestance of Bums, Hogg could not attain there to 
the great personal success commanded by Bums; his mstic 
simplicity, combined with his vanity and certain eccentricities 
of manner, partly created by his early circumstances, even 
made liirn a kind of butt in the higher literary circles of which he 
was proud to be reckoned a member; and, to many, he is now 
best known by the unfair caricature of him as the irrepressible 
“Shepherd,” in Nodes Ambrosianae. But, unlik e Bums, he 
made a definite attempt, and, considering his antecedents, with 
quite marvdlous success, to establish himself as a liUbrateur 
in Edinburgh. Having lost, in farming, the money gained by 
the publication of The Mountain Bard, he, as late as 1810 — 
when he was forty years of age — set out to the capital on his 
adventurous quest. “I tost,” he writes, “my plaid about my 
shotdders, and marched away to Edinburgh, determined, since 
no better could be, to pu^ my fortunes as a literary man.” 
He even set up, as he puts it, for “a connoisseur in manners, 
taste and genius,” by founding a weekly critical journal The 
Spy; and, fresh from wielding his shepherd’s crook in the wilds 
of Ettrick, essayed to supply literary guidance and direction to 
the enlightened denizens of the metropolis. This paper — a lit- 
erary curiosity of whidi, unhappily, no copy is now known to 
survive — written three-fourths by himself, was carried on for 
more than a year; and, largely for his own mental discipline, 
he set on foot a debating society, the Forum, where his speeches 
must have been sufficiently amusing. But, by his publication 
of The Queen's Wake, he more than stuprised even his warmest 
admirers. “ *0d, ” said one of his vernacular acquaintances, 
“wha wad hae thought there was as mudde in that sheep’s 
head o’ yours? ” It firmly established his reputation as a poet ; 
but, owing to the failure of his publishers, his fortunes were 
yet to seek, when the duke of Bucdeuch bestowed on bim the 
farm of Altrive in Yarrow, at a nominal rent. Here, rmtil his 
death in 1835 — ^with occasional visits to Edinburgh and the lakes 
— he continued to spend a life in which fa rming and ^orts were, 
not in a pecuniary sense very successfully, but, otherwise, hap- 
pily enough, combined with literary labours, his conviction of 
his supreme success in which made him blissfully content with 
his, fixun a worldly point of view, comparatively humble lot: 
“Yes, ” so he wrote in his old age: 
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Yes — I hae fought and won the day; 

Come weel, come woe, I care na by; 

I am a King! My regal sway 
Stretches o’er Scotia’s mountains higji 
And o’er the fairy vales that lie 
Beneath the glimpses of the moon. 

Or round the ledges of the Sky 
In twilight’s everlasting noon. 


The poetry of Hogg is more aldn to that of Soott than that 
of Bums. Properly, he does not belong to the Scottish poetic 
school of the revival. His poetic powers were first nouri^ed 
by, and recdved their ^dal bent from, old border tales and 
ballads. He was nearly thirty years of age before he had even 
heard of Bums; and if, latterly, he was wdl read in Scottish 
vernacular verse, he, while emplo3dng a kind of Scots in certain 
of his pieces, did not make any use of the old traditional Scottidi 
staves. Long before he had studied the vanacular bards, he 
had become acquainted with the works of various Englidi 
poets. Thus, unlike Bums, he never had, in a literary sense, 
any strong vernacular bias; and, since a great period of poetic 
revival had now begun, both in Scotland and England, he, 
necessarily, received fiom it much stimulus and guidance; in 
fact, it was with these later poets he loved to be classed, and he 
reckoned hitnsdf by no means the least of the brilliant galaxy. 
While, therefore, his verse, like himself, di^lays, now and 
again, a certain naive mstidty, and is occasionally marred by 
superficial solecisms, it is not only distinguished by the native 
charm derived from his early nurture on adventurous ballad 
tales and fairy lore, and from his mode of life as a solitary 
shepherd in a beautiful pastoral region, but, also, bears tokens 
of cultured refinement. Unlike Bums, he wrote Engli^ verse 
with perfect facility. His excessive fiuency, his extempore 
voluminousness, his inability to condense — due, partly, to his 
insufiSdent mental disdpline in early life — ^is, in truth, the 
occasion of his chief literary sins as a writer both of prose and 
verse; his larger poems as well as his ballads are, generally, too 
long drawn out. Yet, he has his passages of high inspiration. 
The conduding portion of The Witch of Fife in The Queen's 
Wahe is a quaintly unique specimen of fantastic eeciness, touched 
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with, humour, e.g. the flight of the bewitched old man from 
Carlide: 

His armis war spred and his heid was hiche, 

And his feite stack out beh3mde; 

And the laibis of the auld manis cote 
"War wauffing in the wynde. 

And aye he nicherit, and aye he flew. 

For he thochte the ploy sa raire; 

It was like the voice of the gainder blue, 

Quhan he flees throw the ayr. 

Bonny KUmeny — ^which most critics unite to praise — ^in the 
same poem, is in a quite different vem. Though it has certain 
superficial faults, he here succeeds with delicate imaginative art 
in invoking to admirable purpose the old mystic fairy spells, 
feintly preserved in what remains of the old ballad stories of 
tradition. Many, also, of the ballad imitations in the same 
poem, though lacking in conciseness, have much spirit; the 
Seventh bard’s song. The Fate of Macgregor (“Macgregor, 
Macgregor remember our Foemen”), is, also, a splendidly vivid 
and impressive recital, and the poem abounds in finely descrip- 
tive passages, somewhat after the manner of Scott, with others 
more airily mystical. In Mador of the Moor, he employs the 
Spenserian stanza with perfect success: he tells us, in charac- 
teristic fashion, that he '‘had the vanity to believe,” that he 
was “going to give the world a new specimen of this stanza 
in its proper harmony”; and, if the story is badly constructed, 
the narrative flows on with perfect ease and smoothness. He is, 
also, pretty near the truth when he remarks, with his usual self- 
satisfaction, “There is no doubt whatever that my highest and 
most fortunate efforts in rhyme are contained in some of the 
descriptions of nature in that poem”; and the remark applies 
more particularly to the delineation of the himting episodes, the 
mountain and river scenery and the weather effects in canto i. 
In the rather fantastic Pilgrims of the Sun, he attempts more 
daring imaginative flights, but not alwa3rs quite happily; and, 
in the long historic poem Queen Hynde, he still more mistook his 
powCTS, notwithstanding his firm opinion that it “was the best 
epic poem that ever had been produced in Scotland.” 

The reputation of Hogg now rests, mainly, on The Quern's 
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Wake, and several of his shorter pieces. In 1810, he published 
The Forest Minstrd, two-thirds of which were written by him- 
self, and the rest by his acquaintances, including the pathetic 
Lucy's FUttin by William Laidlaw, Scott’s steward. Of the 
songs in this volume, Hogg himself frankly says: “In general 
they are not good, but the worst of them are all mine, for I 
inserted every ranting rh3nne that I had made in my youth, to 
please the circles about the firesides in the evening.” Such was 
the shepherd's own opinion of what were, in present day slang, 
uncommon good “folk songs”; and, on the whole, his c^inion 
of them is correct. They are, most of them, merely “ranting 
rhymes, ” much better versified and written and cleverer than 
the average example of their genus, but, on the whole, best 
fitted for the appreciation of those for whom they were pri- 
marily intended. On the other hand, there is admirable spirit 
and fire in such later war odes and Jacobite songs as M’Km 7 u>n, 
Rise Rise Lowland and Highland Man, Lock the Door Lauriston, 
Cam Ye by Athol and The Gathering of the Clans; his grotesque 
sketch of the wicked village of “Balmquhapple,” in Fife, is 
quite worthy of Bums; and, while his love songs, for the most 
part, are a little cold and commonplace, 0 Wed Befa' (in The 
Haunted Glen: not the longer version of the song) and When the 
Kye comes Hame are charmingly fine pastorals; though the 
most perfect of his lyrics and of his shorter pieces is The Sky- 
lark, itself suflSdent to justify his proud conviction that he 
possessed in his soul the gift of immortal song. 

John Leyden, Hke Hogg, the son of a diepherd, was associ- 
ated with him in suppl3dng Scott with ballad versions for The 
Minstrdsy of the Scottish Border; and he also contributed to it 
two imitation ballads. Lord Sovlis and The Cout of Keeldar, an 
Ode to Scottish Music, and The Mermaid; and he wrote a few 
lyrics for The Scots Magazine, which he edited for some months 
in 1802. Before proceeding, in 1803, as a surgeon to India — 
where he afterwards held the chair of Hindustani in Bengal and 
distinguished himself by his linguistic and ethnological re- 
searches — ^he wrote, as a sort of farewdl, a long reminiscent 
poem Scenes of Infancy, somewhat after the manner of Thom- 
son, which, though tastefully written, can hardly be termed 
poetical. The Mermaid is his only poem which displays true 
poetic glamour. 
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Allan Ctumingliam, a native of Dumfriesshire — ^who, though 
of middle-class descent, became a stonemason, but, later, was 
secretary to the sculptor Chantrey, and combined with his 
secretarial duties miscellaneous literary work for the maga- 
zines and publishers — supplied Robert Hartley Cromek with 
most of the pieces and information contained in his Ssmains of 
Nithsdde and, Galloway Song (i8lo) ; its poetic contents being 
mainly fabricated by him, though, in some cases, he merely 
modified traditional versions of old songs. In 1820, he pub- 
lished a drama, Sir Marmaduke, which, though praised by 
Scott as poetry, did not find acceptance on the stage; and, in 
1833, The Maid of Elvar, a rustic ^ic in twelve parts. His 
Songs of Scotland Ancient and Modem (four volumes, 1825), 
include some of his own compositions. In his imitations of the 
older minstrelsy, Cunningham showed varied dexterity, his 
attempts including traditional ballads, love l3rrics, Jacobite 
songs and plaintivdy pious covenanting effusions, though their 
fictitious character becomes evident enough on a careful 
perusal. The Young Maxwell, for example, is too much a 
mere echo of ballads in general; Home, Hame, Harm is too 
prettily sentimental for an original Jacobite song; She’s Gam to 
dwdl in Heaven is far too elaborately refined in expression to 
express the sentiments of the average pious peasant; and the 
heroine of Bonie Lady Anm, evidently, never had any existence 
in Nithsdale or elsewhere. Several, however, both of his 
acknowledged and unacknowledged pieces, enjoy a wide popu- 
larity — among them the humorous John Grumlie, a condensed 
revision of The Wyfe of Auchiirmwychty; the funnily vitupera- 
tive, if not very witty. Wee, Wee German Lairdie; My Nannie 0 , 
a kind of modified version of the song by Bums and quite as 
good as the original, and the classic sea-song A Wet Sheet and a 
Flowing Sea. 

Thomas Mounsey Cunningham, an elder brother of Allan, 
is now best known by his HiUs o’ Gallowa, which, when it ap- 
peared anonymously, was attributed to Bums, but only echoes 
some of his mannerisms. In 1797, Cunningham’s Hairst Kim 
(harvest home) appeared in Brash and Reid’s Poetry Ancient 
and Sdect, and he contributed to Hogg’s Forest Minstrel, The 
Scots Magasim and The Edinburgh Magazine. 

William Te nn a n t, a native of Anstmtiier, who, in 1834, be- 
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came professor of oriental languages in St. Andrews university, 
published, in 1812, while a schoolmaster at Denino, in Fife, his 
Anster Fair, a kind of mock heroic description, in English verse, 
of that now discontinued rural gathering, not lacking in cleverly 
humorous or even in poetic touches. His The Dingin doon O 
The Cathedral — descriptive of the destruction of St. Andrews 
cathedral by the reformation mob — and his Tanker’s Giant are 
good specimens of graphic vernacular; but his Thane of Fife, 
and his two dramas Cardinal Beaune and John Baliol, all in 
English, are now quite forgotten. 

Of the songs and other pieces of the still less important 
versifiers of the later period which have escaped oblivion, it may 
suffice to mention the rapturous and rather finely imaginative 
Cameronian's Dreamed James Hyslop; Robert GilfiUan’s plain- 
tive emigrant song 0 Why Left I my Hame; the weird Brownie 
of Blednock by William Nicholson, known as “the Galloway 
poet”; William Glen’s Woe's me for Prince Charlie; and the 
grotesque masterpiece Kate Dalrymple, at one time claimed for 
professor Tennant, but now known to be by William Watt, a 
Lothian poet, who also wrote the picturesque Tinkler's Waddin. 

By the side of the purely secular verse of the revival there 
also flourished intermittently a kmd of school of sacred verse of 
which the earliest and most elaborate specimen is Blair’s Grave, 
noted elsewhere. * A chronic controversy stiU prevails in Scot- 
land as to the authorship of several of the metrical paraphrases 
of Scripture adopted by the general assembly of the church of 
Scotland in 1781. Two students of hmnble birth, Michael Bruce 
and John Logan, studied together at Edinburgh tmiversity. 
Bruce died in 1767, at the age of twenty-one; and, in 1770, 
Logan published, from papers supplied by the family. Poems on 
Severed Occasions by Michael Bruce, with the information that 
“with a view to make up a miscellany some poems wrote by 
different authors are inserted.” In 1781, Logan, now minister 
of South Ldth parish, publiriied a volume of poems containing 
an improved verrion of The Cuckoo, which had appeared in 
Bruce’s volume, and a number of the paraphrases adopted by 
the church of Scotland. The Cuckoo and the paraphrases have 
been claimed for Bruce; but Logan’s Braes of Yarrow and other 
poems in the volume show as great poetic aptitude as any 
* See arUCf V61. DC, p. 187. 
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pieces by Bruce. In 1783, Logan’s tragedy Sunnatnede was 
accepted for Covent garden theatre, but was condemned by the 
censor on account of its political allusions. Among Bruce’s 
poems is one on loch Leven, after the manner of Thomson, 
and an Elegy on Spring, a pious farewell to nature in view of 
his approaching death from consumption. James Grahame, 
a native of Glasgow, who, finally, became curate at Sedgefield, 
Durham, published various volumes of verse, including the 
dramatic poem Mary Queen of Scots (1801), and The Birds of 
Scotland (1806), but is best known by his meditative poem The 
Sabbath (1804), in blank verse, in which commonplace musing 
and pattern sentiments are conjoined with elegant and tasteful, 
if rather tedious, description. 

Our record closes with Robert Pollok’s Course of Time, pub- 
lished in 1827, a long elaborate dissertation in blank verse, 
modelled upon Milton, on human destiny, which professor 
Wilson considered, though not a poem, “to overflow with 
poetry,’’ and which, at one time, enjoyed much popularity in 
more serious circles, but which has now ceased to be read. 



CHAPTER XI 


The Prosody of the Eighteenth Century 

I N dealing ■with the subject of the present chapter, the pro- 
cedure of our last chapter on that subject* has to be 
directly reversed. We had, there, to give account of 
complicated and largely changing practice, 'vrith hardly any 
contemporary theory to accompany it — with almost no theory 
in a developed and extant form. In the present case, a very 
short survey of the practice will suffice. But we sball have to 
take into consideration a body of prosodic study, no member 
of which is of very great interest in itself, but which practically 
founded that study in English literature. 

Yet, if the space allotted to metrical practice at the time is 
small, it is not because that practice is negligible. On the 
contrary, the sentence in our earlier chapter that “it established 
in the English ear a sense of rhythm that is truly rhythmical” 
deserves repetition and emphasis. So strongly was this estab- 
lishment based, buttressed and built upon, that it practically 
survived all the apparent innovations in practice of the nine- 
teenth century itself, and has only been attacked in very recent 
years and, as yet, with no real success. But it was, almost, of 
the nature of this process that the prosodic exercises of the 
eighteenth centtuy should be comparatively few and positivdy 
simple. With the exception of the rhythmical prose-verse or 
verse-prose of Ossian, which, "with its partial derivative, that of 
Blake, may be left to separate treatment later, and of the 
recovery of substitution by Chatterton, which may also be 
postponed, almost the entire practical prosody of the period 
confines itself to two main, and a very few subordinate, forms. 
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all of which are governed by one general prosodic principle. 
This principle directs the restriction of every line — ^with the 
fewest and most jealously guarded licences — to a fixed number 
of syllables, the accentual or quantitative order of which 
varies as little as possible. Over the decasyllabic couplet, the 
sovereign of the prosodic seas at this time, over its attendant 
frigate the octo^Uabic, over the not very numerous lyrical 
fly-boats that complete the squadron, this flag of syllabic and 
accentual regularity floats — only one or two privateer or pica- 
roon small craft daring to disregard it. 

The heroic couplet of Dryden, already sufiSdently discussed, 
tmderwent, in the earliest years after Diyden’s death, changes 
which, considering the natural tendencies of humanity, may be 
called inevitable. By his own almost inimitable combination 
of sldn and strength, and by the mechanical devices of triplet 
and Alexandrine, Dryden himself had kept off the monotony 
which the regular stopped couplet invites. But the invitation 
was sure to be accepted by others ; indeed, they might plead ithat 
they were only realising the ideal of the form. As Waller and 
others before Dryden, wittingly or unwittingly, had hit upon 
the other devices of sententious balance and a split in the in- 
dividual lines, and of pendulum repetition in the couplets: so, 
after Dryden, first Garth and then Pope, no doubt with their 
eyes open, rediscovered these; and the extraordinary craftsman- 
ship of Pope carried the form to its highest possible perfection. 
K — and it is difficult to see how the assertion can be denied — 
the doctrine expressed in various ways but best formulated by 
De Quincey that “nothing can go wrong by conforming to its 
own ideal” be true, the couplet of Pcpe, in and by itself, is 
invulnerable and imperishable. 

But it very soon appeared that a third adjective of the same 
class, which indicates almost a necessary quality of the highest 
poetic forms, could not be applied to it. It was not iiiiTnita.h1< >, 
The admitted difficulty, if not impossibility, of deciding, on 
internal evidence, as to the authorship of the books of The 
Odyssey translated by Pope himself, as compared with those 
done by Fenton and Broome, showed the danger; and the work 
of the rest of the century emphaased it. Men likft Savage, 
Churchill and Cowper went back to Dryden, or tried a blend 
of Dryden and Pope; men like Johnson and Goldsmith new- 
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minted the Popian couplet, in the one case by massive strength, 
in the other by easy grace of thought and phrase and form. 
But the dangeis of monotony and of convention remained; and, 
towards the end of the period, they were fatally illustrated in 
the dull insignificance of Hoole and the glittering frigidity of 
Darwin. 

Prom one point of view, it is not fanciful or illogical to re- 
gard all other serious, and most other light, measures of this 
time as escapes from, or covert rebellions against, this su- 
premacy of a single form of heroic; but, as has been pointed 
out above, one metre stands in somewhat different case. The 
octosyllabic couplet had been little practised by Dryden, 
though, when he tried it, he showed his usual mastery; and it 
evidently did not much appeal to Pope. But Butler had 
established it with such authority that, till well into the nine- 
teenth century, it was called specifically “Hudibrastic”; and 
two of the greatest verse writers of the early eighteenth. Swift 
and Prior, had used it very largely and very successfully, 
so that it could not be regarded as in any way insignificant, 
old-fashioned, or contraband. It was, in fact, as much the 
recognised metre of the century for light or brief narrative 
and miscellaneous purposes not strictly lyrical, as the heroic 
was for graver and larger work. But, as Dyer showed early 
and others later, it served — owing to the earlier practice of 
Milton more especially — ^as a not ineffectual door for smuggling 
in variations of line-length and foot-arrangement which were 
contraband, but of very great value and efficacy. 

Another of these centres of free trade in verse was the 
Spenserian stanza. The dislike of stanzas of all kinds which, as 
we saw, grew during the seventeaith century, was, as shown 
below, seriously formulated at the beginning of the eighteenth, 
and may be said to have been more or less orthodox throughout 
its course. But the exceptional charm of Spenser broke 
through this; and no small body of imitations — ^bad enough, as 
a rule, but saved by the excellence of at least part of The CasUe 
of Indolence, and, perhaps, The Schoolmistress, as well as by the 
influence, if not the intrinsic merit, of The Minstrel — ^found its 
way into print. 

The most formidable rival, however, of the heroic was blank 
verse. The practice of this inevitably arose from, and, in most 
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instances, continued to be the imitation of, Milton, which, 
sparse and scanty for the first generation after his death, grew 
more abtmdant as the eighteenth century itself went on and, in 
The Seasons, almost ceased to be mere imitation. Fine, how- 
ever, as Thomson’s blank verse is, and sometimes almost 
original, it suffered not a little, while all the blank verse of the 
century before Cowper’s latest suffered more, from rmdue 
generalisation in almost all cases, and in most from positive 
caricature, of Milton’s mannerisms. The worst of these (so 
far as prosody is concerned) was the exaggeration of his occa- 
sional, and alwa 3 ra specially effective, use of the fuU stop in the 
interior of a verse by chopping up Ime after line in this fashion 
to an extent ridiculous to the eye and mind, and destructive of 
all harmony to the ear. The practitioners of blank verse, also, 
too often agreed with its enemy Johnson that, if it was not 
“tumid and gorgeous,’’ it was mere prose; and, though they 
frequently failed to make it gorgeous, they almost invariably 
succeeded in making it tumid. Even in Yardley Oak, Cowper’s 
masterpiece of the form, these defects exist; and the eighteenth 
century strain in Wordsworth himself never completely freed 
itself from them. 

It is, however, in lyric measures that the limitations of this 
period of more or less rigid drill show themselves most. In 
what has been called “the greater ode,’’ the terrible irregular 
“Pindarics’’ of the later seventeenth century continued; but 
they gradually died out, and the establishment of stricter forms 
(in which reject Congreve is not to be forgotten), speedily and 
luckily inspired with fuller poetic spirit by Gray and Collins, 
did much to appease the insulted ghost of the great Boeotian. 
In s m al le r and lighter work, the adoption of the anapaest by 
Prior was almost as fortunate as his patronage of the octosyl- 
lable, and we have not a few graceful trifles — “free” in no evil 
sense — ^not merely by Prior himself but by Gay and by Byrom, 
by Chesterfield, Pulteney, Shenstone and others. 

Still, as a rule, the lyric poet of the eightemith century was 
confined, or confined himself, to very few metres. Stiff and 
sing-song “ common ” or ballad measure; rather better, but too 
uniform, “long” measure or octosyllabic quatrains alternately 
rimed; and (somewhat curiously) the old romance-six or rime 
couie ^ 6 S S 6 a a b c cb) with occasicmal decasyllabic qua- 
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trains, of which the great Elegy is the chief, will probably 
account for three-quarters, if not even more, of the lyrical verse 
of the period; and almost the whole of it displays that sub- 
mission to a cast-iron law of syllabic number and accentual 
distribution to which reference has been made. The reason 
of this we shall understand better when we have surveyed 
the preceptist or theoretical literature of prosody which, al- 
most for the first time since the Elizabethan period, makes its 
reappearance. 

For if, during this period, practical prosody enjoyed or 
suffered from a kind of stationary state, it was very much the 
reverse with prosodic theory. It is, in fact, from the second 
year of the eighteenth century that attempts to deal with 
English prosody as a subject practically date. Gascoigne’s 
examination was too slight, Puttenham’s too ineffectually 
systematised, the studies of the other Elizabethans, directed 
too much to one particular, and for the most part non-essential, 
point (classical versing) and aU too little historical; while the, 
possibly, more pertinent treatises of Jonson and Diyden are not 
extant, and the very distribution or trend of them is only to be 
guessed. 

In 1702, there appeared, written or compiled by an obscure 
person by name Edward Bysshe, ax^ Art of Poetry, which (after 
a custom set on the continent for some considerable time past 
and already followed here by Joshua Poole) consisted princi- 
pally of a riming dictionary and an anthology of passages 
containing similes and so forth. The book became popular and 
was often reprinted (at first with considerable additions) during 
the century. The bulk of it has long been mere waste-paper; 
indeed, a riming dictionary may be said to be, in itself, almost 
the greatest achieved, if not the greatest possible, insult to the 
human understanding. But its brief introduction, “Rules for 
Making English Verses,” is one of the two or three most 
important points de reph^e of the whole subject; though, even 
at the present day, and even by serious students of prosody, 
that importance is sometimes denied and oftener belittled. It 
has even been said that Bysshe merely represents “the tradi- 
tional view”; to which it can only be replied that exhaustive 
examination of every previous treatment of the subject has 
felled to discover any expressed tradition of the kind or any sign 
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that such tradition had “materialised itself” to anybody out- 
side an extremely variable practice. 

What Bysdie does is to formulate, with extraordinary 
fidelity, a system of versification to which the practice of the 
foregoing century had certainly been more and more tending, 
but whicdi had never been expressed in theory before. His own 
principle is strictly syllabic. There are no feet in English — 
merely a certain ntimber of syllables. Moreover, he would 
preferentially admit only verses of ten (with an extra one for 
double rimes), eight and seven; though he does not absolutely 
exclude others. These syllables, in a heroic, must be arranged 
so that there is a pause at the fourth, fifth or sixth, and a strong 
accent on the second, fourth and sixth. So absolutely devoted 
is he to syllables and accents that he only approaches verses of 
triple (dactylic or anapaestic) rime (while he uses none of these 
terms), by the singularly roundabout way of describing them 
as “verses of nine or seven syllables with the accent on the last,” 
and dismisses them as “low,” “burlesque” and “disagreeable,” 
unless they occur in “compositions for music.” He is, of 
course, a severe advocate of dision: the “e” of the article 
must always be cut off before a vowel; “violet” is, or may be, 
“vi’let.” But he disapproves of the seventeenth century 
practice of eliding such vowels as the “y” of “by.” As for 
stanzas of intermixed rime (i.e. Spenserian, rime royal, etc.), 
“ they are now wholly laid aside ” in longer poems. 

Now, this gives us a miserably restricted prosody; but, in 
the first place, it is the prosody of the eighteenth century, and, 
in the second place, it had never been thus formulated before. 

But, although hardly any poets except Chatterton and 
Blake (for Gray and Collins themselves do not show any formal 
rebellion) were rebels to this until Southey and Coleridge broke 
it down at the end of the century, the preceptive prosodists — 
who, in most cases, were not poets at all — ^by no means showed 
equal docility, although their recalcitrance was seldom of the 
right kind. Pope, indeed, in almost his only prosodic passage, 
the early Letter to H. Cromwell (1710),* follows Bysshe literally 
in some points, virtually, in almost all. On the other hand. 
Pope’s enemy Gildon (who, like Dennis, has of late years been 

* Nov, 25. This was the subject of one of Pope's extraordinary fftlgifinatinng 
He changed it into one to Walsh dated four years stOl earlier. 
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“taken up” in some quarters) revolted against Bysdie’s 
syllables and accents, and, though in a vague manner, intro- 
duced a system of employing musical terms and notes to 
prosody — a specious proceeding which has had many votaries 
since. He, also, with John Biightland and one or two more, 
started another hare — ^the question of accent v. quantity — 
which has been coursed ever ance, and which, also, will pro- 
bably never be run down. This latter point attracted much 
attention, especially as it connected itself with a contemporary 
discussion, to which Foster, Gaily and others contributed, on 
classical accentuation. Henry Pemberton was so ferocious a 
champion of accentuation that he would have rewritten Milton, 
altering, for instance 

And towards the gate rolling her bestial train 

into 


And rolling towards the gate her bestial train. 

Edward Mainwaring followed the musical line, and began a 
practice, frequently revived to the present day, of turning the 
heroic topsy-turvy and beginning with an anacrusis or single 
pliable foot 

And I mounts ex ] ulting | on tri | umphant | wings. 

The catalogue of eighteenth century prosodists, thenceforward, 
is a long one, and it cannot be said that a thorough student of 
the subject is justified in neglecting even one of the follovraag: 
Harris {Hermes Harris), Say, Lord Karnes, Lord Monboddo, 
Webb, Abraham Tucker, Herries, Thomas Sheridan, Steele, 
Tyrwhitt, Young, Nares and Fogg. But, -with some notice of 
Steele and Young, we may pass here to half-a-dozen others 
(four of whom are of general interest and one of real im- 
portance) — Shenstone, Gray, Johnson, John Mason, Mitford 
and Cowper. 

Joshua Steele undoubtedly exercised great influence on 
many prosodic students, some of whom acknowledged it and 
some did not, while he has been recently hailed as “a master” 
by authorities who deserve respect. Yet, these same au- 
thorities, strangely enough, acknowledge that Stede’s actual 
scansion is “utterly wild.” It is not incumbent on a survey 
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like the present to attenapt the reconciKation, or at any length 
to expose the incompatibility, of two such statements. It is, 
perhaps, sufficient to say, on the first head, that Steele’s 
“mastery” seems to be shown in the fact that, for the first 
time, he proclaimed verse to be essentially matter of musical 
rhythm, and applied musical methods frankly and freely to the 
notation of metre; that he discarded syllabic feet; and that 
he gave the metrical franchise to pauses as well as to spoken 
syllables. As to the second head, it should be still more 
sufficient to state that he allowed from six to eight “cadences” 
in a heroic line; that he scans a famous verse 

O I happiness | our | being’s | end and [ aim 
and starts Paradise Lost as 

Of I Man's [ first diso | bedience { and the { fruit. 

By what logic it can be contended that a system which leads 
to such “monstrosities” (the word is that of an admirer of 
Steele) as this is “masterly, ” some readers, at any rate, will find 
it difficult to imagine. Either Steele’s scansions are justified by 
his principles or they are not. If they are, these principles axe 
self-condemned ; if they are not, the perpetrator of the scansions 
must have been a man of so loose a way of thinking that he can- 
not be taken into serious consideration. In either case, he cannot 
have had an ear; and a prosodist without an ear may surely be 
asked to “ stand down.” There is much of a similar kind to be 
said of Young. On the other hand, Tyrwhitt, in his justly 
famous edition of Chaucer, showed himself a real prosodist 
and, early as it was, came to very sound conclusions by the 
simple process of taking the verse first and getting it satis- 
factorily scanned. Of the rest, most are chiefly remarkable for 
curiosities of a theory which always neglects large parts of 
English poetry, and sometimes sets at naught even the practice 
that it recogtiises. Perhaps the best is Johnson’s despised 
“Sherry,” whose prosody is, certainly, in many points heretical, 
if Johnson’s own is orthodox. 

Wrong as they generally went, fruitless as were, too often, 
their attempts, flitting shadows in an arid desert as some may 
think them, history cannot entirely omit these enquirers; but 
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she certainly turns to a few others with some satisfaction. 
Shenstone, Gray, Johnson and Cowper were poets* who turned 
their attention definitely to prosody. Mason Qohn, not 
William) and Mitford were prosodists who, in the first case, at 
least, appreciated the beauty of poetry, and, in the second, 
made large excursions into the more than contemporary history 
of it. Shenstone’s actual poetical value may not be very high; 
but the merest glance at the variety of his poetical forms ^ould 
prove something of a tell-tale about him, and his prose works, if 
only in a few scattered observations, emphasise the warning. 
He seems to have been the very first person in the century who 
definitely perceived the wanton asceticism of tmvar3dng elision 
and sighed for “the dactyl, ” as he called it; he is the first, also, 
who laid express stress on the value of “full” rimes and the 
colouring force of particular phrases. Gray, a much greater 
poet and not himself much of a practitioner of trisyllabics, was, 
on the other hand, the first to recognise the presence and the 
continuity of the tri^Uabic foot in generally disyllabic metres 
from middle Englidi downward; and he exhibits in his (un- 
fortunately fragmentary) Metrum many other signs of historic 
knowledge and metrical vision. Johnson, in his prosodic 
remarks on Milton, Spenser and a few others, is, professedly, at 
least, of the straitest sect of bdievers in fixed syllabism, regular 
iambic arrangement and middle caesura. Yet, as is constantly 
the case with him in other departments of criticism, he shows, 
in an almost Drydenian manner, his consciousness of the other 
side; and, indeed, gives that side practically all it can ask by 
admitting that perfect “purity,” though, as enforced above, 
“the most complete harmony of which a single verse is capable,” 
is, if preserved continuously, not only “very difiScult” but 
“tiresome and disgusting”; and that variation of the accents, 
though “it always injures the harmony of the line,” compen- 
sates the loss by relieving us of this tsnranny. He did not 
extend the same indulgence to what he calls “elision,” that is 
to say, the presence of extra syllables or trisyllabic feet; or to 
pauses far from the centre. But the concession as to “pure” 
and “mixed” measures was itsdf a Trojan horse. K, the 

X Goldsmith devoted one of his essa3rs to the subject, and some have thought 
it valuable. In form, it is as agreeable as everything its author wrote: to the 
present writer, its matter seems smatter, insufficieptly veiled by motherwit. 
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nearer you approach to purity aad perfection, in one part of the 
system, the more likely your result is to be tiresome and dis- 
gusting, it will go near to be thought diortly that the system 
itsdf is rotten somewhere. 

Although it would be rather dangerous to say what book of 
his own time Johnson had not read, there is not, to the know- 
ledge of the present writer, any sign in his Works or in his Life 
of his having come across the speculations on prose, verse and 
locution of John Mason, which were published in three little 
tracts shortly before The Rambler appeared. The author was a 
nonconformist minister (which would not have pleased John- 
son), and a careful and intdligent student of the classics 
(which, to some extent, might have reconciled him). He 
certainly, however, would have been inclined to regard Mason 
as a most pestilent nonconformist in prosody. Mason is some- 
what inclined to musical views, but very slightly; and he adopts 
what some think the illegitimate, others the sensible, plan of 
evading the accent v. quantity logomachy by lasdng it down 
that “that which principally determines English quantity is 
the accent and emphasis.” But his great claim to notice, and, 
in the opinion of at least the present writer, to approval, is that 
he absolutely refuses the strict decasyllabic limitation and 
regular accentual distribution, with their consequences or 
corollaries of dision, forced caesura towards the centre, and so 
forth. He calls attention to the positively superior “sweet- 
ness” of lines of even twelve or fourteen syllables; and, to 
accommodate this excess, he not only admits feet, but feet of 
more than two syllables, as well as a freely movable caesura 
and other easements. 

In the case of Mitford, also, musical considerations and 
musical methods* stand rather where they should not, assisted 
by some superfluous considerations of abstract phonetics; but 

* Little room as there is here for quotations, two sentences of his book, 2nd edm, 
p- m, should be given, inasmuch as they put briefly and in Mitford's dear and 
intelligible language the source of myriad confusions at that time and since: 

“Five bars are i)erhaps never found forming an int^pial portion of an air or 
tune. The divisions of modem musical air run mostly in two or rather four bars, 
and multiplications of four.” 

Nothing more should be necessary for showing to anyone acquainted with 
actual English poetry, that its laws, though they may, in part, coindde with, 
are essentially independent of, those of modem music. 
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here, also, they do little haxm. And, here (at least in the 
second edition of his work), there is what is not in Mason, what 
is not in any other prosodist of the eighteenth centmy except 
Gray, and only fragmentarily ia him, a regular survey of actual 
English poetry from the time that its elements came together. 
Even now, more than a century after the second edition and 
nearly a century and a half after the first, this indiq>ensable 
basis for prosodic enquiry has been provided in scarcely more 
than two other books on the subject. His is, of course, partial 
and not always suBSdently informed; though it is most usefully 
supplemented by enquiries into metre as it exists outside English 
in both ancient and modem languages. He dwelt too much on 
accent; he confused vowel and syllabic quantity; and he allowed 
extra-metrical syllables — a constant indication of something 
wrong in the system, which, in his case, was probably brought 
about partly by his musical ideas, and partly by the syllabic 
mania of the time still existing in him. But he constantly 
comes right in result, even when the right-coming is not quite 
easy to reconcile with some of his principles; and there is no 
doubt that this is mainly due to his study of English poetry 
at various times and of En glish poetry in comparison with 
ancient and modem examples in oth^ tongues. 

Last of all — ^for the remarks to be referred to belong, like 
most of his practice, and, for the same unhappy reason, in the 
main, to a very late period in his life — ^we must mention Cowijer. 
His letters, like those of Southey afterwards, diow that he 
might have writtai consecutively on prosody in a very interest- 
ing fashion; but it may be doubted whether he had cleared his 
min d quite enough on the subject. All know his attack on 
Pope; or, at least, on the zanies of Pope, with their “mechanic 
art” and rote-leamt tunes. His prose allusions to the subject 
are of the same gist, but show the xmcleared confusion. The 
statement that Milton’s “elisions lengthen the line beyond its 
due limits” may seem to a modem reader dieer nonsense — 
equivalent to sasnng that if, in correcting a proof, you cut out 
a line here and a line there you lengthen the page. But, of 
course, by “elisions,” he meant the syllables which the arbi- 
trary theory of his time supposed to be elided. Yet he laid 
down the salutary rule that “without attention to quantity 
good verse cannot possibly be written”; he dedared his faith 
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in “ s^iifting pause and cadence perpetually, ” and he knew that^ 
by following this practice (which, it should be remembered, 
Johnson had denounced as "the methods of the declaimer”), 
you could make blank verse “susceptible of a much greater 
diversification of manner than verse in rime” — a point which, 
with others in reference to "blanks,” occupies most of his let- 
ters to Thurlow. He never completed a system to match his 
practice; but, like this, his theory, such as it was, evidently 
looked backward to Milton, and forward to the great poets 
who were boys or not yet bom whai Cowper seriously began to 
write. 

To some extent, of course, the impoverished state of actual 
prosody at the time may be taken as an excuse for the prosodic 
theorists, though it would be very unfair to blame the poets 
themselves for the sins of these others. Prosodists saw around 
them practically nothing but one limited side of the possibilities 
of English verse; and the extent to which this had to do with 
their errors can hardly be exaggerated. But it was perfectly 
open to them to look back if they chose, and a few of them did 
choose; while, of those who did, still fewer showed themselves 
able to read the open lessons which authors no more recondite 
than Shakespeare and Milton had for them. Moreover — and, 
strange as it may seem, the phenomenon has repeated itself by 
no means seldom since, and is fully in view at the present day — 
the majority of them had evidently no taste whatever for 
poetry as poetry. It was a machine to be taken to pieces, not a 
body of beauty to be appreciated. 

And so, though, in any case, the calling back into fresh ex- 
istence of the older and more varied poetry, and the ca-ning into 
new existence of a poetry more varied stiU, would have anti- 
quated their enquiries, they failed even to give due value or 
due explanation to what they had. For, as has been set forth 
already, they had something, and no small thing, in their own 
poets — ^the positive and practically indestructible establishment 
of definite rhythm. As Chaucer and, in regard to line-grouping, 
if not to line-making, Spenser, as Shakespeare and Milton, in 
both, once more stand irremovably as witnesses for liberty and 
variety in metre, so Dryden and Pope and Johnson, nay, even 
Collins and Gray, stand for order and regularity. We wanted 
both sets of influences, and we had now got them. 
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It will thus be seen that, from the strictly historical point of 
view, this period is of no small importance in regard to the par- 
ticular matter treated in this chapter. It is the first in which 
any considerable number of persons busied themselves with the 
attempt to analyse and systematise the principles of English 
versification. It is true that, with hardly more exceptions 
than Gray and John hlason to whom Shenstone and Tyrwhitt, 
perhaps, also, Sheridan, may, to some extent, be joined, they 
came for the most part, to wrong conclusions; but the reason 
why they so came is dear. In no case, except in those of Gray 
partially, and Mitford more fully, did students of prosody, at 
this time, study English poetiy as it had actually existed and 
base their conclusions on the results of that examination. 
Generally, they took the restricted prosody of their own time 
as the perfection of all that was possible in the subject. In 
some particular cases, of which Steele's is the most remarkable, 
they attacked the matter altogether a priori, and in the worst 
sense of that much abused term. They, then, endeavoured to 
construct an abstract science of prosody starting from assumed 
axioms and posttdates, with deductions from which actual 
verse had to be accommodated as it best (or worst) might. No 
two writers may, at first sight, seem to stand farther apart than 
Bysshe and Steele; yet, when they are impartially examined, 
the faults which have been pointed out in them will be found to 
be equally present though differently distributed, and to be 
equally due to the same fundamental error of beginning with 
the rule, instead of with that from which the rule must be 
extracted- They can be convicted out of the mouth of him 
who, to most of them, was the greatest of poets and prophets — 
of Pope himself. They would not “ discover, ” they would not 
do anything but ‘‘devise.” 



CHAPTER XII 


The Georgian Drama 

T hough the last forty years of the eighteenth century 
produced few En glish plays of primary importance, the 
period is among the most interesting in the history of 
the national theatre. Its study shows how complex and perish- 
able are the conditions of dramatic excellence, and explains 
why one of the chief glories of the English muse sank, for at 
least a century, beneath the level of literature. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the decay of the drama was 
partly due to the advance of the actor. In the days of Better- 
ton* and Barton Booth,* the best player was, in a sense, 
an intermediary, and the attention of spectators could be 
held only if characters and situations appealed directly to 
their understanding. With the coming of Havard, Maddin, 
Garrick, Mrs. CUve, Spranger Barry, Foote, Yates, Mrs. 
Abington and Xing, success no longer depended on the etcel- 
lence of a play. The stage began to offer a new and non- 
literary attraction. It was enough for the dramatist to give 
a “cue for passion”; he need only serve as a collaborator, as 
one whose work was half finished till presented by a trained 
performer. O’Keeffe’s success depended so largdy on Edwin’s 
interpretations that when the actor died the playwright was 
expected to fail. Colman the yoimga-’s Eustace de St. Pierre* 
was a mere outline till Bensley gave it life, and Cumberland’s 
O’Plaherty, in was hardly more than a hint out 

of which Moody, following the example of Maddin’s Sir Calla- 
ghan in Love df-la-mode, developed the stage Irishman. When 
older and greater plays were being performed, the public was 

*d. 1733. 
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* la The Siege of Paris. 
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still chiefly attracted by the novelty of the acting. Abd 
Drugger was enjoyed because of Weston’s byplay, and Van- 
brugh’s character of Lord Foppington was almost forgotten in 
Woodward’s impersonation of it. True inspiration was still, 
of course, the best material on which the player could work, as 
Garrick fotind in performing Richard III or Maddin in his 
new interpretation of Shylock. But, even in the revival of old 
plays, the m asterpieces of the Elizabethan drama were altered 
to suit the powers of the actor. When Hamlet was re-edited by 
Cibber, and Lear by Nahum Tate, playwrights must have 
perceived that literary talent was no longer a necessity. It 
became even rarer as the theatre rose in public estimation. 
Thanks to actors, plays had longer runs, and people paid more 
to see them. Those who contributed towards the production 
of these fashionable entertainments began to prosper, and the 
more dramatists enjoyed the luxuries of conventional society, 
the less they retained touch with the tragedy and comedy of 
real life. Quin* was the last of the old school, and Maddin 
was the first to bring his own personality into his interpreta- 
tions.® But the conflict between classical literature and 
dramatic taste was undedded, till Garrick’s genius showed that 
gesture, pose and fadal expression were so effective that even 
the dumb-show of ballet-pantomimes could please an audience 
more than old-time rhetoric.® An apparently trivial change in 
the arrangement of the theatre drew the drama further from 
literature. To give actors more space and to obviate interrup- 
tions, ^ectators were removed from the stage in 1762,^ and, 
as the loss of these seats would have fallen heavily on the 
redpient of a benefit, the auditorium was lengthened. Ihus, 

* 1693-1756. 

* “I ^ke so famiUftr Sir, and so little in the hcut7-toit7 tone of the tragedy 
of that day, that the manager told me that I had better go to grass for another 
year or two.” Maddin, alluding to Rich, who had dismissed him from 
Lincoln's Inn fidds. See Eirkman, J., Memoirs of the Life of Charles MackUn 

(1799). 

* Noverre, in L^es sur les Arts, testifies to Garrick’s doll in pantomime. 
Walpde, in describing Glover’s Boadicea, gives condudve evidence of the im- 
portance of acting when he says " Then there is a scene between Lord Sussex and 
Lord Cathcart, two captives, which is most incredibly absurd: but yet the parts 
are so wdl acted, the dresses so fine, and two or three scenes pleasing enou^ 
that it is worth seeing.” To George Montagu, 6 December, 1753. 

4 See TTnight, Joseph, Daoid Garrit^t (1894), pp. 183 L 
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although, the “apron” still projected a few feet into the audi* 
torium, the business of the play had no longer the advantage 
of taldng place among onlookers. Before I765> Drury lane 
was daiefly illuminated by chandeliers, though candle-foot- 
lights had already been introduced. Garrick, on returning 
from his continental tour,* engaged the services of Barth616mon, 
whose violin won success for many worthless pieces, and ordered 
Parisian scenery and lamp-footlights from Jean Momiet.* 
The concentration of light threw into relief the performer’s 
face and enabled his looks and movements to express what 
had formerly needed monologues and asides. When the 
proscenium, which had been introduced at the restoration, 
and footlights had completely separated the player from his 
audience, the performance became spectacular. Actors were 
now like figures in a picture, and the dramatist learnt that one 
of his first tadrs was to manoeuvre them into poses and situa- 
tions. Experience eventually taught authors how to preserve 
dramatic fitness amid these altered requirements; but, for 
several generations, the consequence was a misuse of asides, 
parentheses, sudden entrances, mistaken identities and other 
stage effects of like nature. 

Despite these temptations, authors and actors might have 
succeeded, as at Hamburg and Weimar, in producing art with- 
out sacrificing literature, if it had not been for the public. 
Georgian audiences were no longer rqiresentative of the nation. 
The puritan prejudice against the theatre, revived in the Bible 
society abolitionists and the low dburch evangelical party, and 
many thoughtful men, such as the Wesleys, John Newton, 
Cowper, Wilberforce and Zachary Macaulay, abstained on 
principle from an institution which preached a fictitious code of 
honour and was considered the favourite resort of the irreligious. 
Many more stayed away because the habits of eighteenth 
century England were essentially domestic. It was an age of 
household furniture, tea-drinking and sensibility. M^ and 
women spent evenings at home discussing ethics, writing long. 
Ultimate letters or testing each other’s gift of Rantimantfll 

* 19 September, 1763-^7 April, 1765. 

I Oozmected, at (Cerent times, -nith the Opira-Conigite and the Thi&ire ie 
la Poire. Garrick also ordered costumes from M. Boquet, desHnateur d’habits 
d FopSra. See JuUien, A., L’Eistoire dit Costume ou Thidtre (1880). 
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conversation. When the inevitable reaction came, it led people 
from the playhouse towards- nature and the open air. 

If the drama had few charms for more thoughtful and sober- 
minded citizens, it irresistibly attracted the beau monde. 
Lovers of social display, who were gratified by the “jubilee- 
masquerade” at Ranelagh and by the Richmond fireworks,* 
had begun to look for the same kind of excitement in the 
theatre. As performances were generally restricted to two or 
three houses,® theatregoers enjoyed that sense of exclusiveness 
and monopoly which is dear to leaders of society. Soon, it 
became a social distinction to meet and be seen at these assem- 
blies, tiU Hannah More admits that one of the chief pleasures 
was “the show of the Spectators.”^ People went early to get 
seats when it was known that the Gunnings would be among 
the audience,^ and, in the sixties, the popularity of the royal 
family could be gauged by the warmth of their reception at the 
theatre. Besides, the enterprise of the great actor-managers 
made these entertainments one of the principal town topics 
which people of fashion could not afford to ignore. Not to 
have judged Garrick, Macklin, Foote, Lewis, Mrs. Siddons or 
Kemble in their latest rdle, not to have sat as arbiter over the 
contending merits of Drury lane and Covent garden,® was a 
mark of provincialism. While the leisured dasses bestowed 
their patronage, they also imposed their prejudices and tradi- 
tions. The desire to cultivate self-respect and courtesy, which 
is noticeable so far back as the revolution, had gradually grown, 
during the eighteenth century, into a meticulous observance of 
outward forms. Every man of breeding was expected to be 
a drawing-room diplomatist, who could win his way by his 
personality and conversation. Together with the cult of social 

* Walpole, letters to H. Mann, 3 and 17 May, 1749. 

•With the exception of a few unauthorised attempts (quicHy suppressed) 
to open theatres, dramatists and actors were confined, during this period, to 
Drury lane and Covent garden in the season and to the Hay in the summer 
months. 

3 Preface to Tragedies, 

4 Walpole to H. Mann, 23 March, 1752. 

s E, g., in 1750, Barry and Mrs. Cibber played in Romeo and Jidiet at Covent 
garden and Garrick and Miss Bellamy at Druiy lane. In 1760, Miss Brent 
played Polly in The Beggars' Opera at Covent garden and Mrs. Vincent played in 
the same piece at Drury lane. Goldsmith, in The British Magazine^ discussed 
their rival merits. 
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confonnity, there had gradually developed such a horror of 
vulgarity that any display of natural feelings was considered 
ungentlemanly. Lord Chesterfield reminds his son that to 
laugh aloud was bad manners, and that to quote an old-fash- 
ioned proverb was to betray familiarity with coachmen. The 
nineteenth century horror of indelicacy or coarseness now begins 
to appear. Johnson reproved Hannah More for reading Tom 
Jones, some of the bluestockings rejected Tristram Shandy, 
Bowdler expurgated Shakespeare and Gibbon. A class domi- 
nated by such ideals might excel in many provinces of litera- 
ture, from oratory to letter-writing; but, when the glamour of 
social distinction drew them to the theatre, their taste proved 
too artificial for the appreciation of real tragedy and comedy. 
Good acting always won their favour; but, even Shakespeare 
had partially to be rewritten for them by Thompson, Garrick 
and Kemble. The older school still preferred comedies full of 
the humorous vagaries and witty conversations of their own 
rather trivial lives, or tragedies which flattered their sense of 
literary propriety by observing the rmities, amidst arid rhetoric 
and blank verse. By the second half of the century, a more 
serious and emotional atmosphere began to predominate in 
high society. This newer phase is something more than a 
continuation of the ideals reflected in Steele’s sentimental 
comedies. People did not abate one jot of their respect for 
gentility; but they were anxious to take themselves and the 
theatre more seriously. They rigidly observed their father’s 
and grandfather’s cult of self-possession; but they also affected 
strong and sensitive passions. Their ideal was to repress 
powerful emotions beneath a refined, or even min cing, mann er, 
till the breaking point was reached in floods of tears or in a 
swoon. As contact with the hard and varied realities of life 
was still considered to such a degree ill-bred that even the bail- 
iff’s scene in The Good-Natured Man was censured, people had 
to look to domestic incidents for pathos and passion. A look, 
a gesture, or a silence was, for them, charged with sentiment. 
They waxed tearful or melancholy over the gjectacle of a 
woman preserving her inbred elegance under pMsecution and 
insult. They loved to contemplate the tenderness of paternal 
or filial instinct, and dramatists were wont to introduce sudden 
recognitions between a parent and a long-lost child, in order to 
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give an emotional turn to their plays. Their dramatic ideas 
centred in the morality of the drawing-room or the domestic 
circle. Even wickedness (excq)t when the exigencies of the 
plot required a melodramatic villain) was a temporary lodger 
in a conscience-stricken breast; even humour was appreciated 
only when a ru^ed but domesticated character, such as a 
Scottish servant, almost travestied virtue by an uncouth 
exterior. 

Such was the class which gave the theatre its tone. But the 
spectators who packed Drury lane and Covent garden were not 
entirely composed of sentimentalists. The Mohawks, whom 
Swift feared and Steele censured, had their descoidants tmder 
George III. Bullies in the pit, like footmen in the gallery, seemed 
to have followed occupants of the boxes in matters of drama- 
tic taste; but they still regarded actors as lawful victims of their 
arrogance and insolence. On one occasion, they demanded that 
Moody should beg their pardon on his knees for some imagined 
disrespect, and such was their tyranny that, when Sheridan put 
Macbeth on the stage, he feared a riot because Mrs. Siddons 
omitted the candle which their favourite Mrs. Pritchard always 
carried in the sleep-walking scene. The would-be playwright 
had other discouragements to face besides depend^ce on an 
over-sensitive, narrow-minded and intolerant public. Before 
the end of the century, plays sometimes enjoyed a run of from 
twenty to sixty nights, and, as there were not more than two 
theatres open at the same time, the tmknown author had often 
to suffer humiliations and to descend to intrigues before his 
work could be acc^ted. * Yet, neither the generation of Wal- 
pole nor that of Burke lacked students of human nature 
possessed of creative genius, who, like Goldsmith and Sheridan, 
might possibly have surmounted all these difSculties if a more 
direct path to the heart of the nation had not already been 
found. 

The drama’s decline was the novel’s opportunity. Ever 
since the days of Lyly and Greene, prose fiction had become a 
possible rival of the theatre; but the Elizabethan public was too 
gregarious, and had inherited too deep a love of spectacle, to 
care to see life through the unsociable medium of a book. After 
the revolution, the influence of the theatre waned; but the 

* See bibliography^ under Theatiical Pamphlets. 
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middle was maVi-ng its first acquaintance with, culture^ 
and, like all beginners, required its lessons in a dogmatic, im- 
equivocal form, such as essays, satires and treatises. It was 
not till the middle of the century that people seemed to have 
mastered the principles of social ethics and began to enquire 
how those ideas applied to the complex tangle of character and 
destiny. No doubt, the drama, under favoxuable conditions, 
could have satisfied this curiosity. Figaro is as effective as 
Roderick Random, and Minna von Bamhelm ^ows what the 
stage could have made of The History of Amdia. But the 
novel was better adapted to the speculations of the time. The 
drama deals with crises in the lives of its chief characters and, 
thus, is suited to an age of action or of transition, when people 
are interested in the dash between old traditions and new ideas. 
In the novel, life is treated like a piece of complex machinery, 
to be pulled to pieces, carefully examined and then patiently 
put together again. Thus, the novd is best adapted to a 
generaticm which has already made up its mind about the 
framework of society, and is now puzzling over the acddents of 
birth and temperament which prevent many individuals from 
fitting into the scheme. But, though tragedy and comedy 
decayed, the theatre did not. During the last forty years of the 
eighteenth century, a long succession of talented actors, from 
Macklin and Foote to Kemble and Quick, revealed fresh 
sources of emotion and raised Ihdr calling to an honourable 
profession. And, if few Georgian plays can rank as literature, 
they yet provide an illuminating commentary on public senti- 
ment and theatrical art. 

In the sixties, amid musical entertainments such as Bicker- 
staff’s Padlock, which ran for fifty-three nights, adaptations 
from Metastasio* and from Voltaire* and some fustian tragedies 
full of duels and suicides, a taste for sentimental, or, as it was 
then called, genteel, comedy prevailed. Even Goldsmith’s 
The Good-NaluPd Man (1767)* bring back the public 

taste to "nature and humour in whatever walks of life they 
were most conspicuous.’’ At Drury lane, Kdly, a few days 

* Hoole’s Cyrus {1768), and Timauthes (1770). 

* Madame Cdeaa’s Almida (1771). 

» See oKte, V6L X, chap. ix. 
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previottsly, had produced False Delicacy, which condensed into 
a clear-cut situation the doubts and heart-searchings of the 
fashionable world. Lady Betty Lambton refuses the hand of 
her beloved Lord Winworth out of a false sense of delicacy and 
then finds herself pledged to further his courtship with Miss 
Marchmont. Miss Marchmont is secretly in love with Sidn^, 
but feds bound to encourage Winworth ’s advances, because 
she is under many obligations to his seconder Lady Betty. 
Of course, there is an underplot, with two comic (Characters 
(Cecil and Mrs. Harley) ; but the true ^irit of the comedy is 
foimd in the scene where Lady Lambton and Miss Marchmont 
are at last induced to strip off the veneer of gentility and 
disclose their real sentiments. Other plays followed the same 
tone, sucdi as Mrs. Griffith’s School for Rakes (1769), in which 
Lord Eustace, after abandoning the compromised Harriet 
Mountfort for a marriage of convenience, is brought back by 
Frampton’s influence to a sense of duty; or Kdly’s School for 
Wives (1773), in which the farcical ^ectacle of a man who loves 
his handsome wife, and yet pays court to all other women of 
his circle, is tempered by scenes of domestic emotion. But the 
dramatist who most con^icuously made his mark in this 
decade is Ricffiard Cumberland. 

Cumberland was the pioneer of the later sentimental 
comedy. He differed from his ccmtempcjraries in tmtying 
domestic tangles by drastic and, sometimes, almost tragic 
action; and, thus, he pointed the way to melodrama. Other 
dramatists of the sudies and seventies had failed to strike this 
vein because they (x>nfined the interest of the play to the correct 
and decorous society in which the chief characters moved. 
Cumberland saw that the leaven must come from without, and 
exposed the decadence of artificial civilisation by confronting 
it with the vigorous and earnest lives which men were leading 
away from London and county society. La The Brothers (1769) , 
the scene opens on a bleak coast lashed by a furious storm; a 
privateer is wrecked, whose crew of sturdy, if theatrical, pirates 
includes young Belfield, who has been driven from his estate 
and sweetheart, and Violetta, who has been forsaken by her 
husband. Both are wronged by Belfield the elder who, now 
possessed of the nei^bouiing manor-house, is grinding the 
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tenants and courting SopMa, his brother’s betrothed. Tlie 
sudden arrival of the dispossessed heir and of the abandoned 
wife, the frustration of the villain’s designs, the retmion of the 
lovers after mutual misunderstandings, the contrast between 
the sea-rover, with his hardy companions, and the decadent 
gentry who have gathered round the manor-hall,* supply the 
humour and sentiment which were then in fadiion. It is 
undeniable that the characters do not really live, while the 
i de a of a cadet turned Bohemian through a kinsman’s criminal 
selfishness must have been familiar to readers of Fielding and 
Smollett. Yet, The Brothers is noteworthy. Belfidd the 
elder is a villain in his actions more than in his nature, and 
the good side of his character is gradually evolved as the play 
proceeds; his final humiliation has none of the bitterness of 
revenge; and, all through the play, one feels something of the 
health and freedom of the sea. The Brothers was produced in 
December, 1769, at Covent garden. In January, 1771, Garrick 
brought out at Drury lane The West Indian, in which the 
imagined freedom and sincerity of the plantations come into 
contact with dty life. StockweU, a prosperous business man 
and a member of parliament, has summoned his illegitimate son 
from the West Indies to Lcndon; but, before declaring his 
relationship, decides to watch his character in the disguise of a 
friend. The son, tmder the name Bdcour, arrives among an 
outworn and artificial drde, composed of the penurious captain 
Dudley, lodging with his son and daughter at the house of the 
Fulmers (the husband a decayed literary man, the wife a 
procuress), and of Lady Rusport, his sister, an avaricious 
puritan, who refuses money to her brother and tries to thwart 
young Charles Dudley’s courtdiip of her stq)-daughter Char- 
lotte. The intercourse between StockweU and the son whom 
he may not own gives free play to the sentimentality which 
the age enjoyed;* but the chief interest of the play centres in 
Louisa, Captain Dudl^’s daughter. The West Indian sees 
her in the street, foUows her home to the house of the Fulmers 
with tropical ardour and begins an irregular courtship which 
brings out the emotional dements of the play — ^the viUainy of 
the Fulmers, who teU Bdcour that Miss Dudley is only a mis- 

* E. j., Sir Benjamin and Lady Dove, act n, sc. 4; act m, sc. 3. 

» Act in, sc. I. 
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tress and fleece him; the sacredness of women’s honour; young 
Dudley’s jealousy for his sister’s good name, leading to a 
challenge; and the gradual development of Belcour’s character, 
impulsive and Kcentious on the surface, but showing itself full 
of cotuage and chivalry as the plot thickens. Cumberland 
was now rapidly making a name and a fortune. Late in the 
same year, he adapted Timon of Athens for the modem stage, 
by shortening the first four acts and rewriting the fifth, and, 
early in the next year,* Garrick produced The Fashionable 
Lover, a pturely domestic drama, reminiscent of Clarissa, of 
which the principal figure is the degant and rather mournful 
Augusta Aubrqr. Left to the care of a dishonest speculator, 
she is compromised by a nobleman, courted by an ardent 
and honourable lover and, finally, restored to happiness and 
affluence by the unexpected arrival of her father from abroad. 

Early in the seventies, public taste changed and became 
old-fashioned. Cradock’s Zobeide (1771) was copied from 
an unfinished play by Voltaire; the anonymous A Hour before 
Marriage (1772) was modelled on Molid-e’s Marriage Ford. 
O ’Brien, indeed, kept to sentimoital comedy by producing The 
Dud (1772), founded on Sedaine’s Le Philosophe sans le Savoir; 
but, in the same year, Mason composed Elfrida, with a Greek 
choras. Kenrick's Duellist (1773) was founded on the char- 
acter of Colonel Bath in Amelia; Colman the elder borrowed 
from Plautus and Terence to produce Man of Business, and 
Cumberland drew inq)iration from Adelphi to write Choleric 
Man, both in 1774. General Burgoyne, who, in age and 
associations, belonged to the old school, now f dt himself drawn 
to the theatre and produced The Maid of the Oaks (1774), m 
which the irate parent of classical comedy storms because his 
son marries without his consent, and the witty and fashionable 
Lady Bab fools Dupely by disguising herself in afite champitre. 
But the two authors who most profited by, and influenced, this 
revision to humour and episode were Goldsmith and Sheridan. 

She Stoops to Conquer (1773) * is not original in plot, but the 
characters are drawn from life, and, toudfied, as it is, by Gold- 
smith’s indescribable charm, the play became a revelation. It 

* ao January, 1772. * See onto, VoL X, Chap, dc. 
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reminded London how much instruction as well as amusement 
might still be found in old-fa^ioned situations despite their 
dramatic licence, provided only the morals and manners of the 
characters would conform to the new standard. Sheridan, 
meanwhile, had achieved his romantic marriage and, being 
faced by the problem of supporting a wife, decided to devote 
his literary gifts to the now profitable busmess of playwriting. 
Like Goldsmith, he reverted to classical comedy and chose, as 
the basis of his plot, the marriage conflict between parent and 
pbilH which had come down from Terence through Italian and 
French theatres.* A father and an aunt arrange a suitable 
marriage for their respective son and niece, while the young 
people have already chosen for themselves. Out of this 
hackneyed situation he extracted the equally hackneyed 
humours of mistaken identity and of domestic discord, but 
with a dramatic sense whicih borders on genius. Miss Lydia 
Languish and Captain Absolute are the young pair destined for 
each other. Unknown to their elders, they are already mutu- 
ally in love; but, as Lydia has fallen a victim to the craze for 
sentimentality, the wealthy captain pretends to be the penni- 
less en5agn Beverley, so that their union may be to her, un- 
questionably, a marriage of love. This attempt at a double 
imx>ersonation brings about some brilliant complications. 
Familiar flgures in domestic and social life are thrown off their 
guard and betrayed, with admirable felicity, into weaknesses 
and absurdities generally hidden from the public eye, and the 
enjoyment of the spectators is all the more complete because 
the characters are working for the same end and frustrate their 
several efforts through misunderstandings. 

The Rivals (i775) is a comedy of incident, the exc^ence of 
which is partly to be fcnmd in the action. Its characterisation 
is, in essence, conventional and shows less knowledge of human 
nature than does Goldsmith’s work. Captain Absolute the 
generous, impulsive youth, Sir Anthony the testy, headstrong 
father, Pag and Lucy the menials who minister to their em- 
ployers’ intrigues, are as old as Latin comedy; Bob Acres, 
the blustering coward, is akin to Sir Andrew Aguecheek and 
had trod the stage in Jonson’s learned sock; Sir Lucius 

'For the sources and text of The Fisa&, see works by Rae, W. F., and Adams, 
J. Q., quoted in bibliography. 
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O’Trigger is related to Cumberland’s O’Plaherty; Mrs. Mala- 
prop has a long pedigree, including Dogberry, Lady Froth, 
Mrs. Slipslop and Tabitha Bramble. Yet, apart from the actual 
business on the stage, these characters are irresistibly effective. 
As in the case of Goldsmith, Sheridan’s importance is found in 
the new wine which he poured into old bottles. The Georgian 
public expected in thdr plays a c^ain piquancy which should 
remind them of their social or domestic life. But, whereas 
authors of the sentimental school flavoured their work with 
emotions pertaining to woman’s affairs, Sheridan perceived 
that there was another element of good breeding, quite dif- 
ferent but equally modem. The expansion of the Britiifli em- 
pire had called into existence a virile and energetic governing 
class of soldiers and politicians. This aristocracy felt, as deeply 
as any “ jessamy” or “macaroni,” the humanising influence of 
polite learning and domestic refinement, yet with a difference. 
As society set a value on delicate attentions, sympathetic and 
discerning complimaits, subtle turns of phrase and graceful- 
ness of manner, these arts were cultivated as an accompHsbment 
in order to maintain social supremacy. The class in question, 
did not, like sentimentalists, affect strong passions beneath 
a veneer of politeness, but, rather, a superb serenity which 
rose superior to all emotion. Drawing-rocan diplomacy had 
often appeared in letters and memoirs; but Sheridan was the 
first writer to make it the essence of a play. De^ite the con- 
ventionality of the character-drawing and of some of the 
situations. The Rivals has an atmosphere which satisfies this 
ideal. As each figure moves and ^eaks on the stage, the 
reader is conscious of a coterie whose shibboleth was distinction 
— a coterie whose conversation regarded the most commonplace 
topics as worthy of its wit, which abhorred eccentricity and 
smiled at all those who, like Fag, Sir Anthony, Faulkland, Mrs. 
Malaprop and Bob Acres, fell diort of the rule of ea^ self- 
possession. 

After some uutial difSculties, The Rivals proved a complete 
success and Sheridan was launched on his career as a dramatist. 
The opportunities of quick returns which the theatre now 
offered had their full influence even on an author of his literary 
taste and dramatic sense. His next production, St. Patrick’s 
Day, is a trifle composed with no other object than to make 
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money by amusing the public. TTte Duenna (i 775 ) is an 
adaptation of old material to suit the fashion for operas. We 
meet again the stage old man; his name is Don Jerome, instead 
of Sir Antony, but he is just as obstinate, irascible and well-bred. 
Then, we have the victim of ignorance and self-complacency, 
this time a Jew and not a garrulous and affected old woman, 
but his end is dramatically the same as Mrs. Malaprop’s. 
Comic situations, as in The Rivals, arise out of mistalcen 
identities, which are admissible only in the make-believe of a 
musical farce. The plot was taken from Wycherley’s The 
Couniry Wife, and, though the dialogue has much of Sheridan’s 
brilliant phrase-making and whimsical htimour, the chief 
literary merit of the play must be sought in the lyrics, with their 
vigorous directness and touch of classical culture. 

While Sheridan was making money, he was also perfecting 
his art. He showed how mudi of stage-craft he had learnt when, 
in 1777, he adapted Vanbrugh’s The Rdapse to the taste of the 
Georgian public and brought it out as A Trip to Scarborough. 
No more striking illustration of Sheridan’s manner could be 
found, and its failure on the boards is merely another of those 
mysteries familiar to aU who study the annals of the stage. 
Vanbrugh’s play has a double plot. On the one hand, there is a 
sort of picaresque adventure, m which a needy gallant, by 
impersonating his elder brother in a love-suit, accomplishes 
his revenge on an inimitable coxcomb and wins a wife and a 
fortune to boot. On the other hand, there is a complicated 
intrigue. Loveless, the reformed libertine and now the virtuous 
husband of Amanda, finds that his wife has, unwittingly, 
invited to the hotise one of his former paramours, now a blithe 
widow, named Berinthia. Of course. Loveless relapses, and 
Berinthia encourages another of her admirers, named Worthy, 
to make love to Amanda, in order that the wife may not be 
inclined to spy on her husband. In the end. Loveless accom- 
pliriies his desire with Berinthia; but her seducer is rejected 
with horror by Amanda. Sheridan showed his mastery of 
construction by unifying the action. He made the first act a 
more artistic exposition of the plot and economised both 
characters and scenes by arranghig that everything accessory 
riiould be narrated instead of acted. Above all, he altered the 
motives and actions of the characters to suit the more refined 
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perceptions of his own time. Berinthia is no longer a common 
adventuress, nor does she urge Townley (the Worthy of The 
Relapse) to court Amanda. She tempts Loveless in orda: to 
punish Townley for transferring his attentions from hersdf to 
her friend. The guilty couple are not exposed, but are shamed 
out of their design in a situation of considerable tact and 
dramatic skill, which Sheridan used again in The School for 
Scandal. Their assignation in a moonlit garden is disturbed. 
They take cover and are forced to overhear Amanda, against 
whom they are in league, scornfully rejecting Townley. As 
Berinthia and Loveless emerge from their concealment, she 
r emar ks “Don’t you think we steal forth two contemptible 
creatures? ’’ Even in the other part of the play, the burlesque 
business of Miss Hoyden’s courtship, a new turn is given to the 
farcical stage character Lord Foppington. The final speech 
which Sheridan puts into his mouth reveals his true nature 
and shows a man arrogant and ill-bred, but of native direwd- 
ness, and too discerning to marry a woman in whose eyes he had 
been made to appear ridiculous. 

Sheridan had acqiaired elsewhere the matured judgment and 
dramatic sense which these two ephemeral productions di^lay. 
While supporting his household and keeping his name before the 
public, he had dowly and laboriously perfected his powers by 
constructing the best play of which he was capable.* The 
School for Scandal, which finally appeared on 8 May, 1777, is the 
last great English comedy and typifies not only the excellenoe 
but the limitations of the Georgian theatre. To begin with, it 
is significant that Sh^dan, in the choice of his dramatis 
personae, was content to use familiar t3?X)es. Sir Peter Teade 
is the traditional stage old man who had already reappeared in 
The Rivals and The Duenna; Charles Surface is the traditional 
young man, just as generous and impulsive as Captain Absolute, 
only more exposed to temptation. As in Sheridan’s earlier 
work, we have the professed poseur. This time, he is neither 
a country squire who apes bravery, nor an old woman who 
affects the phraseology of culture, nor yet a Hebrew opportimist 
overconfident in his own cleverness, but a character who over- 
reaches himself in the attempt to make a good impression, 

I On the gene^ of the play, see Shaiespeare to Shaw, Armstrong, C. F. (1913), 
p. 158. 
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already familiar to those acquainted with Murphy’s Know your 
ovon Mind. The other personages, except Lady Teazle, are not 
studies of character, but occasional figures, vaguely suggestive 
of the restoration comedy or of Moline, * seen only at one angle, 
as they come and go in the act of creating the background 
or contributing to a situation. Even Sir Oliver, despite his 
common sense, his pardonable vanity at finding his own picture 
rather than another’s spared in the portrait scene, and de^ite 
his humanity, nurtured in a life of enterprise, is hardly more 
than “ an angel entertained unawares ” in an eighteenth century 
garb. 

But, if The School for Scandal does not teU us anything that 
is new or proformd about human nature, it is a brilliant e^osi- 
tion of that other superimposed character which an idle, over- 
civilised sodety develops. It has already been shown how 
Sheridan, in writing The Rivals, used a farcical plot to portray 
the peculiar graces which ilite society admired and the peculiar 
ineptitudes which it despised. In The School for Scandal, he 
went further; he put on the stage, in his own pregnant way, the 
psychology of the overtrained world of fashion. In the first 
place, as conversation was a fine art in a community of drawing- 
room idlers, Sheridan endowed his personages with a flow of 
picturesque epigram, of which the studied fdidty surpasses all 
other dialogues, including that of his own previous works. 
Besides this, he percdved that the intellectually unemployed 
turn sodal intercourse into a competitive struggle; and, when 
he came to portray the underlying stratum of jealousy and 
intrigue, he brought to his task a touch of modem sentimen- 
tality from which few Georgians could escape. Behind his 
view of London art and artifice, there lurked the pc^ular ideal 
of simple manners, and, thanks to this background of thought, 
he was able to show how the vices of the polite world overgrow 
natural instincts. Since ideas which are to su(xeed on the 
stage must be concrete, he made extravagance and scandal 
examples of decadence, and then worked out a crisis in the 
lives of characters brought under their influence. Charles 
Surface is the centre of a circle demoralised by extravagance 
till a chance episode reveals the generosity of its nature. Lady 
Sneerwell typifies the irreclaimable scandalmonger; she fintfs 

* jE.g., Wycherley’s The Plain Dealer; Molilre’s Le Mitanihrope. 
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so many opportunities of retaKating on the world which first 
slandered her that habit is now second nature. Joseph Sur- 
face, at heart, is no worse than the character whose desire for 
respectability exceeds his powers of compassing it; he, too, is 
gradually fascinated by a brilliant and corrupt society, till an 
unexpected event shows that he has sinned beyond forgiveness. 
Sir Peter is the Cato of the piece, good at heart, if sdf-centred, 
but soured by contact with many backbiters and rendered 
ridiculous by the vagaries of his young wife, herself Sheridan’s 
best creation — an example of how youth and inexperience may 
be blinded to the follies of fashionable life till the eyes are 
reopened by a sudden crisis. 

Such a theme, ia the hands of Cumberland, Holcroft, Mrs. 
Inchbald, Colman or Morton would have developed into senti- 
mental drama. The Teazle mSnage would have provided comic 
relief; Maria, a defenceless ward in their household, slandered 
by the scandal club and distressed by Joseph’s insidious atten- 
tions, would have become the pathetic heroine of the piece. 
Sir Oliver, probably her father in disguise, wotdd have ap- 
peared in the fifth act to rescue her from persecution and to 
restore her to her faithful Charles, who had plunged into dissi- 
pation because she was too modest to requite his love. That 
Sheridan was quite capable of so lachrymose a treatment is 
proved by his Ode to Scandal; but, in his comedy, he confined 
himself, with admirable skill and judgment to making vice 
ridiculous. Of all the characters, only Sir Oliver, Rowley and 
Maria are colourless, because they are tmtouched by London 
frivolity. Each of the others exemplifies some vice or weakness 
with that consistent exaggeration which provokes laughter, 
because, on the stage, it seems true to life. Even more notable 
is Sheridan’s classical sense of form and the .skill with which 
he constructed his plot. The characters do not fall, by acci- 
dent, into ready-made situations, but control the plot through- 
out. It was part of Charles’s nature to sell his family 
portraits and of Lady Teazle’s to accq)t the invitation to visit 
Joseph. The weakness of English comedy had always been 
a division of interest between plot and underplot, and Sheridan’s 
earlier work was by no means free from this defect. But, 
though The School for Scandal deals with the crisis of not less 
than four lives, their destinies cross one another in the cul- 
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minating point. It is this intersection of interests which gives 
an almost unparalleled dramatic effect to the two great scenes. 
In the portrait scene, Joseph and the Teazles are present only 
by implication; in the screen scene, all four meet at what the 
^ectators realise at once as one of the important moments 
of their lives. 

Yet, The School for Scandal is not one of the world's best 
comedies ; it lades induration. As has been shown, the English 
theatre had become the mirror of metropolitan wit and gentil- 
ity. Its public expected polite distraction and were ready to 
laugh, to weep or to be amused; but their drawing-room 
culture and coffee-house experiences denied them interest in 
the puzzles and anomalies of human nature, out of which the 
greatest comedies are made. Hence, those who wrote for the 
stage were almost forced to revive the traditional situations 
and characters of old comedy, or, failing that, to give their 
colourless plays some topical or temporary interest. Gold- 
smith and Sheridan succeeded well with this dead material, 
because the one enlivened it with humour and the other with 
wit. Even in The School for Scandal, the lack of true insight 
is not hard to detect; and, two years and a half later. The 
Critic (October 29, 1779) showed that its author had nothing 
fresh to say concerning life. 

It was now three years since Sheridan had succeeded 
Garrick as manager of Drury lane and had been exposed to the 
paper warfare which, for over half a century, had been bicker- 
ing in the narrow theatrical world. * It is not surprising that, 
in an atmosphere of lampoons and acrid criticisms, he should 
turn his gift of dramatic caricature against his foes. Just as 
Buckingham had ridiculed actors in The Rehearsal, Sheridan 
produced on the stage a satire against the poetasters and 
intriguing critics who ranged themselves on the side of senti- 
mental drama. He no longer attempted to create characters 
whose actions should clash and interweave, till a situation 
revealed each in his true light. He did, indeed, begin by de- 
picting the world of theatrical vanity and self-interest. We 
have a glimpse of a married couple whose home life is poisoned 
by stage-mania; two crusted literary a^irants, full of that 
civilised malignity which Sheridan knew wdl how to portray, 

* See bibliography, tmder Theatrical Pamphlets. 
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and, above all, Puff, the advertising adventurer, a true stage 
freak, devoid of reality, whose newly-written play the other 
characters adjourn to see rehearsed. The dialogue is as spark- 
ling as ever, and the characters, whether or no they are based 
on contemporary* personalities, have just that touch of humor- 
some exaggeration of which Sheridan was master. But the 
second act, instead of developing a plot, changes into a parody. 
Puff’s tragedy. The Spanish Armada, is a pseudo-historical 
drama, and the spectators are entertained with a caricature 
of stage-managership and dramatic effect. A parody cannot 
rank as literature save when, besides a certain felicity, of ex- 
pression, the reader is able to recognise, not only the peculiar- 
ities, but the essence and spirit of what is being travestied; 
and it cannot be denied that the brilliant inanities, for which 
this burlesque has been often praised,* are founded on the real 
practices of Georgian tragedy. Nor is the more personal satire 
of the £rst act relinquished. Besides a travesty of pedantic 
devices, such as exposition, peripety, climax, conversion and 
stichomythia. Dangle, Sneer and Puff discuss the perfcumance, 
and their comments are an admirable caricattire on the demi- 
monde of theatrical art. 

When Sheridan produced JTte Critic he was attacking a 
cause which had already won the day. Sentimental drama 
had been patronised by the most cultured circle in polite 
society. Since 1750, Mrs. Montagu’s salon had been teaching 
London that ladies could cultivate their intellect, without 
sacrifidng their social charm, and a series of talented blue- 
stockings® were portraying drawing-room culture in novels 
and plays. Mrs. Cowley was already known to the public; 
but the theatre did not feel the full influence of the movement 
till TTa-nnah More’s Percy packed Covent garden at a time 
when The School for Scandal was the attraction of Drury lane. 
TTannah More was a woman of strong charact^, masculine 
intdlect and passions, which, thwarted in life, were almost 
bound to find expression in literature. She had already com- 

*£.£.,& Fietfnl Plagiary is generally recc^poised to be a caiicatare of Ridiard 
Cumberland. 

*See Sichd, Ltfe of Sheridan^ vol. i, pp. 602 f, 

* See post. Chap. xv. 
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posed The Inflexible Captive, a classical drama mspired by 
Addison’s Cato and Havard’s Regulus, but stowing a complete 
ignorance of the stage, in which the sentimental passions of 
son, daughter and lover are called into play by the captive 
Regulus’s return to Rome. Through five acts, the hero resists 
the claims of state and family with dignified and aphoristic 
declamation, and even the authoress herself admitted that 
the play was defective in action. Three years later, Ha n na h 
More had come into contact with the leading humorists, court- 
iers and actors of London; and nothing proves more vividly 
the fascination of the Georgian theatre than that she should 
have chosen this as a mouthpiece for her ideas. Percy is a 
manifesto, and attempts to show how the ethics of refined soci- 
ety may be studied through the ensanguined colours of tragedy. 
Hannah More translated into rather intense drama the dis- 
cussions which interested her own day; what duty a woman 
owes to her father, her husband and her own gocxi name; how 
a lover should act towards a woman in distress and towards 
his own heart; the obligation of a husband to win his wife’s 
affection and his right to guard her fidelity, though it cost 
both of them their lives; the regard for decorum which a “per- 
son of quality’’ should observe, even in moments of high 
emotion. Such ideas had be<x)me too subtle for the conven- 
tional setting of a Roman tragedy,' and Mason’s Caractacus, 
despite the beauty of Mrs. Hartley (as Evelina), had failed 
only the year before. Hannah More was well in touch with 
the growing taste for romanticism® and was original enough to 
fill her problem play with the chivalry and architecture of the 
Middle Age. Percy is based on a twelfth century story of 
Eudes de Paid, which Belloy (the author of Le Sibge de Calais) 
had already dramatised; but the horrible episode of Raoul de 
Coucy’s heart was, of course, omitted. The aotion takes place 
among old-fadiioned English heroes and shows how Elwina, 
betrothed to Percy from her childhood, has wed earl Raby at 

‘ CL Walpde, on a sintOar occaaon: "The Siege ofAguUeia, of whidiyoa a^ 
l^eased less than Mr. Home’s other plajs. In my own opinion Douglas far exceeds 
both the others. Mr. Home spams to have a beantifal talent for painting genuine 
nature and the manners of his country. There was so little of nature in the 
manners of both Greeks and Romans, that I do not wonder at his success being 
less brilliant when he tried those subjects.” To Sir D. Dalrymple, 4 April, 1760. 

* See ante, VdL X, Chap. x. 
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her father’s behest, but cannot rettim his love. Just as the 
earl’s suspicions are being aroused at this coldness, Percy 
returns with glory from the crusades and hastens to his lady, 
not knowing that she is married. The spectators watch the 
sentimental lover as he is gradually trapped by the jealous 
husband, while the heroine is tom between duty to her mar- 
riage vow and her unconquerable passion for the suitor of her 
youth. In the end, Elwina goes mad and drinks poison, while 
Raby slays Percy, and then, learning that his wife was chaste, 
kills himself. ArtiScial and insipid as the play now seems, its 
combination of emotion, action and theory was considered a 
revdation. Besides the most ample recognition in London, 
the drama was acted in Vienna, and the authoress was elected 
a member of the Paris and Rouen academies. 

Percy shows what havoc a virtuous man may work, if he is 
passion’s dave. In 1779, Hannah More produced The Fatal 
Falsehood, to prove how love, in an unscrupulous heart, may lead 
to even more appalling crimes. After this effort, she aban- 
doned the theatre and devoted her pen to the propagation of 
religion. 

Never was there an atmosphere less genial to the tragic 
muse. A few attempts were made at classical imitations, such 
as Delap’s Royal Suppliants (1781), founded on Euripides’s 
HeracUdae and Phdodamus (1782), by Dr. Bentlqr’s son 
based on a passage in Cicero’s In Verrem. There were some 
Shakespearean revivals, such as Kemble’s alterations of 
Coriolanus and The Tempest, both in 1789, and some genuine 
attempts at medieval tragedy, in Hannah More’s manner, 
of which the best were J^hson’s Count of Narbonne (1781) 
and Joanna BaiUie’s De Montfort (1880). These efforts, which 
read likft academic exercises, were the more coldly received, 
because the age could see its own thoughts and mannas 
reflected, almost every night, in an endless succession of new 
comedies. 

Few comedies of this group attracted so much attention 
as Mrs. Hannah Cowley’s. In 1776, die had produced the 
rather sentimental The Runaway, in which Emily, a fugitive 
from a distasteful marriage, takes rrfuge in the Hargraves’ 
house and is unscrupulously lured away from this retreat 
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because Her charms bid fair to seduce young Hargrave from 
his promised maniage with a wealthy old maid. Early in 
the dghties, Mrs. Cowley changed to the comedy of humour 
and ^isode. In The Bette's Stratagem (1780), Laetitia Hardy, 
to be sure of winning the affections of her betrothed, first 
disgusts him by pretending to be a hoyden and then, while 
disguised at a masquerade, conquers his heart by her real 
charms. In A Bold Stroke for a Husband (1783), Olivia is 
plagued by her father’s desire to see her married; so, she adepts 
the e^edient of scandalising all suitors, till Don Julio appears 
and she captures him by a series of complicated deceptions. 
Both compositions are alrin to the classical school in that they 
give a laughable and optimistic turn to the domestic difficulties 
of youth; but neither, in the true spirit of old comedy, creates 
humour out of the clash or eccentricity of character. 

The most remarkable playwright of this decade is general 
Burg03me. The author of The Maid of the Oaks, on returning 
from America, had resumed his former avocation, and, after 
wiitiug an opera in 1780, produced, ia 1786, The Heiress, which 
won a fortune and was preferred by some critics to The School 
for Scandal. The play, which was partly founded on Diderot’s 
Phre de FamUle and on Mrs. Lennox’s The Sister (1769), has 
the tmusual merit of combining the features of a comedy of 
manners with those of a comedy of pathos. In the first half, 
differences of breeding and caste are sketched with the pre- 
cision of genuine comedy. The native grace and suavity of 
hereditary gentry are skilfully portrayed, especially in the 
scene where Clifford woos the charming Lady Emily, his 
friend Lord Gayville’s sister, over a game of chess;* whfie the 
affectations of the vulgar rich are satirised in the scenes where 
old Alscrip suffers the inconveniences of fashion and his daugh- 
ter expatiates insufferably on her imagined conquests in the 
polite world. The two households afford a pleasing study in 
social contrasts, which reach their rlimax when Lady Emily 
and Miss Alscrip are brought together; and the scene shifts 
naturally from one side to the other, since Lord Gayville is 
to marry Miss Alscrip for her money. The pathetic interest 
centres in Miss Alton. Lord GayviUe falls in love with Miss 

* Act n, sc. I. 
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Alton in the streets, does not know who she is, traces her to 
her obscure lodging, like Belcour in The West Indian, and 
presses his courtship so eagerly that, to escape persecution, 
she enters service as Miss Alscrip’s companion. It is easy to 
foresee what humiliations her sdf-re^ect will suSer among 
these purse-proud plebeians, tmtil she is unexpectedly dis- 
covered to be Clifford's long-lost sister, and the detection of a 
flaw in a will transfers the Alscrip fortune to her hands. Though 
infinitely inferior to Sheridan’s masterpiece in construction 
and brilliance of dialogue, The Heiress exercised a stronger 
influence. It demonstrated how effectively charact^ could 
be contrasted by grouping them in two opposing parties; it 
introduced a new t]^ of snob, not only in the person of old 
Alscrip but in the two cleverly conceived stage characters, 
Mr. and Mrs. Blandish, who ingratiate themselves into both 
circles by abject flattery; it showed what use could be made of 
the odious female as a foil to the virtues of the heroine whom she 
scorns, and it made popular an atmo^here of legal chicanery, 
forged wills and incriminating documents, which, henceforth, 
was taken over by many subsequent plays. Thou^ Burgc^e 
found many imitators of his technique. The Heiress is one of 
the last productions of the eighteenth centtuy that reflected 
new lights on human nature, thus retaining the q>irit of comedy. 

Yet another change was now coming over the British 
theatre. The ideas of Condorcet, William Godwin and Tom 
Paine* ware in the air, and, when the public went to the play- 
house, if they did not wish to be amused by operas and pan- 
tomimes, they were anxious to see these new enthusiasms on 
the stage. Themes were now looked for such as the rights of 
man, the dignity of humble life, the triumph of nature over 
artificial civilisation, the poetry of the country and other 
tenets of the growing romantic movement. Had these notions 
really stirred all classes, the conflict between old and new 
might, conceivably, have inspired a new and vigorous series 
of comedies. But the theatre-going public never thought of 
questioning the established order of the eighteenth century. 
These new ideas were, for them, an abstract speculation, quite 

^ L’Esquisse ffun tableau kistorigue des progfis de resprit kumain (1793?); 
Enguiry cotKeming Political Justice (1793); The Sights gf Uan (i 79 i)> Biails* 
ford, H. N., Shdley, Godwin and their Cirde (1913}. 
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distinct from their own traditions and conventionalities. 
Plays whidi now found favour necessarily ceased to be come- 
dies and became either dramatised pamphlets or day-dreams 
of the world set right. A public of this sort offered easy oppor- 
tunities to any sentimentalist familiar with the stage; and, 
during the last twenty years of the century, Holcroft, Mrs. 
Inchbald, Colman the younger and Morton made reputations 
by adapting to the technique of the theatre the unsubstantial 
Utopias of everyday life. 

Holcroft, a dauntless fdllow worker with Godwin and 
Paine, had begun, as early as 1778,^ to turn to accotmt his 
talent for letters and his experience as prompter and strolling 
player; but it was not till 1792 that he produced, at Covent 
garden, T 7 ie Road to Ruin. The play shows how even business 
men, such as the banker Mr. Domton and his head derk Mr. 
Sulky, conceal human hearts beneath their dry exteriors, and 
that even spendthrifts, such as Domton’s son Harry, have a 
generous sense of duty despite their recklessness. When 
Harry’s extravagance, at last, causes a run on his father’s 
bank, the youth resolves to save the house by espousing the 
wealthy Mrs. Warren, though really in love with her daughter. 
One half of the action takes place in the luxurious mansion of 
the odious widow, satirising her vicious circle, especially Gold- 
finch, the brainless man of fashion, with his endless tag “that’s 
your sort,” who is eager for the widow’s wealth in order to 
de&ay his debts. In the end, the bank is saved by the statmeh 
loyalty of Sulky; Hany, sobered by his experience, is free to 
many the girl of his choice, and Mrs. Warren is disinherited 
by the discovery of a new will. The Road to Ruin is Holcroft’s 
least i na r tistic success; but The Deserted Daughter is a more 
striking indication of the tendency of the theatre. Taking a 
hint from Cumberland’s The Brothers, he attempted to show 
how bad men may become good. Mordent neglects his dutiful 
wife, hates the world, plunges into debt and consorts with two 
didionest lawyers. Item and Grime, who rob him. All this 
miseiy is due to the consciousness that he has a natural daugh- 
ter, Joanna, whom he is afraid to own publicly. The play 

' Crisis at Drury lane. Ss first comedy vas Dufiioiiy, at Covent garden, 
in 1781. See, also post. Chap. mr. 
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shows how Mordent passes from bad to worse, till he is on the 
brink of moral and finandal ruin. But, just at the climax, 
Grime and Item are detected by means of an intercepted 
document; Joanna is married to the generous and we^thy 
young Cheveril; her relationship with Mordent is then made 
public; and the father, now relieved of his secret, is recondled 
to his wife. The Deserted Daughter abounds in plagiarisms 
and artificialities. Mrs. Sarsnet is the ^adow of Mrs. Mala* 
prop; Joanna’s physiognomical intuitions are copied from 
Clarissa, Item’s despair at the loss of the telltale document 
is taken from V Avar e or AuluLaria; Donald, the faithful Scot- 
tish servant, who talks unintelligible English, is the one attempt 
at humour. Yet, the play manages, in a melodramatic form, 
to portray the doctrines of the Godwin circle. Cumberland 
had shown, more than twenty years earlier, how far demorali- 
sation is due to the burden of an overgrown society. Holcroft 
goes further; he diampions the new belief in the perfectibility 
of man, and pictures how the soul springs up erect the moment 
that the burden is removed. Thus, in q)ite of its literary 
demerits. The Deserted Dau^ter is worth remembering, espe- 
cially as Mrs. Inchbald and Colman the younger had, also, 
chosen this doctrine as the theme of thdr most important 
work. 

Elizabeth Sampson had been attracted to London by the 
glamour of the theatre, and, in London, she married the actor 
Inchbald. After die had spent several years in touring. The 
Mogul Tale was accepted for the stage, in 1784, and she estab- 
lished her reputation with TU tell you What, at the Hay (the 
old Haymarket theatre), in 1785. The play is a model of 
construction, and, though the characters are hardly more than 
stage figures, the plot combines the humour of classical comedy 
with the moralising of the newer school. Mrs. Inchbald never 
fulfilled the promise of this early work; but die understood the 
taste of the theatrical public and, in her next play, Such Things 
Are (1787), showed how successfully she could condense 
fftsbiouahle ideas into dramatic situations. At this time, John 
Howard’s agitation for prison reform was a common topic of 
discussion, and harmonised well with popular faith in human 
goodness; but polite audiences at Covent garden would hardly 
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have tolerated so inelegant a subject as gaol-life, if Mrs. Inch- 
bald had not also flattered the growing romantic taste for 
unreality by placing the scene in Sumatra. The central 
character, Haswell, as the good Samaritan among the sultan’s 
prisoners, rouses the nobler sentiments latent within them, and 
discovers devotion and heroism in the deepest dungeons. 
The usual contrast to these grim scenes is provided by the 
English inhabitants of the island, eq>ecially by Sir Luke Tremor 
who is always quarrelling with his wife, and by Twineall, 
whose attempts at social success are a satire on Lord Chester- 
field’s principles.* To put the seal on the sentimentality of 
the play, the sultan, in the end, proves to be a Christian, and 
one of the prisoners is discovered to be the wife whom he lost 
fifteen years before. Mrs. Inchbald had a distinct gift for 
portraying the psychology of marriage, and, though so intricate 
and elusive a theme is best suited to the more leisurely treat- 
ment of the novel, she endeavoured, again and again, to com- 
press fine-spun material into one or other of her comedies. 
Wives as they Were (1797), a study of a pleasure-loving girl in 
high sodety, whose nobler qualities are gradually developed 
by the influence of her father in disguise, though quite as 
successful as her other comedies,* is a wholly inadequate 
treatment of its theme when compared with the powerful 
novel* into which it was afterwards elaborated. The most 
typical of her domestic plays. Every one has his Fault (1793), 
exhibits a series of ill-assorted or ill-judged marriages, from 
the case of Lady Eleanor and Irwin, founded on Amelia, down 
to that of the Placids, who quarrel incessantly, like the Dove 
menage in The Brothers. While showing how domestic unhap- 
piness embitters or even depraves each character, Mrs. Inch- 
bald rises to legitimate comedy, and almost reaches a tragic 
note in the scene where Irwin waylays and robs Lord Norland, 
his unforgiving father-in-law. But, the public expected a 
happy issue out of all these afflictions; so, Mrs. Inchbald in- 
vents a number of incidents which have not any logical con- 
nection with either the plot or the characters, but which 

* Chesterfield’s Letters had already been satirised with such success in The 
Cosejiers at the Hay, in 1774, that two editions of the play appeared after Foote’s 
death in 1778. 

* It had a run of twenty-four nights. 

* A Simple Story , see post. Chap. of the present volume. 
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brought tears into the eyes of her sentimental generation.* 
It is worth noticing that the growing desire for glimpses of a 
less conventional and prosaic life influenced even Mrs. Inch- 
bald. In Jh Marry or not to Marry, Sir Oswin’s plans to wed 
the beautiful but mysterious Hester, of unknown origin, are 
deranged by the appearance of his mortal foe, the exile Lavens- 
forth. The fugitive, attended by his faithful black servant, 
is lurking in the neighbourhood, bent on murder. Yet, when 
it transpires that the two enemies are father and lover of 
the same girl, the vendetta evaporates in a drawing-room 
reconciliation. 

George Colman, son of the dramatist and theatre-manager 
of the same name, displayed more ingenuity in giving a roman- 
tic atmosphere to his conventional ideas. He had already 
produced two musical comedies at the Hay* before, in 1787, 
he made his name at that theatre with Inkle and Yarico. InJde, 
the respectable, city-bred youth, is conveying his betrothed 
Narcissa back to her father, the wealthy governor of Barbadoes. 
On the voyage, he and his comic attendant Trudge are acci- 
dentally left on an island where they are saved from cannibals 
by two native women, with whom they severally fall in love. 
Eventually, they reach Barbadoes, accompanied by their savage 
preservers. Inkle is now faced with the alternative of losing 
his profitable match with Narcissa or of abandoning the 
faithful Yarico, and, to guide him in this ethical problem, he 
has only the maxims of Threadneedle street.® Thus the play 
teaches that a sound commercial training, which commands 
respect in London town, may lamentably fail its adept in the 
larger and more varied world outside, and, in the last two 
acts, InMe is amply humiliated because of his signal ingrati- 
tude to his benefactress. To inculcate this lesson, Colman had 
worked one of Addison’s Spectators* into a pleasing opera, 
not without touches of romantic imagination. Yarico’s appeal 
to Inkle — 

g., act. Y, sc. r: Norland, while still unreconciled to Ms danghter, has 
adopted her lost son. The smalt boy appears on the stage and intuitively 
recognises his mother. 

* Two to One (1784) and Turk and no Turk (1785). 

^ Act m, sc. 3. 

4 Taken by Addison &om Ligon’s History of Barbadoes. 
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Come, come, let’s go. I always feared these cities. Let’s fly 
and seek the woods; and th^e we’ll wander hand in hand together. 
No care vex us then. We’ll let the day glide by in idleness; 
and you sTiall sit in the shade and watch the simbeams playing on 
the teook, while I sing the song that pleases you — 

almost suggests Paul et Virginie, and must have sounded like 
music from a strange world to an English eighteenth centtuy 
audience. Most of Colman’s operas develop even more fanci- 
ful situations, though he softraied their improbability by placing 
his scenes in wild and romantic periods such as the wars of the 
Roses,* the Hundred Years’ war,* and the Moorish wars in 
Spain,* or in an old English mansion of the time of Charles I.< 
In every case, the chief characters have the sentimental gen- 
tility which ^ectators admired and they are attended by 
servants whose uncouth manners and doglike fidelity do duty 
for humour. Such poverty of inspiration became only too 
apparent when Colman discarded picturesque settings and 
produced plays of modem life. TTie Heir at Law (1797) pre- 
sents, indeed, in Pangloss, the stage pedant, compounded of 
servility, avarice and scholasticism, a character worthy of old 
comedy, and John Bull, in Job Thomberry, a sentimental type 
which, nevertheless, still lives. Colman’s other attempts at 
comedy are not worth disinterring. 

Thomas Morton, who was first known to the public by 
Columbus ( 1792 ), copied from Marmontel’s Les Incas, and 
who first achieved success with The Way to get Married ( 1796 ),® 
modelled his plays on the accepted type. But, amid all the 
eighteenth century sentiment and stage claptrap of incriminat- 
ing documents, mistaken identities and sudden recognitions, 
he has flashes of whimsicality which carry the reader forward 
to early Victorian humour. In The Way to get Married, 
Tangent first meets Julia (his destined bride) when, in a fit 
of high spirits, he has girded himself with an apron and jumped 
behind the counter, to serve Alspice’s customers. When Miss 

* Battle of Hexham (1789). 

* Surrender of Calais (1791). 

* The Mountaineers (1793). The plot is borrowed from Bon Quixtde. 

* The Iron Chest (1796). (Same theme as the novd CalA Williams.') 

s It had a run of forty-one mghts. 
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Sapless’s will is read, her disappointed relatives learn that 
Caustic is appointed trustee of the fortune to be bestowed on 
any young woman about to be married who may please this 
misog3mist. Dick Dashall is not an aristocratic debauchee 
but a city speculator, who takes his first derk out hunting 
and arranges his business deals “ when the hounds are at fault !” * 
In A Cure for the Heartache (1797), the two Rapids, father and 
son, engaged in the tailoring business, rouse genuine laughter 
by their erratic attempts to play the gentleman. In Speed 
the Plou^ dame Ashfield’s frequsit allusions to Mrs. Grundy* 
have made that name proverbial. Even in The School of 
R^orm (1805), Lord Avondale’s sordid accomplice Tyke 
combines, with his innate felony, eccentricity and dry humour. 

Holcroft, Mrs. Inchbald, Colman the younger and Morton 
by no means monopolised the attention of playgoers. They 
had to compete with innumerable farces, pantomimes and 
burlettas from the pens of Reynolds, O’Keeffe, Dibdin, Vaughan, 
Macnally, Cobb, Hoare and with many French and German 
adaptations, especially from Kotzebue. In 1789, Re3molds, 
to some extent, reverted to the examples of the classical school 
in The Dramatist. The plot is extrav^antly impossible; but 
the minor characters are wdl conceived. Lord Scratch, the 
newly-made peer, intoxicated by his unaccustomed position; 
Ennui, who entertains the audience by boring the other char- 
acters, and indd^tally, satirises the man of fashion by imi- 
tating his ways and, above all. Vapid, the dramatist, who 
disconcerts the company by his unforeseen and inopportxme 
invitations, all belong to legitimate comedy. O’Keeffe 
achieved the same quality of merit with Wild Oats (1791). 
The play shows how young Harry Thunder, in a passing fit of 
recklessness, runs away from Portsmouth academy and joins 
a company of strolling players. We might have expected an 
interesting picture of the vagrant actor’s life; but the preju- 
dices of the public confined the chief action to genteel society. 
Only the character of Rover, the irrepressible and impecunious 
comedian, is conceived in the true comic Cumberland, 

who had really been the first to influence the dosing phase of 

* Act n, sc. 2. 

* See, espedally, act u, sc. 3. 
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liiis period of dramatic history, continued unceasingly to 
supply the theatre. His prolific industry produced nothing 
more noteworthy tTian The Jew (1794), 3 . rehabilitation of that 
nation, in which Sheva, after a diq)lay of Hebrew frugality, 
suddenly shows Christian loving-kindness, and saves Sir 
Stephen Bertram’s family from disunion by an unexpected 
act of generosity. 

Bad as all these playwrights are, it is surprising that their 
work was no poorer. Throughout the period, the men who 
wrote for the theatre were gradually finding themselves en- 
riaved to the demoralising exigencies of stage-carpentry and 
scenic display. This influence, at once the effect and the 
cause of dramatic decadence, began to appear as early as 1656 
in The Siege of Shades, and, when Jeremy Collier shamed the 
theatre out of its chief source of amusement, managers availed 
themselves of “for^gn monsters,” such as French dancers and 
posture-makers, in order to retain the patronage of the old 
school. Henceforth, the stage never recovered its mspired 
simplicity. By the second half of the eighteenth century, 
spectacles were one of the chief attractions of the theatre. In 
1761, Walpole describes how Garrick exhibited the coronation 
with a real bonfire and a real mob, while Rich was about to 
surpass this display by introducing a dinner for the knights 
of the Bath and for the barons of the Cinque ports. * In 1772, 
the English Roscius was represented on the title-page of a 
pamphlet treading on the works of Shakespeare, with the 
subjoined motto: 

Behold the Muses Rosdus sue in vain. 

Tailors and carpenters usurp the reign;* 

and, in 1776, Colman, at the request of Sheridan, produced 
New Brooms, an ironical commendation of the opera’s popular- 
ity. In 1789, stage-managership was so far an attraction in 
itself that the same Colman was content to portray, not the 
manners of his age, but Hogarth’s print of the Enraged Musi- 
cian, tmder the title Ut Pictura Poesis. In 1791 , Cymon, though 
an execrable play, was revived and had a run of thirty or forty 

* Letter to the Countess of Aflesbuiy 10 Oct, 1761. Mrs. P. Toynbee’s ed., 
toL V, p. 133. 

* The Theatres. A poetical dissection. By Sir Nicholas Nipdose, BaroneL 
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nights, because the piece concluded with a pageant of a hundred 
knights and a representation of a toumay. In 1794, Macbeth 
was staged with a lake of real water. By the end of the cen- 
tury, the theatre-going public had so far lost the dramatic 
sense that the audiences of Bristol and Bath clamoured for the 
contemptible witches’ dance which Kemble had suppressed in 
his rendering of Macbeth , ' and London society made a fashion- 
able entertainment out of “Monk” Lewis’s pantomimic 
melodramas* and a little boy’s® ludicrous appearance in great 
tragic rdUs. 

Such attractions as these had definitely degraded the scope 
and province of the theatre. It has already been shown how 
many tendencies hastened the perversion of the stage; how the 
thoughtful and studious turned to the novel; how the unpre- 
tentious developed a domestic culture of thar own; and how 
the lovers of variety and magnificence were left to encourage in 
the theatre that brilliance and sense of social distinction whidi 
have evCT since been one of its attractions. It remains to 
point out how deeply realistic scenery vitiated the very ^irit 
of dramatic representation. A play is a contrivance for reveal- 
ing what goes on in the mind, first by means of mannaisms 
and costumes, which are mannerisms to be looked at, and then 
by words and actions. But, as the characters of a great play 
move and speak on the stage, the ^ctator follows these indi- 
cations with something more than impersonal interest. He is 
vaguely conscious of his own world of thought and activily 
behind the characters, and, all through the performance, his 
sympathy or imagination transforms the players into parables 
of his philosophy of life.^ Even ludicrous t3^es, such as Boba- 
dill or Lord Poppington, in some sort embody his own sense 
of comedy; even the great tragedies of destiny, such as Oedipus 
or Lear, in some way symbolise his unrealised day-dreams of 

* 1802. * See bibliography. 

5 W. H. W. Betty’s meteoric career b^pa at the age of twelve, at and 

Dublin, in 1803. By 1804, he was established in popular favour at Covent garden 
and Drury lane. In 1805, he appeared at both theatres alternately, acting, 
amongst other parts, Romeo, Hamlet, Macbeth and Richard the Third. His 
last appearance as a boy actor was at Bath in 1808. See bibliography, under 
Theatrical Pamphlets. 

< Cf. Goethe, Shakespeare als TheaUrdichier (1826), Genau genommen, so ist 
nichts theatraHsch, als was fur die Augen zugleich symbolisch ist: eine wichtige 
Handlung, die auf eine noch wichtigere deutet. 
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Kfe and death. It is in this way that players are the abstract 
and brief chronide of the tune. Hence, elaborate scenery 
need not hamper the true purpose of the drama, provided only 
that the decorations preserve an atmosphere of unreality and 
leave the imagination free to interpret the acting. But, as 
soon as the q)irit of make-believe is killed by realistic staging, 
the spectator loses touch with himself. He no longer enjoys 
the play as a wonderful and impossible crystallisation of his 
sentiments, nor can he give the characters the peculiar, im- 
aginative setting which makes them a part of his mind. His 
attention is diverted by painted canvas and well-drilled “supers” 
or, at best, he is forced to leave his own world outside and to 
enter into the lives and enviromnent of the dramatis persona. 
Innovations of costume rendered this disillusion more complete. 
In the da3rs of Quin, the characters appeared in a conventional 
dress, incongruous to us because unfamiliar, which raised the 
actors above the limitations of actual existence and made them 
denizens of the suggestive stage-world. But, when Garrick 
played Macbeth in a scarlet and gold military uniform and 
dressed Hotspur in a laced frock and Ramillies wig, he was 
introducing realism, which destroyed the universality of the 
characters;^ so that, after two generations of the new tradition, 
neither Lamb nor Hazlitt could endure to see Shake^eare 
acted; and Goethe, at a time* when the picture stage had firm 
hold of Germany regarded Shakeq)eare more as a poet to be 
read in seclusion than as a dramatist to be appreciated in the 
theatre. Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that the genius 
of actors and the enterprise of managers have still k^t alive 
the attention of scholars and poets, and this educated interest 
will one day succeed in effecting the reunion of literature with 
stagecraft. But, in the meanwhile, authors, from the Georgian 
period onwards, have found that the drama of universal appeal 
misses fire amid realistic accessories, and they have endeavoured 
to give their audiences glimpse into the bypaths and artificial- 
ities of life, thus usurping the functions of the novel. 

‘ Cf. Goethe, Shakespeare als Dichter Sberhau^ (n.d.), Niemand hat das 
naterielle Kostem mehr verachtet als er; er kenst lecht gut das inueie Mensch- 
enkostOm and hier gleichen alle. 

* I. e., Regdn fir Schaitspieler (1803}, § 83, Das Theater ist als dn figurloses 
Tableau anzusehen, worin der Schau^nder die StoSage macht. 
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The Growth of the Later Novel 

T he contents of the present chapter may seem at first 
sight, and that not merely to ill-informed persons, like 
those of a badly assorted omnibus-box. Indeed, unless 
the reader has at once fallen into the right point of view, the 
more he knows the more Hkely he is to see wrong. Amory, 
he may say, was bom well within the seventeenth century. 
Peacock died when only the last third of the nineteenth had 
yet to run. Here are two centuries, or nearly so, to be covered 
in one chapter. Aloreover, the characteristics of the various 
novelists to be noticed do not admit, at least in some cases, 
of any obvious classification of a serious and scientific kind. 
What has John Bunch to do with Belinda, or St. Leon with 
Gryll Grange? 

It is not necessary to be very careful in order to answer 
these questions. In the first place, the remarkable longevity 
and the peculiar circumstances of the oldest and the youngest 
members of the group render mere chronology singularly de- 
ceptive. It appears to be tme that the author of John Bunch 
•was bom (though the exact year is not certain) not more than 
two or three years after the revolution of 1688 : and it is certain 
that Peacock died in 1866. But Amory did not publish 
(though he may have ■writtai them earlier) his Memoirs of 
Several Ladies till he vras nearly sixty-five, or John Btmde till 
he ■was nearly seventy, while GryU Grange, though it appeared 
only six years before its author’s death and has a wonderful 
absence of glaring Rip-'van-Winkleism, is, in general concep- 
tion, identical with its author’s work of forty years earlier. 
And so we at once reduce the almost two hundred years of the 
first calculation to a modest sixty or sev^ty at most. 

315 
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But there is a good deal more than this. Not only do the 
authors here dealt with represent the work of a manageable 
and definite, if imm ature, stage in the histoiy of the English 
novel, but they also, by the very absence of their contem- 
poraries Scott and Jane Austen, represent a transition, of the 
highest historical interest, between the great “quadrilateral” 
of the mid-eighteenth century novel and the immense develop- 
ment of the kind which Scott and Jane Austen themsdves 
were to usher in for the nineteenth century. Some of them, 
but by no means all, are, in a way, failures. All, or almost ah, 
represent experiment, sometimes in partly mistaken kinds, 
lilfft the terror novel of Mrs. Radcliffe and Lewis, sometimes 
in “sports” of individual and somewhat eccentric talent or 
genius, like the humour romances of Peacock. But, excq)t in 
the latter case, and even there, perhaps, to some smaU extent, 
they ah give evidence that the novel has not yet found its 
main way or ways — ^that it is, if not exactly in the whdemess, 
scarcely at home in the promised land. Hardly a single one 
of our company, with the possible exception of Maria Edge- 
worth, can be said to be purely normal: and even her normality 
was sorely interfered with by her father’s eccentricities, by 
circumstances of this and that kind and, not least, perhaps, by 
an absence both of critical supervision and of creative audacity 
in herself. 

Although John Buncle, by name at least, has a certain 
notoriety; although it was made the subject, by a great critic, 
of a criticism quite as debatable as, and only less debated than. 
Lamb’s on Thomas Heywood; although it has been several 
times reprinted and has, at any rate, pleased some good wits 
mightily, it appears to be still very little known. And, as to 
its more than eccentric author scarcely any facts seem to be 
accessible except that he knew, or said he knew. Swift, that 
he was an Irishman and that, in his later years, at any rate, 
he lived in London. It is customary to call Amory mad; but, 
after repeated reading of his chief book and a fair study of his 
other work, the present writer has not been able to discover 
signs of anything more than the extremest eccentricity. He 
was, indeed, compact of “crazes,” in the milder and more 
usual meaning of that word; and he indulged them without 
stint and without mercy. A pasaonate Unitarian, or, as he 
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preferred to call it, a "Christiaii-Deist”; an eager student of 
several humane subjects, especially Roman antiquities, and 
of some sciences, especially those connected with medicine; 
by no means a bad critic of literature, who almost literally 
anticipates Macaulay, in his estimate of Rymer; devoted to 
“the ladies,” always in a strictly, though rather oddly, virtuous 
way; almost equally devoted to good food and good drink; 
a most imaginative desciiber of, and wanderer in, picturesque 
scenery — ^he composes his books by means of a succession of 
“screeds,” devoted helter-skelter to all these subjects, and to 
a great many more. 

This method, or contempt of method, Amoiy applies, in 
his two books, with the most extravagant faithftdness. In the 
case of the earlier, indeed. Memoirs of Several Ladies, it is ap- 
plied in such a fashion that all but the most exceptionally 
equipped readers had very much better begin with the second, 
John Buncle itsdf . There is enough of amusing matter, and of 
positive, though most eccentric, quality befitting a novel, to 
induce one to go back to the Memoirs; it is more than probable 
that a first introduction to the Memoirs might effectually 
prevent the reader from going on to the rest of the work, or 
from ever taking up anything else written by its author. 
Amory’s announced, and, probably, quite serious, intention 
was to give biographies of eighteen ladies, as well as of “the 
beautiful ls3q)hena and Judith the charming Hebrew,” with 
“occasional accounts” of others. He has actually devoted a 
stout volume of more than five hundred pages almost wholly 
to one person, Mrs. Marinda Benlow or Bruce, or, rather, to 
Mrs. Marinda and aU the other subjects described or adum- 
brated above, including a voyage to the Hebrides, continual 
raids cm “the destructive theology of Athanasius,” a long 
introduction to “Mrs. Monkhouse of Paterdale” [r»c] “on the 
banks of the river Glenkroden” [otc] and a large postscript of 
an even more miscellaneous character. The French phrase 
about a book “letting itself be read” is suflSciently familiar: 
it is scarcdy extravagant to say that these Memoirs absolutely 
refuse to submit themselves to reading, except in the fashion 
of the most dogged taskwork. 

In John Buncle itself, Amory diows himself able to talk, 
or write, a little more like a man, if not of this, yet of his own 
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eccentric, world. The hero becomes less nebulous: in fax:t, he 
is, at least, of the world of Dickens, when he sits down in the 
highest state of contentment, and, in fact, of positive carol, to 
a pound of steak, a quart of peas, another (or several others) 
of strong ale and divers cuts of fine bread. There has to be 
more and swifter handling to enable him to get through his 
allowance of more than half-a-dozen wives, all ravishingly 
beautiful; all strictly virtuous and rigidly Christian-Deist; 
most of them learned in arts and sciences, sacred and profane, 
and capable, sometimes, at least, of painting “at the same time” 
pictures of Arcadia and of the crucifixion. They are generally 
discovered in some wild district of the north of England, where 
the hero, after perilous adventures, comes upon a perfectly 
civilised mansion, usually on the shore of a lake; introduces 
himself; is warmly received by both fathers and daughters 
(it is noteworthy that mothers rarely appear) ; argues on points 
human and divine; marries; soon buries his wife; and proceeds 
to console himself, after an interval more or less short, in 
circumstances slightly varied in detail but generically identical. 

And yet, though it is impossible to give any true description 
of it which riiall not make it seem preposterous, the book is 
not a mere sandwich of dulness and extravagance. There is 
no doubt that the quality which recommended it to HazHtt, 
and made him compare it to Rabelais, is his own favourite 
“gusto.” One might almost think that Amory had set him- 
self to oppose, by anticipation, not merely the school of “sensi- 
bility” which was becoming fashionable in his own time, but 
the developments, nearly a century later, which produced 
Jacopo Ortis and Obermann. Btmde has his sorrows, and, 
despite his facility of self-consolation, neither mood appears 
to be in the least insincere, still less hj^pocritical. But, sorrow 
is not his business in life, nor, de^ite his passion for argument, 
introspection of any kind. It is his business to enjoy; and he 
appears to enjoy everything, the peas and the antiquarian 
enquiries, the theological discusrions and the beautiful young 
ladies who join in them, the hairbreadth escapes and the lovely 
prospects, nay, even the company of a scoundrel with some 
character, like Curll. Hazlitt was perfectly right in selecting 
the passage describing Bunde’s visits with his friends the 
Dublin “bloods” (some of them, apparently, greater scoondrds 
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than Curll himself) to an alehouse on the seashore. This 
display of mood is one of the most remarkable things of its 
kind, and the wonder of it is not lessened when we remember 
that it was published, if not written, by a man of seventy. 
That there is, practically, nothing — either real or factitious — 
of the sense of regret for the past is less surprising than that 
the gusto is itself not factitious in the least — ^that it is perfectly 
fresh, spontaneous and, as it were, the utterance of a full- 
blooded undergraduate. In none of the four great contem- 
porary novelists is there this absolute spontaneity — ^not even 
in Fielding; and Amory ought to have due credit for it. 

With the final remark that this development of the eccen- 
tric novel, towards the close of the first great harvest of the 
novel itself, is, as a historical fact, worthy of no little attention, 
we may pass to another single figure, and single book, also, in 
a way, eccentric, but towering far above Amory in genius, 
and standing alone; later than the great novelists of 1740-70; 
earlier than the abundant novel-produce of the revolutionary 
period; exactly contemporary with no one of much mark in 
the novel except Miss Burney, and as different from her as the 
most ingenious imagination could devise — ^to Beckford and 
Vathek. 

It cannot be denied that a great part of Beckford’s celebrity 
is derived from, and has been always maintained by, sources 
which appeal to the more vulgar kinds of human intoiest. 
His wealth, which, even at the present day, would be reckoned 
great, and which, for his time, was immense and almost incred- 
ible; his lavish and fantastic expenditure of it; his pose as a 
misanthropic, or, at least, recluse, voluptuary; his eccentricities 
of all sorts; his distinguished connections; and even his long 
life — ^were powerful attractions of this kind to the vulgar. 
But there is no doubt that his literary powers were great : and 
not much doubt that, though his circumstances, possibly, 
circumscribed the exercise of them, they helped, to some extent, 
to produce the colotu and character of his best work. It is 
a curious fact, but one attested by not a few instances, that 
men of narrow, or only moderately affluent, circumstances do 
not deal happily with imaginations of unbounded luxury. 
Fonthill and the means which created or supported it enabled 
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Beckford to enlarge things still further and satisfactorily for 
the purposes of Samarah and Istakar. 

Had he not written the unique romance which begins in one 
of these places and ends in (or below) the other, Beckford 
would s till have had elaims by no means insignificant to a 
position in literature, although his other work in the way of 
fiction* is not great, his various travels, the bibliography of 
whidi is rather complicated, are of quality high above the 
average,® and his early skit in art criticism (A History off 
Extraordinary Painters) is extremely clever. Nevertheless, 
for all but anecdotic or very minute literary history, Beckford 
is Vathek. 

This tale itself is not free from a certain overlay of delibe- 
rate eccentricity. As we read it in English, it is not Beckford’s 
own work (though finally revised by him), but that of a certain 
Samuel Henley, surreptitiously published and translated from 
the French, which, Beckford said (if he said it),» he had written 
in three days and two nights, thereby bringing on severe illness. 
Other reports say that he took something like a year over it. 
The matter, which will remind some readers of incidents in 
the life of Balzac, is of little real importance. And, perhaps, 
it is not too “spoilsport” to observe that three days and two 
nights means about sixty-four hours and that Vathek does not 
extend beyond about eighty or ninety at most of pages like 
the present. Anybody who could write it at all, and had 
thought the lines of it out beforehand, could write three or 
four pages of it in an hour, have from thirty to forty left for 
food, sleep and the resting of his wrist — ^the strength of which 
latter would be the chief part of the wonder. 

* Modem Novel Writing or the Elegant Enthusiast (1796), a satire not qtdte 
•‘brought off”; and Azemia (1797), under the pseudonym “ Jenks.” 

» The earKer parts appeared first in 1783 as Dreams^ Waking Thoughts and 
Incidents, and display a rather juvenile coxcombiy and jauntiness, no doubt due 
to the imitation of Sterne, but blended with much really fanciful writing. He 
suppressed most of the copies, and castigated the book severely when he re- 
printed it, fifty years later, with Letters from Portugal (1834), which are of very 
great merit. 

i His interlocutor and reporter, Cyras Redding, labours under something of 
the same doubt as to his “security” which attached to Bardolph. But large 
and trustworthy additions have recently be^ made to our knowledge of Beckford 
and his work by Lewis Melville, who has, also, at last rescued, from something 
hke oblivion in the Hamilton an^ives, the Episodes to be dealt with below. 
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Whether, however, Vaihek had been written in three days, 
or three weeks, or three months, or three years, its Eterary 
value would be affected not one jot. It is an Arabian tale of 
the familiar kind into which Andiony Hamilton and Voltaire 
had infused western sarcasm. The hero, grandson of Haroun, 
exaggerates the, by no means small, defects of his ancestor’s 
character, and has very few of his merits, if any. He is what 
is now called a megalomaniac in everything: and, after a course 
of comparatively harmless luxury, devotes himself, partly 
under the influence of his sorceress mother, Carathis, to the 
direct service of Eblis. Crime now follows crime; and, though, 
in his journey towards the haunted ruins of Istakar (the site 
of the purgatory of Solomon and the inferno of Eblis himself), 
he conceives an at least human and natural passion for the 
beautiful Nouronihar, she is as much intoxicated by the 
prospect of supernatural power as he is himself. They 
are at last introduced, by a subordinate fiend, to the famous 
haE of Eblis, where, after a short interval, they meet with 
their due reward — ^the eternal torture of a burning heart — 
as they wander amid riches, ^lendours, opportunities ci 
knowledge and all the other treacherous and bootless ^ts 
ofheE. 

It is hardly possible to praise this conclusion too highly: 
it is almost Milton in arabesque, and, though Beckford has 
given himself insufficient space to develop Uie character of 
Nouronihar (Vathek himself, it must be confessed, has very 
Httle), there are hints and outlines which are almost Shake- 
spearean. What opinion may be formed of the matter which 
leads up to this conclusion will depend almost entirely upon 
temperament. It has, in parts, been called, but to some judg- 
ments, never is, duE: it is certainly in parts, grotesque, extra- 
vagant and even nasty. But Beckford could plead sufficient 
“local colour’’ for it, and a contrast, again almost Shakespear- 
ean, between the flickering farce atrocities of the beginning 
and the sombre magnificence of the end. Beckford’s claims, 
in fact, rest on the half-score or even half-dozen pages towards 
the end: but these pages are hard to paraEel in the later 
Eterature of prose fiction. 

There are, however, some points not directly touching the 
Eterary merit of Vathek, which can hardly be left quite un- 
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liajadled even, in the small space available here. It has been 
said that the tale was written in French and handed over by 
its author to Samuel Henley to translate. The translation, 
even with Beckford’s own revision, is not impeccable, and 
sometimes fails strangely in idiom.* It is, however, better to 
read the book in the translation than in the original, which 
brings out too forcibly the resemblance to Hamilton and Vol- 
taire: and eighteenth century French is not equal to the hall 
of EbHs. The circumstances of the actual publication are 
strange and not entirely comprdbensible. That Henley, after 
much shilly-^allying on Beckford’s part, should have “forced 
the card” and published it without the author’s permission, 
is not very surprising; but why he gave it out as “translated 
from the Arabic” has never been satisfactorily explained. 
Beddord, for once reasonably enraged, publidied the French 
as soon as he could; but he did not include the Episodes which 
are referred to at the end, and which are congruous enough in 
The Arabian Nights fashion. He showed than, later, to some 
men of letters, including Rogers; but he never published them, 
and it is only recently that they have appeared, edited in 
French by Lewis Melville, and very well translated into English 
by Sir F^rank Marzials. It would have been a pity if they 
had perilled or remained unknown: but they can hardly be 
said to add to the greatness of Vathek, though they are not 
unworthy of their intended shrine. The first is a sort of doublet 
of the main story, a weaker Vathdr, prince Alasi, being here 
actually made worse by a more malignant Nouronihar, princess 
Firouzkah. The heroine of the second is a peri of some charm, 
but her husband, Barkiaroldi, is a repulsive and uninteresting 
scoundrel. By far the most striking is the last, the loves of 
the brother and sister prince Kalilah and princess Zulkais, 
which Beckford has left unfinidied: whether from actual 
change of mind and taste or from one of his inniimftrfl.h1fl 
caprices and indolences, it is difficult to say. 

‘ The strangest of these errors is one which the present writer has never seen 
noticed. After the malodoroos and murderous sacrifice to Eblis, when Vathek 
and his mother carouse, the French has the very ordinary phrase that Carathis 
faisait raison d the various toasts of her son. “Do right” or “do reason” is 
actually English in the same sense of pledging and counterpledging; but Henley 
writes: “failed not to supply a reason for every bumper,” which, if not quite 
nonsense, is quite wrong sense. 
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The revolutionary novel of Godwin, Holcroft, Mrs. Inch- 
bald and Bage may be said to be the first instance (unless the 
novel of sensibility be allowed a position in the same line) of 
fiction proper (as distinguished from religious or other allegory) 
succumbing to purpose: and there may be some who would 
say that the inevitable evil of the connection showed itself 
at once. Here, of course, the French originals are obvious 
and incontestable. Rousseau in aU the four, Diderot, to no 
small extent, in Bage, supply, to those who know them, com- 
mentaries or parallel texts, as it were, to be read with CalA 
Williams and A Simple Story, Anna St. Ives and Hermsprong. 
But the difference, not merely of genius, but of circumstance 
and atmosphere, is most remarkable. 

Godwin, though he wrote three early novels of which even 
biographers have been able to say little or nothing, and which 
fail to leave the slightest effect on the most industrious searchers 
out of them, produced nothing of importance in this kind till 
long after Holcroft, who, indeed, was a much older man. But 
Caleb Williams (1794) is the most famous and St. Leon (1799), 
with all its misplanning and even unreadableness, the most 
original, of the group; so we may begin with Godwin. 

Both the books mentioned are closely connected with 
Political Justice, to the account of which, elsewhere,* reference 
must be made: their successors Fleetwood (1805), MandeoiUe 
(1817) and Cloudesley (1830), though they can hardly be said 
to be alien in temper, have far less distinction, and it is doubt- 
ful whether anyone now living has read them twice. The 
present writer, some years ago, found a first reading severe 
enough exercise to indispose him towards repetiticm of it, 
though Fleetwood, perhaps, is worth reading once. CalA 
Williams, on the other hand, has been repeatedly reprinted 
and has, undoubtedly, exercised real fascination on a large 
number of well-qualified readers. It is, indeed, usual to praise 
it; and, in such work (for novels are meant to please, and, if 
they please, there is little more to be said), it is unnecessary 
and, indeed, idle to affect exception. The book is certainly 
full of ingenuity; and the doubles and checks and fresh starts 
of the criminal Falkland and his half unwilling servant and de- 
tective Caleb display that molelike patience and consecutiveness 
> See ante, Cbap. n. 
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which <1ist.ingiiish Godwin’s thought throughout his work. 
To some tastes, however, not only is the “nervous impression 
(as Flaubert called it, in a phrase of great critical value) dis- 
agreeable, but there is an additional drawback in the total 
inability which they, at least, feel to sympathise with eithar 
master or -man- If, at about half way in the length of the 
actual book, Falkland could have been made to commit a 
second murder on Caleb and be hanged for it, the interest 
would, to these tastes, have been considerably improved. 
Still, Caleb Williams has, generally, been found exciting. St. 
Leon, though some have thought it “terrible,” has more often 
inctirred the charge of dtdness. It is dull, and, yet, strangely 
enough, one feels, as, at least in the cases above referred to, 
one does not feel in respect of Caleb Williams, that it just 
misses being a masterpiece. It represents that curious element 
of “occultism” which mixed itself largely with the revolution- 
aiy temper, and is associated for all time in literature with 
the names of Cagliostro and Mesmer. It contains the best 
examples of Godwin’s very considerable, if rather artificial, 
power of ornate writing. The character of the hax)ine or 
part-heroine Marguerite (who has always been supposed to 
be intended for a study of the author’s famous wtfe Mary 
WoUstonecraft), if, again, a little convaitional, is, really, 
sympathetic. Had the thing been more completdy brought 
off, one might even have pardoned, though it would have been 
hardly possible not to notice, the astonishing anachronisms, 
not merely of actual fact, but of style and diction, which dis- 
tinguish almost the whole group dealt with in this chapter, and 
which were only done away with by Scott in the historical or 
quasi-historical novel. And, it is of great importance, espe- 
cially in a historical survey, to ranember that, when the pro- 
blem of the authordiip of the Waverley Novels presented itself, 
persons of very high competence did not dismiss as preposter- 
ous the notion that Godwin might be “the Great Unknown.” 
In fact, he had, as these two books show, and as others do 
not wholly disprove, not a few of the characteristics of a novel- 
ist, and of a great one. He could make a plot ; he could imagine 
character; and he could write. What derived him of the 
position he might have reached was the constant presence of 
purpose, the constant absence of humour and the frequent 
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ladk, almost more fatal still, of anything like passion. The 
cold-bloodedness of Godwin and his lack of hnmotir were, to 
some extent, sources of power to him in writings likft Political 
Justice; they destroyed all hope of anything but abnormal 
success in novel-writing. 

His friend and senior, Holcroft,* possessed both htimour 
and passion, as his plays and his posdbly "doctored” Autobio~ 
graphy show; nor is humour absent from his first novel Alwyn 
(1780), which, however, does not really belong to the class we 
are discussing, but is a livdy semi-picaresque working up of 
the author’s odd, youthful experiences on the stage and else- 
where. The much later Anna St. Ives (1792) and Hugh Trevor 
(1794) are s imil ar in general temper to Caleb Williams and, 
indeed, to Political Justice itsdf, of which some would have 
Holcroft to have been the real inspirer. Unfortunately, the 
interest, which, as was said above, must be allowed to God- 
win’s chief novel has never, it is believed, been discovered by 
any recent reader in these two long and dull vindications, by 
means of fiction, of the liberty, equality and fraternity, clap- 
trap; though, at the time, they undoubtedly interested and 
affected minds in a state of exaltation such as Coleridge’s and 
Southey’s. Holcroft’s very considerable dramatic faculty, 
and his varied e^erience of life, still enable him, e^edally in 
Anna St. Ives, to mterq)erse some scenes of a rather livelier 
character than the rest; but it is very questionable whether 
it is worth anyone’s while to seek them out in a desert of dreary 
declamation and propagandist puppet-mongering. 

Mrs. Inchbald,* like Holcroft, was an intimate friend of 
Godwin; indeed, die was one of those ralher numerous persons 
whom that most marriage-seeking of misogamists wished to 
marry before he fell into the dutches of Mrs. Clairmont. 
Pretty, dever, an accomplidied actress, an industrious woman 
of letters, with an unblemished character in very queer sodety, 
but, very deddedly, a flirt — ^there was, perhaps, none of these 
rather heterogeneous qualities or acddents which, ta ken in 
connection with the others, was not useful to her as a novdist; 
and by her novels she has lived. A Simple Story has always 

* See ante, Cba,p. jcn. * See ante. Chap. xn. 
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been more or less popular: and the curiously “modem” novd 
Nature and Art, in which a judge sentences to death a woman 
whom he has formerly seduced, from time to time receives 
attention. In both, her dramatic experience — ^for she was 
pla3rwright as well as actress — enabled her to hit upon strong 
situations and not contemptibly constructed character; while 
her purely literary gift enabled her to clothe them in good form. 
But the criticism passed on her — ^that prevalent ideas on edu- 
caticm and social convention spoil the work of a real artist — 
is tme, except that a real artist would not have allowed the 
foiling. Mrs. Inchbald stands apart from Godwin and Hol- 
croft, on the one side, and from Bage, on the other, in the fact 
that, as some, though not many, other people have done, she 
combined sincere religious belief (she was a lifelong Roman 
catholic) with revolutionary political notions; and this saved 
her, in books as in life, from some blemishes which appear in 
others of the group. But the demon of extra-literary purpose 
left the marks of his daws on her. 

Robert Bage, the last of this quartette, is differentiated 
from them by the fact that he is not unfrequently amusing, 
while the others seldom succeed in causing amusement. Sir 
Walter Scott has been sometimes foimd fault with, first, be- 
cause he induded some of Bage’s books in the “Ballant3me 
novels,” and, secondly, because he did not indude what he 
himself, certainly with some inconsistency, allowed to be the 
best (which was also the last), Hermprong or Man as he is not 
(1796). He also omitted the earlier Man as he is (1792) and 
The fair Syrian (1787) but gave the three others. Mount Hen- 
neth (1781), Barham Downs (1784) and James Wallace (1788). 
There is, perhaps, some ground for approving his practice at 
the expense of his precept. Bage, a quaker who became a free- 
thinker, was an active man of business, and did not take to 
novel-writing tiU he was advanced in life. As was said above, 
though there is much of Rousseau in him, there is almost more 
of Diderot, and even a good deal of Voltaire; and, it was from 
the latter two of the trio that he derived the free speech as 
well as free thinking for which even a critic and editor so wisely 
and honestly free from squeamishness as Scott had to apologise. 
As the titles of his two last novds show, and as the dates of 
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them may explain, they are the most deeply imbued with 
purpose. Hermsprong himself, in fact — and one cannot but 
think must have been perceived to be by his author’s shrewd- 
ness — ^is something very like a caricature. He is “the natural 
man*’ — or, rather, the extremdy unnatural one — ^who, some- 
how, ^eds all tradition in religion, politics and morals; and 
who, as we may put it, in a combination of vemacularities, 
“comes all rig^t out of his own head.’’ He is, also, very duU. 
Man as he is possesses rather more liveliness; but The fair 
Syrian (of which even the British museum seems to possess 
only a French translation) is duller than Hermsprong. James 
Wallace admits a good deal of sentimentality; but Mount 
Henneth and Barham Downs, though they have much which 
suggests the French substantive fatrasie and the French ad- 
jective saug^enu — ^though it is also quite dear, now and then, 
that Bage is simply following his great Englidi predecessors, 
especially Fielding and Sterne — ^have, like Jlfa« as he is, and 
perhaps, in greater measure, a sort of unrefined liveliness, 
which carries them off, and which Scott, who was almost 
equally as good a judge of his kind of wares as a producer of 
them, no doubt recognised. Bage, in fact, when he leaves 
revolutionary politics and ethics on one side, and indulges what 
Scott did not sample to call his “genius,” can give us people 
who are more of this world than the folk of almost any of his con- 
temporaries in novel-writing, except Fanny Bumey earlier, and 
Maria Edgeworth later. His breeding, his drcumstances and, 
perhaps, his temper, were not such as to enable him to know 
quite what to do with these live personages — ^but they are there. 

To say that Maria Edgeworth herself holds really an out- 
lying position in the group of revolutionary novelists may 
seems absurd to some readers; but there are others who will 
take the statement as a mere matter of course. In both temper 
and temperament, no one could have less of the revolutionary 
spirit; but the influence of the time, and, stiU more, that of her 
father, coloured the whole of her earlier and middle work. 
There is no doubt that Richard Edgeworth — ^who was a sort 
of John Btmcle revived in the fledi and with the manners of a 
modem gentleman — affected his daughter’s work very much 
for the worse, by the admixture of purpose and preachment 
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wHcli he either induced her to make or (in some cases, pretty 
certainly) intruded on his own account. But it is possible 
that, without this influence, she would have written less or 
not at all. 

The influence was itself derived from the earlier and less 
aggressive — or, at least, less anarchic — side of the French 
philosophe movement — ethical, economic, humanitarian, rather 
than politically or religiously revolutionary. Marmontel 
(not oi^y or mainly in the actual title Moral Tales) was, per- 
haps, the most powerful single influence with the Edgeworths; 
there is practically nothing of Voltaire or Diderot, and not 
much of Rousseau, except on the educational side. If, as was 
admitted above, this element may have had a certain stimu- 
lating effect, it certainly affected the products of that stimula- 
tion injuriously. But, fortunately. Miss Edgeworth’s native 
genius (we need not be afraid to use the word in regard to her, 
though Scott may have been too liberal m appl3ring it to Bage) 
did not allow itself to be wholly suppressed either by her 
French models or by her father’s interference. It found its 
way in three different directions, producing, in all, work which 
wants but a little, if, in some instances, it wants even that, 
to be of the very first class. 

To mention these in what may be called hierarchical order, 
we ou^t, probably, to take first the attempts in what may be 
called the regular novel, ranging from Belinda in i8oi to Helen 
in 1834. division, except when it allies itself with the 

next, has been the least popular and enduring part of her work; 
but, at least in Belinda, it deserves a much higher reputation 
than it has usually enjoyed. In fact, Belinda itsdf, though it 
does want the proverbial “that!” wants only that to be a 
great novel. The picture of the half-decadent, half-unfledged, 
society of the meeting of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies is, at times, extremely vivid, and curiously perennial. 
In the twentieth, at least, one has not to look far before detect- 
ing, with the most superficial changes. Lady Delacour, and 
Mrs. Lutwidge, and even Harriot Freke. The men are not 
so good. Clarence Harvey, the hero, is a possible, but not an 
actual success, and the ^endthrift Creole is mere stuff of 
melodrama; while the good people (in a less agreeable sense 
than the roly-poly pudding in The Book of Snobs) are “really 
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too good.” This does not apply to Belinda herself, who is a 
natural girl enough; but, in her, also, there is the little wanting 
which means much. Belinda, let it be repeated, is not a great 
novel; but, an acute and expert reviewer might have detected 
in its author something not unlike a great novelist, at a time 
when there was nothing in fiction save the various extravagances 
criticised in other parts of this chapter. 

The second group of Maria Edgeworth’s novels with which, 
as has been said, the first, as in The Absentee to some extent, 
coalesces, has had better luds, and, p^haps, deserves it. This 
consists of the Irish stories from which Sir Walter Scott pro- 
fessed to have derived at least part of the suggestion of his 
own national kind; these began early in 1800, with the striking 
but rather too t3?pical and chronide-fashioned, Castle Rackrent; 
and which, later, produced its masterpieces in the already 
mentioned Absentee (1809) and in Ormond (1817). There is 
not any room here for particularising the merits of these most 
agreeable and still fairly well-known books; but, from the 
historical point of view, there is one thing about them which 
deserves much study and which was probably what Scott 
honoured. The utilisation of national or pseudo-national or 
provincial peculiarities as an attraction in fictitious treatment 
of life had originated with the drama, though we find traces 
of it in that rich seed-heap, the French faJblicm. Now, the 
drama almost always exaggerates; it may drop the actual co- 
thurnus and mask, but it always demonstrates their reason for 
existence. When Smollett borrowed the device for the novel, 
he kept its failing, and so did others; Miss Edgeworth did not. 
In the first division of her work, and, even, in the third, to 
which we are coming, ^e may, sometimes, especially in her 
dialogue, miss that absolute verisimilitude and nature which 
the critical genius of Dryden had first detected in the creative 
genius of Chaucer and Shakespeare. In her dealing with 
Irish scenes and persons, die never misses it. She cannot 
touch her ancestral soil (it was not exactly her native, and one 
might draw fanciful consequences from the rdation) without 
at once acquiring that strange creative or mimetic strength 
which produces in the reader of fiction — ^poetic, dramatic ot 
prosaic alike — a sudden, but quiet, undoubting conviction 
that these things and persons were so and not otherwise. 
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Still, there are some, who, whether in gratitude for benefits 
bestowed upon their first childhood or because of the approach 
of their second, regard the third division of Maria Edgeworth’s 
work not merely with most affection but with most positive 
and critical admiration. The supremest “grace of congruity” 
which has been granted to the Irish books and passages must, 
indeed, again be denied to this third group, at least as univers- 
ally present. No schoolboys, and certainly no Eton school- 
boys, ever talked like the personages of Eion Moniem; and the 
personal crotchets of her father and the general crotchets of 
his school too frequently appear. One is sometimes reminded 
of the bad, though oftener of the good, side of Edgeworth’s 
friend Day in dealing with similar subjects. But, the fact 
remains that, in The Parent' s Assistant (1796-1801) and. Early 
Lessons (1801), in Moral Tales (1801) and Poptdar Tales (1804), 
Frank (1822) and Harry and Lucy (1825), real children, save 
for a few touches in Shakespeare and stiU fewer elsewhere, 
first appear — not “the little misses” and “little masters” of 
her own earlier times, but diildren, authentic, independent of 
fashion and alive. It is not in the least necessary to be a 
child-wordiipper in order to see this: it is only necessary to be 
what, perhaps, is not so common, a person who has eyes. 
Rosamund, whose charm may, possibly, be enhanced by the 
contrast of her very detestable mamma; Frederick, in The 
Mimic; Frank himself, in not a few of his appearances, both 
earlier and later, not to mention many others, are examples 
of that strange power of fiction in reconciling, and more than 
reconciling, us to what might be tedious in fact. You might, 
in real Kfe, after a short time, at any rate, wish that their nurses 
would fetch them— on paper, they are a joy for ever. While, 
as for strict narrative faculty, the lady who could write both 
Simple Susan and L'Amie Inconnue, with the unmawkish 
simplicity of the first and the unmannerised satire of the 
second, had it as it has been possessed by very few indeed 
of her class. 

Many people know that Jane Austai, in that ^irited 
defence of the novelist’s house whidi appears in Northanger 
Abbey, showed her grace as well as her wit by a special commen- 
dation of Belinda; but, even those who have forgotten this ars 
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likely to remember that the greater art of the same book turns 
upon satire of a certain department of novel-writing itself to 
which Miss Edgeworth did not contribute. To this depart- 
ment — the terror novel, novel of mystery, novel of suspense, 
or whatever title it may most willingly bear — we must now 
come. With the revolutionary group,* it practically divides 
the space usually allotted to the novel itself for the last decade 
of the eighteenth, and the first of the nineteenth, century; 
though there was an immense production in other varieties. 
Its own courts or precincts were populous, but with a folk, in 
general, astonishingly feeble. If such a man, or even such a 
boy, as Shelley could perpetrate such utter rubbish as ZastrozH 
and St. Irvyne, the gutter-scribbler was not likely to do much 
better. And, as a matter of fact, all those who have made 
exploration of the kind will probably agree that, except to 
the pure student, there is hardly a more unprofitable, as 
well as imdelightful, department of literature than that of 
the books which harrowed and fascinated Catherine Morland 
and Isabella Thorpe and the “sweet girl” who supplied them 
with lists of new performances piping hot and thriDingly 
horrid.* 

It is, however, not without justice that three ■writers — ^two 
of the first flight of this species, and one of the second — ^have 
been able to obtain a sort of exemption — ^if though of a rather 
curious and precarious character — ^from the deserved obli'vion 
which has fallen on their companions. These are Ann 
Radchffe, Matthew Gregory Lewis and Charles Robert 
Matuiin. 

Something like a whole generation had passed since what 
was undoubtedly the first example, and, to some extent, the 
pattern, of the whole style, The Castle of Otranto, had appeared. 
Horace Walpole was stiU alive; but it is not probable that he 
regarded this sudden mob of children or grandchildren with 
any affection. Indeed, he had just pronounced OtraiUo itself 
to Hannah More as “fit only for its time” — a judgment which 

I This group spread its ripples very vriddy, and affected some of the work of 
Charlotte Smith, whose best known book, however. The Old Manor House, de- 
^te its date (1793), is “terrorist” in neither sense. Nor is the once, and long 
enormoody, poptdar Children of the Abbey oi Regina hlaria Roche (1796). 

< It is only of late years that justice has been done to another novd-satire 
on these absurd novds, The Heroine of Eaton Staimard Barrett (1813). 
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it is not dfficult to interpret without too much allowance for 
his very peculiar sincerity in insincerity. At any rate, the 
new books were very fit for their time; and, though the German 
romances which (themselves owing not a little to Otranto) had 
come between influenced Lewis, at least, very strongly, it is 
not f»pr t.ain that they were needed to produce Mrs. Raddiffe. 
Much stronger influence on her has been assigned, and some 
must certainly be allowed, to Clara Reeve, ^ the direct follower 
(again not to his ddight) of Walpole, whose Champion of 
Virtue (better known by its later title The Old En^ish Baron) 
appeared in 1777: and, though a rather feeble thing, has held 
its ground in recent r^rints better than either Otranto or 
Udolpho. Clara Reeve’s really best work, though one never 
likely to have been, or to be, popular, is The Progress of Ro- 
mance, a curious, stiffly old-fashioned, but by no means ill- 
informed or imbecile, defence of her art (1785). She also, in 
her Charoba, anticipated, thou^ die did not originate, and it 
is not sure whether she directly suggested, the story of Landor’s 
Gebir. 

On Mrs. RadcUffe hersdf , something of the general revolu- 
tionary fermentation, no doubt, worked; yet, there was much 
dse not, perhaps, entirely unconnected with that fermentation, 
but not directly due to it, though arising out of the taste for 
the picturesque, for romantic adventure, for something foreign, 
unfamiliar, new, as well as to the blind search and striving for 
the historical novel. Her own influence was extraordinary; 
for it was more or less directly exerted on two writers who exer- 
cised a most potent influence, not merely on the EngUsh, but 
on the European, literature or world in the early part of the 
next century. Not a few other writers in other kinds of novd 
or book have had bevies of Catherines and Isabellas contend- 
ing for “ the next volume” at circulating library doors. It has 
not happened to any other to give a novelist tikft Scott some- 
thing of his method, and a poet like Byron nearly the whole of 
his single hero. 

Of the novels themselves, as actual works of art, or as 
actual procurers of pleasure, it is not easy to speak so decis- 
ivdy. Except in the first. The Castles of AthUn and Dunbayne 
(1789), where the author had hardly found her method, and in 

> See ante, VoL X, Cbap. m. 
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the posthumous Gaston de Bhndeoille (1826),* the general 
scheme is remarkably and, to some tastes, tediously uniform — 
repeating over and over again the trials and persecutions of a 
heroine who, at last, wins through them. Of the processes by 
which she herself, at last, achieved something beyond the stock 
personages who, as Scott says, 

had wept or stormed through the chapters of romance, without 
much alteration in their family habits and characters, for a quarter 
of a century before her time. 

Sir Walter’s own study of her gives, perhaps, the best criticism 
existing or likely to exist. His title for the motive of her more 
accompHdied books — suspense — shows the expert. But actual 
enjoyment and a sense of obligation, not merely for that but 
for help in craftsman^p, made him, perhaps, a little too favour* 
able. It is difficult to conceive anything more childish than 
her first novel, which carries out the most conventional of thin 
plots by the aid of characters who have not any character at 
all, an almost entire absence of dialogue, stock descriptions, 
stilted and absurd language and an exaggeration of the hope- 
less deformation and confusion of local colour and historical 
verisimilitude which distinguishes the age. 

A Sicilian Romance (1790) is a very little better, but not 
much ; it approadies nearer to the main theme of the persecuted 
heroine, the main scene of wild landscape, house or castles 
honeycombed with dtmgeons, broken stairs and secret passages, 
and the main method of ingenious, intricate, at first alarming, 
but, so far as any total result goes, almost wholly futile, inci- 
dent. In the three central books The Romance of &ie Forest 

* This book, never united with her other novel-work, and very little known, 
is a curious instance of the danger of changing styles. Although published ten 
years after Waoerley, it seems to have been written more than ten years before it. 
The author ^ows all the faults of the historical novel before Scott, and none 
her own merits. Its hopelessness may be judged from one speech of one character, 
an ecderiastic of the time of Henry III. “I only doubt of his guilt, and that 
carries me no further than to rdinquishmenl of the prosectUuml" At the same time, 
with Gaston de BUmdeoHle appeared a considerable body of Poems and Letters, 
Some of these last, describing travel, are good and connect themselves with the 
descriptive parts of the novels. Some of the Sorter and more descriptive poems, 
such as TJte Rker Dove, The Hazd Tree and so forth are, also, mildly tolerable; 
but the verse romance, SU Albans Abbey, between three and four hundred pages 
long, is quite insignificant in quality and insufferably tedious in quantity. 
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( 1791 ), The Mysteries of Udolpho (i794) The Italian (i797)» 

these motives, methods, or machineries are fully developed; 
and, among Mrs. RadcUffe’s admirers, each has its partisans. 
The first is the freshest, and its heroine Adeline, perhaps, is 
more attractive than her successors, Emily and Ellena. The 
fax-renowned Mysteries supply the fullest, the most popular 
and, perhaps, the most thoroughly characteristic example of 
the style. The I ialian is the most varied, the least mechanical, 
and, in the personage of the villain Schedoni (whose almost 
legitimate descendant the ordinary B 3 rronic hero undoubtedly 
is), has, by far, the most important and, almost, powerful 
character — a character not, perhaps, wholly impossible in 
itself, and, even if so, made not wholly improbable by the 
presentation in the book. In fact, one may go so far as to say 
that, for anyone who has “purged considerate vision” enough 
to behold Schedoni, unaffected by the long vista of his deplor- 
able successors, there is power in him; while, in all the three 
books, the various new motives above referred to make a strong 
combined appeal. In particular, though Mrs. Radcliffe had 
never visited Italy itself, riae knew the Rhine with its castles ; she 
knew the more picturesque parts (including the Lakes) of her 
own country ; and she utilised her knowledge more than cleverly. 

On the other hand, there are two drawbacks (though, per- 
haps, one of them may be included in the other) whidh Scott 
himself perceived and admitted, and which will probably always 
prevent some, if not most, readers from appreciating Udolpho 
and its fellows. These are the extraordinary elaboration on 
means with futility on result already noted, and the “explained 
supernatural,” which, perhaps, is only a sub-variety of that 
blend. For, this latter, defence has sometimes been tried 
from different points of view; some urging that surely nobody 
can want such nonsense as the supernatural to remain unex- 
plained and accepted; others, that the explanation gives room 
for, and, indeed, necessitates, no small possession of craftsman- 
ship, if not of actual artistry, on the part of the novelist. 
Neither plea needs much critical examination. But the fact 
certainly re m a in s that, to some readers, not, perhaps, the 
unfittest, this much-ado-about-nothing process, in the first 
instance, means disappointed irritation, and, in after cases, 
utter boredom and lack of interest. The further prevalence 
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of the same much-ado-about-nothing method, even in cases 
where there is nothing supernatural, is, perhaps, equally tedi- 
ous, if less positively irritating. It has been pointed out that 
pages on pages, and, almost, chapters on chapters, of Udolpho 
are occupied by the account of Emily wandering, or being led 
about, the castle for hours by one of Montoni’s r uffians , and 
being brought back to her room without anything really 
dreadful being done to her, even in the way of threats. Once, 
her aunt is, with some violence, removed from her company; 
but nobody injures her, locks the door, or interferes with her 
in any way. When die is in the hall, a wounded man is carried 
past; but, again, nobody even speaks to her. She wanders 
about the castle and sees a track of blood (which is not very 
remarkable, considering the wounded man) and condudes 
that her aunt has been murdered. She finds her maid in a 
room. And then she goes back to her own, and — ^very sensibly 
^goes to bed. 

It is fair to say that, in The Italian, both hero and heroine 
are exposed to much more real dangers; and that there are 
situations not by any means lacking in strength. It would 
certainly stand reprinting better than the others. But it 
shares with them the drawback that there is no real suspense 
about this so-called “novel of suspense.” Jade is sure to have 
Jill; both Jack and Jill are sure to get out of their troubles; 
and, though there is not exactly "much ado about nothing” 
here, as there almost, or altogether, is in The Mysteries, there 
is certainly rather little wool for a very great cry. 

It was one of the numerous devemesses of Matthew Gre- 
gory Lewis that he saw the incompatibility of a certainly happy 
ending for “a tale of terror.” It was one result of the defects 
which prevented his devemess from reaching genius that he 
went to the other extreme and made The Monk (1796), as a 
whole, a mere mess and blotch of murder, outrage, diablerie 
and indecency. His scheme, indeed, was much less original 
than Mrs. Radcliffe’s; for he had been in Germany and there 
is no doubt that he had taken for his modd not merely the 
poems of Burger and the other early romantics but the drama 
and fiction of Schiller and of Heinse, in The Robbers (1781) and 
in Ardingfidlo (1785). The consequence was that The Monk 
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did not please people even so little squeamish as Byron, and 
has never, except in a quasi-surreptitious manner, been re- 
printed in its original form. It is “messy” enough, even in 
its author’s revised version, being badly constructed and 
extravagant in every sense. It has, however, some scenes of 
power. The temptress Matilda de ViUanegas (better taken as 
an actual woman, fiend-inspired, than as a mere succubus) 
ranks next to Schedoni, in this division, as a character; and 
the final destruction and damnation of the villainous hero is 
not quite so ludicrous as it very easily might have been. Lewis 
before his early death, wrote (or, rather, translated) other 
novels; but none of them attained, or, in the very slightest 
degree, deserved, the vogue of The Monk, or of his plays and 
verses. The most famous of the latter, Alonzo the Brave and 
the Pair Imogene, occurs in The Monk itself. Mrs. RadcliflFe 
had set the example of inserting verse, sometimes not very bad 
verse, but she never shows the somewhat loose, but distinctly 
noteworthy, novel and even influential command of rapid 
rhythm which was another of Lewis’s oddly fiawed, but by 
no means ordinary, gifts. 

The kind itself, as has been said, flourished Hke a weed in 
the last decade of the eighteenth century, and the first two or 
three of the nineteenth — ^in fact, examples of it, such as Leitdi 
Ritchie’s Schinderhannes, were written in the forties, and it 
may be said to have left strong traces on the early, if not, also, 
on the later, work of Bulwer. But, in and of itself, it never 
produced another writer of importance, with one exception. 
That exception, however, Charles Robert Maturin, for the sake 
of at least one thing that he did, and perhaps, of a certain 
quality or power diffused through his other work, deserves to 
rank far above Lewis, and not a little above Mrs. Raddiffe. 
In technical originality, indeed, he must give way, certainly 
to her, and, in a fashion, also, to Lewis; while he probably owes 
something to Beckford, to whose master-scene, at the close 
of VoThek, even his best things are very inferior. He borrowed 
his “diudder” from the two former; but he made it much more 
real and much less commonplace. Probably because he was 
in orders, he produced his first books under the pseudonym 
“Murphy,” and the title of the first. The Faial Vengeance or 
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The Family of Montorio (1807), may be said to be rather en- 
gaging in the frankness with which it proclaims its extraction 
and its character. In his next two, however (and the fact is 
important in connection with Maria Edgeworth’s work), he 
came nearer home, and wrote The Irish Boy (1808) and 
The Milesian Chief (1811). Then, he diverged to tragedy 
and produced the rather weU-known play Bertram, which was 
introduced (1816) to Drury lane by Scott and Byron, was very 
successful and was criticised with more justice tJian generosity 
by Coleridge in Biographia Literaria. Women followed, in 
1818; and then, in 1820, he produced his masterpiece Meilmo& 
the Wanderer. 

Nothing is easier than to “cut up” Medmo&i; it has been 
done quite recently, since the publication of a modem edition, 
with the same “facetious and rejoicing ignorance” which 
Lockhart pilloried long ago, as exhibited towards Maturin’s 
own jealous critic Coleridge. A worse constructed book hardly 
exists: for it is a perfect tangle of stories within stories. It 
has pathos, which, not unfrequently, descends to the sensiblerie 
of the imitators of Rousseau; and terror, which not unfrequently 
grovels to the melodrama caricature of Lewis himself generally, 
and his imitators almost always. But its central theme — ^the 
old bargain with Satan, refreshed and individualised by the 
notion of that bargain being transferable — is more than pro- 
misi-ng , and there are numerous passages, both in the terrible 
and in the pathetic varieties, which entirely escape just sarcasm. 
Above all, there is an idiossmcrasy about the book which has 
attracted good wits both at home and abroad — ^Balzac is one 
famous instance and Dante Rossetti another — and which it 
is rather difficult to understand how any good wit, if possessed 
of the power of critical winnowing, can miss. Melmoth him- 
sdf, with his famous “piercing eyes,” touches Hie right nerve 
not seldom, if he misses it sometimes; and the Indian-Spanish 
girl Isidora or Immalee is equally successful in her different 
way. Maturin followed Bertram with two failures in play form, 
and Mdmoth with a doubtfully successful novel The Albigenses, 
in 1824, the year of his death. But he stands or falls by The 
Wanderer, with the piercing eyes, and those who can com- 
prehend the literature of power will say that, with whatever 
slips and staggering, he stands. 

VOL. XI. — 32 
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The allowance which ought to be made for Maturin can 
hardly be ectended to two sisters Jane and Anna Maria Porter, 
who, in their day, enjoyed something like fame, and who seem 
to have thought themselves unjustly supplanted in still greater 
fame by their early friend Scott. Anna Maria Porter bogan 
at a preposterous age (she was barely thirteen) to write 
fiction, and continued to do so till her death in 1832, producing 
in all, some two or threescore volumes. But, even well in- 
formed students of literature would be puzzled to name one of 
them, unless they had chanced to be brought in contact with 
it, and neither such chance contact nor deliberate research 
will discover much in any of her books but amiable incom- 
petence. On the other hand, the elder sister Jane, who post- 
poned her dihut till she had reached an age double that at 
which her sister had begun to write, produced, in Thaddeus of 
Warsaw (1803) and The Scottish Chiefs (1810), two books of 
which eveiy one has heard, and which perhaps, even now, not 
a very few have read. They are, however, almost utter, 
though virtuous and well-intentioned, rubbish; and their 
popularity indeed, their existence, can only be accounted for 
by the irresistible nisus towards, and appetite for, romantic 
matter which characterised the time. A more complete 
absence of local colour and historical sense than in Mrs. Rad- 
diffe or the three sisters Lee; the tears of the sentimental 
dashed, to some extent, with the terrors of the other, school; 
diction and conversation incredibly stilted and bombastic; 
adventure only exciting to the rawest palate; and a general 
diffusion of silliness, characterised these almost famous books. 
Only to a taste so crude as their own can they give any direct 
pleasure now; but, to the student, they may stiU. be of some 
interest as an example of the days of ignorance of the historical 
novel, and one can excuse them something for having produced 
some of the most delightful exerdses of Thackeray’s schoolboy 
pencil. 

It would be impossible to find a greater contrast to them 
than a somewhat later novel which still belongs, in one respect, 
to their class — that of books which lodge thdr name, at least, 
securely in literary history. This is the Anastasius (1819) of 
Thomas Hope, a man, like Beckford, of great wealth, varied 
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taste and experience in art and travel, who established himself 
in literature by a single book. Anasiasius became at once 
pc^ular, and has retained respect, if not popularity, ever since; 
yet, some persons, not, perhaps, of very uncritical or tmcatholic 
taste, have been known to be disappointed when they read it. 
It belongs, as a kind of outsider, to the old “picaresque” class; 
though it has little or nothing of the low comedy which that 
class originally, and, in fact, generally, affected. The hero is 
a Greek of considerable ability and courage, but absolutely 
untroubled with conscience, who becomes renegade and goes 
through various adventures. The eastern colour which Byron 
had made popular, and which Hope could give with less mono- 
tony and from a more varied experience than Byron himself, 
may have had a good deal to do with the vogue of the book; 
but its author’s undoubted command of satirical contemplation 
of life, of an ornate, if rather too elaborate style, of descriptive 
power and of other good gifts, must be allowed. Its autobio- 
graphical foim, though dangerous, is not fatal; but the book is, 
somehow, heavy reading. Even its continual ironic persiflage, 
which takes up from Beckford the manner of Anthony Hamil- 
ton and Voltaire and hands it on to Kinglake in very similar 
material, becomes monotonous, though it must be owned that 
a chapter of Anastasitis, boiled down with a w^hole modem 
novel, would supply it with ample seasoning of a kind now much 
called for. Perhaps, what casts a greater cold over it, to some 
tastes, is a defect very common in novelists, before Scott — 
the overdose of pure narration, unrelieved and unq)irited by 
dialogue and dramatic action. Nothing happens: everything 
is told, and there is a fatal suggestion of the rhetorical harangue 
about it, deqjite the variety’ of its scenes and the number of its 
(recited) characters. Towards the end of the book, the author 
does, indeed, speak of “getting rid of the eternal” I “which 
haunts" it. But he does this only by interposing another 
narrator, not by adopting the livdier mixture of action and 
speech. On the whole, there are few more useful exercises of 
speculative criticism than to imagine the story of Anastasitis 
as it would have been told by Dumas. 

We began with an eccentric and we must end with one, 
though of a very different class from Amory. After a not 
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extensive, but, also, not inconsiderable, popularity during the 
period of his earlier production, the silence which Thomas 
Love Peacock imposed upon himself for thirty years, and the 
immense development of the novel during those same thirty, 
rather put him out of sight. But, first, the appea r ance of 
Gryll Grange, and then his death, followed, not long after, by 
a nearly complete edition of his works, brou^t him back; and, 
both brfore and after that publication, it became rather the 
fashion with critics to “discover” Peacock, while a certain 
number, long before, either by their own good fortune or their 
fathers’ wisdom, had been instructed in him. But he never 
was, is not even now, when fresh discoveries of his work 
have been made, and probably never will be, popular; and 
there have sometimes been almost violent recalcitrances 
against him, such as that made by Mrs. Oliphant in her 
book on English literature. Nor, in more favourable es- 
timates, has it sometimes been difficult to discern a sort 
of hesitation — a “not knowing what to make of it.” The 
compound of satire and romance in him has puzzled 
many; just as it has in Heine and in Thackeray. There 
is also, it would seem, an additional difficulty in the fact 
that, though he wrote, besides the admirable songs in his 
fiction, and one or two estimable longer poems, criticism 
and miscellanea in prose, dramas long impublished and 
not of much value and some other things, the bulk of his 
work, and almost the whole of his possible means of popular 
appeal, consists of a very peculiar kind (or, rather two kinds) 
of novel: one variety of which is repeated twice, and the othor 
five times, in different material, certainly, but (in the more 
ntunerous class, especially) on an almost identical scheme and 
scale. 

This more momentous and, perhaps, generally thou^t 
more characteristic division contains three novels. Headlong 
Hall (i8i6), Melincourt (1817) and Ni^mare Abbey (1818), 
publidied close together, a fourth, Crochiet Castle, which ap- 
peared a good deal later (1831), and a fifth, already mention^ 
between which and its immediate predecessor there was a gap 
of a generation, in more than the conventional sense of the 
word. Every one of these has the same skeleton plot — ^the 
assembling of a party in a country house, with more or less 
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adventure, much more than less conviviality, no actual mur- 
ders, but a liberal final allowance of marriages. Some differentia 
is, of course, provided — ^in Headlong Hcdl, with more than the 
contrasted presentation of caricatured types — optimist, pessi- 
mist, happy-mean man, professional man of letters and so 
forth, carried out with lively conversation, btrrlesque incident 
and a large interspersion of delightful songs, mainly convivial 
in character, but contenting itself with next to no plot. The 
next two are rather more substantial; the long and unequal, 
but, in parts, admirable, Mdincourt, containing a good deal 
of political and personal satire on rotten boroughs, the Lake 
poets, political economy, perfectibilism and what not, with, 
for central figure, an amiable orang-outang, whom a yotmg 
philosopher of wealth and position has taught to do everything 
but speak, and for whom he has bought a baronetcy and a 
rotten borough. Nightmare Abbey, one of the most fl-miising 
of all, turns on the unfortunate difficulty which a young 
man (who, in some ways, is very hke Shelley) has in fixing 
his affections; and contains portraits, much more remote 
from the original, of Byron and Coleridge. Crotchet Castle 
takes up the scheme with much less exaggeration and 
burlesque, with little or no personal satire, with a marked 
change of political and social view, in the direction, if not 
exactly of conservatism, ctf something not unlike it, and 
with still more remarkable advance in personal character- 
isation; while GryU Grange (i860) continues this stiU fur- 
ther, with adaptation to the changed circumstances of its 
own time. 

The other two novels. Maid Marian (1822) and The Mis- 
fortunes of Elphin (1829), though they could hardly have been 
written by any other author, are not merely on a quite different 
plan, but in what may look like, though it is not, a quite differ- 
ent vein. Both, as, indeed, the titles ^ow, are actually roman- 
tic in subject ; and, though both (and Elphin almost more than 
anywhere dse) exhibit Peacock’s ironic-satirical treatment, 
it must be a very dull person who does not see that he is not 
shooting at the romance, but under cover of it. Peacock has 
been called a Voltairean: and, much in the form and manner 
of most of his tales derives, if not from Voltaire, from Voltaire’s 
master, our own countryman, Anthony Hamilton. He is. 
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even in his later and more mellowed condition “Mr. Sarcastic” 
(the name of one of his characters) or nothing. His earlier 
attitude towards Anglican clergy, and his early personal lam- 
poons on tory politicians and men of letters, are almost too 
extravagant to give much amusement to those who sympathise 
with them or any offence to those who do not. He main- 
tained, even to the last, a purely crotchety dislike to Scott. 
Pew people did more to spread the utterly unjust and un- 
founded notion of Southey and Wordsworth (he is, almost of 
necessity, rather more lenient to Coleridge) as profligate time- 
servers, who feathered their nests at the expense of their con- 
sciences. But, for all this, he was a romantic in his own 
despite, and his prose very commonly, his verse still oftener, 
betrays him. 

Nor can the greatest admirer of the literature, the political 
views, or the ecclesiastical and academic institutions which — 
up to his last work, at any rate, though not there — Peacodc 
satirises, resist, if he himself possesses any catholic love of 
letters and the genuine sense of humour, the heartiest and 
most unfailing enjoyment of Peacock’s work. Exc^t in 
Mdincourt, where there are some arid passages, the whole 
range of his novels yields nothing but refreshment. The plot 
so frankly abdicates, and leaves its place to be taken by amus- 
ing, if not very closely connected, incident, that nobody but 
a pedant can feel the want of it; the characters, if not deeply 
drawn, are sketched with a verve not easily to be outdone; the 
descriptions are always sufficient and sometimes very much 
more; and the dialogue, in its own way, is consummate. The 
present chapter has been occupied with the eccentric novel in 
more than one or two senses of that adjective. Peacock’s 
kind of eccentricity is certainly one of those which show the 
greatest idiosyncrasy, the imitation of which, though some- 
times tried by persons of ability, has proved most difiScult. 
But, in itself, it is likely to retain its faculty of pleasing perhaps 
as long as any hind, though never to any very large number 
of people. The first readers of Gryll Grange (even if young 
enough to be liable to the disease of thinking the last age 
obsolete) were astonidied to find an almost octogenarian 
recluse, who had long given up writing, not in the least out 
of date. And the quality or gift which effected this — the 
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quality which, fifty years later, makes the hundred year old 
manners and the hundred year old personages of Nightmare 
Abbey more alive than most personages of contemporary novels 
— ^is never very likely to lose its preserving or its refreshing 
power. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Book Production and Distribution, 

1625-1800 

T he middle of the seventeenth century is a drab tract in 
the history of E nglish book production. With the 
accession of Charles I, tiie eflEorts of those in power to 
secure control over the printing press were pursued with re- 
newed activity, culminating, in 1637, in a Star charnb^' 
decree which re-enacted the celebrated ordinance of 1586* with 
additional, and more drastic, provisions. The many troubles 
which were gathering round the government doubtless hin- 
dered the effective aiforcement of this formidable measure. 
On the abolition of the Stax chamber, in 1641, the decree ceased 
to carry any authority, and, for the moment, printers were 
freed from all control. 

Now it was that, unhampered by restrictions, the press 
began to pour forth political pamphlets of every description — 
persuasive, polemical, abusive, scurrilous — of every shade of 
opinion, royalist against parliament man, puritan versus 
churchman, challenges and answers, newsbooks and gazettes. 
These, together with sermons and lectures, were printed and 
vended in such numbers as “wdl-nigh made all other books 
unsaleable.” “ It seemed, indeed, as if all the efforts of the 
press could not ke^ pace with the fleeting pens of ready writ- 
ers and the feverish eagerness of the public to devour their 
productions. 

Printers were soon to discover, however, that liberty of the 
press was no more to the taste of the Long Parliament than it 
had been to the hierocracy. As soon as it was able, amid the 
* See atUe, VdL IV, p. 4S5> * Milton, AreopapiUa, 
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distractions of more pressing dfficulties, parliament turned 
its attention to regulating the press in accordance "with its 
own views. The issue of various regulations and the punish- 
ment of simdry offenders were followed, on 14 June, 1643, by 
an order “for the regulating of printing”:* a brief, bu^ess- 
like document which aimed at the establishment of a rigorous 
censorship. In its main provisions it closely resembled the 
defunct decree of 1637, with the important difference that the 
number of printers was not limited. 

It was this reactionary measure which called forth Milton's 
Areopa^tica, that powerful remonstrance, which, he says, he 
wrote 

in order to deliver the press from the restraints with which it was 
encumbered; that the power of determining what was true and what 
was false, what ought to be pubhshed and what to be suppressed, 
might no longer be entrusted to a few illiterate and illiberal indi- 
viduals.® 

But, notwithstanding Milton’s denunciation of the act 
and his scornful handling of the o£ 5 ce of licenser, parliament 
could not afford, even for the sake of liberty, to lay aside this 
weapon of self-defence. To what extent the censor^p was 
effective is not very clear. The aim, no doubt, was to suppress 
publications inimical to the government; and books which 
did not trendi upon politics or religion were, probably, but 
little regarded; but the new^aper press was subjected to a 
rigorous system of licensing.^ Under Cromwell’s rule, the 
censorship, reinforced by a further act in 1649, -was more 
efficiently exercised, but was again relaxed during the unrest 
which followed his death. 

With the restoration, we come to the final and most auto 
cratic endeavour at state control of the press. The Licensing 
act of 1662, which “asserted in the plainest terms the king’s 
plenary prerogative in the matter of printing,” was virtually 
a revival of the Star chamber decree of 1637, with all its re- 
strictive clauses, including the limitation of the number of 

* Rptd. in Arber*s ed of Areopagiiica (1868). 

Second defence (1654), Robert Fellowes’s translation. See also 
Masson’s Life of MiUoUj vol. in, pp. 265 ff. 

» For some account of this see aitie^ VoL VII, Chap. xv. 
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master printers to twenty, besides the two university presses, 
but allowing an additional press at York. The secret of the 
effectiveness of the new act lay in the steps taken to secure 
its successful administration. The Stationers’ company, to 
which had formerly bear committed the exercise of police 
powers, was now superseded in that function by the appoint- 
ment, in 1663, of a surveyor of the imprimery and printing 
presses. The new official was no less a person than Roger 
L’Estrange. This ardent; royalist possessed very pronounced 
and even fantastic views upon the regulation of the press, and, 
in a report on the manner in which the act should be admin- 
istered, he had already advised enlargement and stringent 
enforcement of its provisions. The extensive powers conferred 
upon him comprised the control of all printing offices, together 
with powers of search, and also, with certain specified excep- 
tions, the licensing of books to be printed, and the exclusive 
privilege of publishing news.* 

L’Estrange entered upon his duties with zest, and, under 
his administration, the office of licenser was a real censorship. 
The books which he himself licensed were conscientiously 
dealt with from his point of view, and he had no hesitation 
in deleting or altering passages which did not accord with his 
political creed. Under his power of search, he made midnight 
raids on printing houses, and at least one printer, John Twyn, 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law for printing seditious 
matter. Notwithstanding this activity, a large proportion 
of the books during this period were issued without imprimatur, 
apparently with impunity; and many publications of a ques- 
tionable colour bear merely the date of publication without 
any indication of their source. The act, after having been in 
abeyance for some time, was renewed on the accession of 
James II; but at the revolution, L’Estrange was deprived of 
his office, and, with the expiry of the act in 1694, the attempt 
of the state to control the output of the press was finally 
abandoned. 

The passing of the first English Cop3rright act in 1709 
began a new period in the evolution of the law of literary 

X Coacerning the exercise of this privily, see aiAe, Vbl. VII, Chap, zv, and 
Vd. IX, Ch^. I. 
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property. Hitherto, the only recognised form of copyright 
which had existed was that which a member of the Stationers’ 
company sectored by the entiy of a “copy” in the company’s 
register, and this was a purely trade regulation in which the 
author was completely ignored.* The monopoly of a work for 
a specified number of years, which was occasionally granted 
to the writer by royal patent, was an exceptional case and only 
emphasises the generally defenceless position of authors. 

In the sixteenth century, the Stationers’ company had 
virtual control of the whole trade and exercised a tolerably eflB- 
cient supervision over its members. But, during the succeed- 
ing century, a number of causes tended to undermine its 
authority, so that, at length, it became unable either to protect 
its members from the piracy of outside traders or to restrain 
the less orderly among its own ranks. The company, at 
different times, sot^ht, by various means, to regain its old 
power and importance, but in vain. All efforts merely served 
to demonstrate the impotence of the guild to control the trade 
in the old way, and to show that the day was past for imposing 
restrictive fetters upon so important a craft. The misdoings 
of piratical printers had long been a cause of vexation to the 
owners of copyrights, and when, by the final lapse of the licens- 
ing laws in 1694, restraint was removed, booksellers were 
at their wits’ end to know how to protect their property. 
Finally, the aid of parliament was evoked, and, after several 
abortive attempts to secure legislation on the subject, a bill, 
which is said to have been originally drafted by Swift, though 
much altered in committee, was passed in 1709, rmder the 
title “An Act for the Encouragement of Learning.” 

In this measure, the right of an author to property in his 
work was, for the first time, recognised, or, rather, conferred 
upon him, by the statute law of the country. The act provided 
that, in the case of old books, the owners, whether authors or 
booksellers, should have the exclusive right of printing them 
for a term of twenty-one years from 10 April, 1710, and no 
longer. In the case of new books, authors were given the 
monopoly of printing then for fourteen years, and, if the author 
were still living, a further period of fourteen years from the 
end of that time. These privileges were to d^end upon 

* See ante, VoL IV, pp. 446-447. 
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entry of the work, before publication, in the Stationers’ register; 
and the interests of the public were considered in a clause 
which provided that, if anyone thought the published price of 
a book tmreasonably high, the archbishop of Canterbury, or 
other authority, might, on appeal, fix a fair price. 

At this time, the copyright of practically every book was 
in the hands of booksellers, and the statute was, in reality, a 
booksellers’ act. It would appear that authors did not at once 
realise the advantage which the new law conferred upon them, 
for they continued, in most cases to sdl their work outright 
to booksellers, or publishers as they should perhaps be now 
called. Notwithstanding the definite time limit expressed in 
the act, publishers still clung to their belief in the existence 
of perpetual copyright in their properties, and continued, as 
of yore, to take from authors assignments of their work “for 
ever.’’ They not only believed in their right to a monoply 
in perpetuity, but backed that belief by purchasing copyrights 
on that basis, and by actions at law against those who, as 
they thought, infringed their privileges; and the cause of copy- 
right continued to be fought by the publisher, the author 
counting for Httle or no thing in the conflict. 

Two of the most important copyright cases of the eighteenth 
century arose out of one book. In 1729, James Thomson, for 
a payment of £2^|^.I0^. od., assigned the copyright of The 
Seasons to Andrew Millar, his heirs and assigns for ever. In 
1763, another bookseller, Robert Taylor, either relying upon 
the time limit of the act of 1709, or willing to take the risk of 
issuing a saleable book, brought out an edition of Thomson’s 
popular poem. Millar, thereupon, began an action against 
Taylor, and, in 1769 — ^MiUar, in the meantime, having died — 
the court of king’s bench delivered judgment in favour of the 
plaintiff. The claim to perpetual cop3rright was thus upheld 
by the court, and, at Millar’s sale in the same year, Thomas 
Becket thought the cop3?right of The Seasons a suBSciently 
good property to give £505 for it. But monc^oly was now 
being threatened from a new quarter. Cheap editions of 
deceased English authors were b^g printed in Scotland, and 
a shop for the sale of these books was opened in London by 
Alexander Donaldson, an Edinburgh boolseller. One of these 
reprints was The Seasons, and Becket, naturally willing to 
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protect a property upon which he had adventured so substan- 
tial a sum, applied for an injunction in Chancery against the 
piracy; but the case, on being carried to the House of Lords, 
ended, in I 774 i Donaldson’s favour. Thus, the same book, 
which, in 1769, had, apparently, established the claim to per- 
petual copyright, was, also, the instrument through which the 
pretence to that right was finally abolished; and the period of 
copyright as defined by the statute of 1 709 remained unchanged 
until 1814. 

t 

Of the three principal agents — sprinter, bookseller, author — 
concerned in the production and distribution of books, the 
printer had his day in the sixteenth century. But, during the 
next century, a change in the balance of power took place, and 
the eighteenth century found the publishing-bookseller in the 
ascendant. The printer, ousted from his position, had then, 
for the most part, become the employe of the bookseller; while 
the author, though rapidly gaining ground, did not come into 
his kingdom until the approach of the nineteenth century. 

As already stated, the usual practice was for an author to 
sell his book outright to the publisher; but an instance of a 
writer retaining some control over his work is afforded by the 
best-known copyright transaction of the seventeenth century 
— ^the agreement for the publication of Paradise Lost (1667) 
by whidh Samud Simmons covenanted to pay Milton five 
pounds down, with a further pa3nnent of five potmds at the 
end of the sale of each of the first three impressions. A little 
later than this, Richard Baxter, in a vindication* concerning 
his “covCTants and dealings with booksellers,” gives interest- 
ing glimpses of the publishing arrangements of his day. Bax- 
ter was evidently not a good man of business, and when he 
took his famous Saints’ Everlasting Rest (1649-50) to Thomas 
Underhill and Francis Tyton to publish, he made no agree- 
ment with them, but left the matter of profit “to their inge- 
nuity.” For the first impression of the work — a corpulent 
quarto of nearly a thousand pages — ^they gave him ten pounds, 
“and ten pounds apiece, that is, twenty pounds for every after 
impression till 1665.” Then “Mr. Underhill dieth; his wife 
is poor: Mr. Tsrton hath losses by the Fire, 1666” ; and though 

^Rdiguiae BaxUrianae (1696), App. p. II7« 
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a tenth, edition was called for by 1669, Baxter got not a farth- 
ing for any further impression, but “was fain, out of my own 
purse, to buy all that I gave to any friend, or poor person, 
that asked it.” For other works, he had the “fifteenth book” 
(i. e., one fifteenth of the impression) for himself, with eighteen 
pence a ream on the rest of the impression. William Bates, 
author of The Harmony of the Disnne Attributes (1674), must 
have been better at a bargain, for he managed to get over a 
hundred pounds for the first impression of that book, besides 
reserving to himself the arrangement for further editions. 

In Dryden’s time, the writer of plays could look to two 
sources of revenue. First, from the performance at the theatre, 
usually the proceeds of third-night representations; and, 
second, from the sale of the manuscript to a publisher. A judi- 
cious dedication might, also, be a potential third source; but 
it must have been an unusually good stroke when Theobald 
received, for his dedication of Bichard II (1720) to Lord 
Orrery, a present of a banknote for one hundred pounds, en- 
closed in an Eg3?ptian-pebble snuff-box of the value of twenty 
pounds. The sum which a successful author would get from 
the publisher of his play might be twenty or twenty-five 
poxmds, and, for this, he would probably be expected to fur- 
nish a preface in order to attract readers and to swell out the 
size of the piece. These prefaces were often mere padding, 
but those of Diyden form some of the earliest essays in modem 
literary criticism in England. Dryden, too, was called upon 
to supply prologues to plaj^ by other writers, and, finding his 
name was of value, he, in due course, demanded and received 
double the customary fee of five pounds. Later, in common 
with writers in other departments of literature, the more 
successful playwrights were able to command much larger 
sums for their copyrights, as in the case of The Spartan Dame 
(1712), for which Chetwood, the bookseller, paid Southeme 
the sum of one hundred and twenty pounds.* 

Although the Copyright act of 1709 did not seem immedi- 
ately to make the position of the author stronger, yet the leaven 
of betterment was surdy at work, and it is during the ^ghteenth 
century that the author gradually comes to the front. True, 
there were, as there still are, doughs whidi engulfed the needy 
‘ See avie, V6L VIII, p. 216. 
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writer, and Grab street flourished. But, in the upper walks 
of the profession, the author was becoming a person of some 
importance, and one to be considered by the publisher. Litera- 
ture was rising to the r ank of a liberal profession, and the man 
of letters occupies henceforth, a recognised, and not unim- 
portant, place in society. 

A contributory cause of this improvement in the author’s 
social and commercial position is to be found in the fact that 
he could now appeal to a much larger public. Reading was 
no longer limited to the leisured few. The active part taken 
by the middle classes in politics, commerce and general culture 
could hardly fail to engender a habit of reading; and this 
advance towards literature, literature, in its turn, applied itself 
to meet by appealing to a wider public and bringing its genius 
to bear more intimately on the interests and sympathies of 
daily life. At the same time as the rise of the professional 
man of letters, there may also be discerned the coming of that 
important person, the general reader. Buyers, as well as 
readers, of books became more numerous, and the large circu- 
lation of The Taller and The Spectator,^ with their host of 
imitators and ephemeral successors, indicates the existence 
of a wide circle of readers who read for pleasure and 
recreation. 

The patron of literature still existed, and rendered good 
service in its cause — of such was the earl of Oxford’s generosity 
towards Prior, and the duke of Queensbury’s care of the “in- 
offensive” Gay — and the dedication of a book migh t, occasion- 
ally, stiH be a substantial aid, though the pursuit of patrons 
and rewards-in-advance was not often carried to such a fine 
art as that to which the unscrupulous Pa3me Fidier had pre- 
viously succeeded in bringing it. But the author whose living 
depended upon his pen no longer looked mainly to a patron or 
to a wealthy dedicatee for the concrete reward of his labours. 
The publisher had become the real patron. A book that was 
at all likely to find favour with the reading public possessed- 
a distinct commercial value; and this pecuniary potentiality 
was in process of being realised by the author as well as by 
the publisher. The author naturally endeavoured to secure 

* Beginning with 3000 copies, the impression rose, sometimes, as high as 
30,000. 
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his fair share of profits, and we find that not a few writers 
were fully capable of looking after their own interests. 

A spirit of enterprise and emulation was moving among 
publi^ers, and men with acumen, Kke Tonson, Lintot, Dodsley, 
Millar and others, were ready to undertake the issue of works 
they deemed to be of merit on terms liberal to the author. 
They not only published books offered to them by authors, 
but they also planned works to meet the needs and tastes of a 
rapidly widening circle of readers. Commissions for books 
were freely given, and, to a large extent, the professional 
writer was the employe of the bookseller. In this aspect of 
the literary history of the time, picturesque anecdote has been 
allowed to usurp too prominent a place, and the petty squab- 
bles between author and publisher, which have been held up 
to public view, have, undeservedly, cast a sordid smirch upon 
the story of eighteenth century literature. Poets and other 
“literary creatures” might, in their more lofty moods, affect 
to look down with disdain upon booksellers as much beneath 
than; but it was these upon whom they often depended to keep 
body and soul from parting company, and to whom they 
turned in financial difficulty. It was a common practice for 
publishers to advance money upon work not yet done, and, 
not infrequently, they were called on to rescue thar authors 
ffiom a debtor’s prison. 

it was during the dvil war, when the art of letters was 
almost submerged by the rush of political and polemical tracts 
with which the country was then flooded, that the craft of 
printing fell to its lowest estate, and the calling of publisher 
seemed, for the time being, to retain but little connection with 
literature. The chief name that stands out from this dead 
level is that of Humphrey Moseley, of the Prince’s Arms, in 
St. Paul’s churchyard, who devoted himself to the production 
of poetry and b^es lettres. His publications include the first 
collected edition of Milton’s poems (1645), and works by Cra- 
riiaw, D’Avenant, Shirley, Herrick, Suckling and others. 
There was also Andrew Crooke, Hobbes’s publisher, who, in 
1642, issued two surreptitious editions of Rdigio Medici, and 
was entrusted with the publication of the authorised edition 
in the following year; and it was from Richard Marriot’s shop 
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in St. Dunstan's churchyard that The CompUat Ang^ was 
sent forth in 1653, whence was issued, also, the first part of 
Htidibras, ten years later. In the restoration period, Heiuy 
Heningman, Diyden’s first publisher, comes to the front as 
a publisher of polite literature and may be considered successor 
to Moseley in this department of letters. He acquired a wide 
connection with literary and scientific men of the day, and his 
shop, frequently mentioned by P^ys, became the chief literary 
lounging place in town. In this, the transition period of 
publishing, Herringman forms a link between the old and the 
new order, and was one of the earliest booksellers to give up 
the selling of miscellaneous books and to devote himsalf entirely 
to the business of his own publications. 

It is with Jacob Tonson, the elder, that the modem line 
of publishers may be said to begin. One of his earliest ven- 
tures was the issue, in 1678, of Nahum Tate's tragedy, Brutus 
of Alba, and, in the next year, he gave some indication of his 
ambition to make a name as a publisher of polite literature 
by bringing out Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida, though, in 
order to provide the twenty pounds wherewith to pay the author 
he was, apparently, obliged to take Abel Swalle into partner- 
ship in this publication. Henceforth, his name is associated 
with that of Dryden, whose publisher he became, in succesdon 
to Herringman. Various anecdotes have been related of 
occasional friction between publisher and author; but nothing 
occurred sufiSciently serious to disturb permanently the har- 
mony of their relations. The publication of Tonson’s Miscel- 
lany, the first volume of which appeared in 1684, under the 
editorship of Dryden, brought him into prominence, and, later, 
earned for him Wycherley’s sobriquet “gentleman-usher to 
the Muses.” In the preceding year, his instinct for a good 
thing had led him to purchase from Brabazon Aylmer one half 
of the rights in Paradise Lost; but it was not until five years 
later that he brought out by subscription his fine folio edition 
of the poem.* In 1690, he bought, at an advanced price, 
the oth«: half , and thus acquired the whole rights of what 
produced him more money than any other poem he publidied. 

Hitherto, new editions of deceased dramatists and poets 
had consisted almost exdusivdy of mere reprints of old copies, 

X la his portrait by Endler, he is depicted irith a cc^y of this book in his band. 

TOl. 30. — 23 
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and Shake^eare’s collected works existed only in the four 
folios; but Rowe’s Shakespeare, which Tonson brought out in 
1709, inaugurated a new era in the production of critical texts 
of the greater writers. * An edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
in seven volumes, was issued in 171I1 from Tonson’s new 
address, the “ Shakespear’s Head,” in the Strand, and it was 
at this shop, in the same year, that Swift met Addison and 
Steele, the last of whom, both before and after this time, was 
frequently at Tonson’s house. The sign “ Shakeqjear’s 
Head” was well chosen, for, after Rowe’s edition, almost every 
important eighteenth century issue of Shake^eaxe — Pope’s 
(1723-5), Theobald’s (1733), Warburton’s (1747), Johnson’s 
(1765), Steevens’s (1766), Capell’s (1767-8) — carries the name 
of Tonson, either by itself or in partnership with others. 

Tonson’s social ambitions found scope in the Kit-cat dub, 
of which he was, for many years, secretary. His weakness for 
good sodety occasionally gave offence to his contemporaries; 
but he was much esteemed. Dunton, whose characterisations 
are generally direct, though, perhaps, showing a happy weak- 
ness for the best side of a man, said of Tonson that “he ^eaks 
his mind on all occasions and will flatter nobody”; and even 
Pope, who could not resist dubbing him “left-legged Jacob” 
in The Dunciad, speaks of him, also, as “genial Jacob,” and 
again, as “old Jacob Tonson, who is the perfect image and 
likeness of Bayle’s Dictionary; so full of matter, secret history, 
and wit and ^irit, at almost fourscore.” About the year 
1720, Tonson retired from active part in the business, leaving 
the traditions of the house to be carried cm by his nephew 
0 acob II, d. 1735), and his great-nephew Qacob III, d. 1767). 
It was the third Jacob who paid Warburton five hundred 
pounds for editing Shakespeare, whom Johnson eulogised, 
and of whom George Steevens wrote that “he was willing to 
admit those with whom he contracted, to the just advantage 
of their own labours; and had never learned to consider the 
author as an under-agent to the bookseller.”* 

As Tonson’s name is associated with Dryden, so is that of 
his contemporary, Bernard Lintot, closely connected with Pcpe. 
*‘The enterprising Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. 

• See ante, Vd. V, CShap. xi. 

* Shakeqieare's Works, vol I (Advertisement to the Reader), 1778, 
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Tonson,” began business at the sign of the Cross Keys about 
1698, and he, likewise, made plays a feature of his early publica- 
tions. His connection with Pope began with the Miscellaneous 
Poems and Translations by several hands, which he latinched in 
1712 as a set-off to Tonson’s Miscellany. Three years later, 
he brought out the first iustalment of Pope’s translation of the 
Hiad. The terms on which Lintot, who made the highest offa:, 
acquired the work, were that he should supply, at his own 
expense, “aU the copies which were to be delivered to sub- 
scribers* or presented to friends,” and pay the translator two 
hundred pounds for each volume. Und«: this agreement. 
Pope is said to have received, in all, some £5300; but the result 
was less fortunate for Lintot, who had hoped to recoup his out- 
lay and justify the enterprise by the proceeds of a folio edition 
which he printed for ordinary sale. The market for this 
impression was, however, spoiled by a cheap duodecimo edition, 
printed in Holland and imported surreptitiously; and Lintot, 
in self-defence, had to undersell the pirate by issuing a similar 
cheap edition. The method of publishing by subscription be- 
came a common practice in the eighteenth century, and the en- 
deavour to secure a liberal patron for the dedication of a book 
was succeeded by the effort to procure a list of subscribers pre- 
vious to publication. For an author who could “command” sub- 
scriptions, this was a very helpful means of coming to terms with 
a publisher ; but, though this method of procedure has continued 
to be largely used down to the present day, authors gradually 
rdinquished into the hands of publishers the task of canvassing. 

A dispute arose over the translation of the Odyssey which 
Lintot published in 1725-6, and he, too, vras splashed with 
mud from Pope's malicious pen. With a sensitive penchant 
for singling out physical defects, Pope seized upon Lintot’s 
ungainly figure, and thus caricatured him; 

As when a dab-chick waddles tiiro’ the copse 
On feet and wings, and files, and wades, and hops: 

So lab’ring on, with shoulders, hands, and head. 

Wide as a wind-mill all his figure spread. 

With arms expanded Bernard rows his state. 

And left-legg’d Jacob seems to emulate. 

* There were 654 subscriptions to the work, whic^ was issued, between 1715 
and 1730, in ^ quarto voluines at a guinea eadu 
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In his dealings with authors, Lintot took an enlightened 
view of the dignity of letters, and the title-pages of works by 
many of the best writers of the day bear his imprint. A 
memorandum book in which he entered “copies when pur- 
chased" has preserved a record of the sums which various 
authors received from him. * A large proportion of the entries 
consists of plays, and he also invested freely in law books, which 
seem to have been always productive property. In 1701, he 
purchased, for £3, 4^. 6d., a third share in Cibber's Love's Last 
Shift, and, thereafter, acquired several other plays by that 
writer. To Thomas Baker, a now forgotten dramatist, he 
gave, in 1703, £32. 5s. od. for The Yeoman of Kent. In 1702, 
Farquhar received £15 for The Twin Rivals, and, four years 
later, just double that sum for The Beaux' Stratagem. For 
Gay’s Wife of Bath, he paid £25, while, for Triana, he gave him 
£43, and practically the same sum for Three Hours after 
Marriage. Mrs. Centlivxe had £10 each for two plays, and 
Steele £21. los. od. for The Lying Lover. Elkanah Settle, then 
long past his vogue, could get no more than £3. 10s. od. for 
The City Ramble (1711); but, for Rowe’s Lady Jane Grey 
(1715), and EiUigrew’s Chit-Chat (1719), Lintot had to pay 
^75- 5^* od. and £84 re^ectively, while, upon Richard Fiddes’s 
Body of Divinity, he expended so much as £252. lor. od. His 
transactions with Pope amounted to upwards of four thousand 
pounds. 

Lintot also kept translators busy. Homer seems to have 
had special attraction for him, and served as a kind of counter- 
poise to the Shakespeare of his rival Tonson. Besides issuing 
Pope’s translation he had covenanted with Theobald, in 1714, 
for a translation of the Odyssey, but this scheme was abandoned 
when Pope undertook his version. For a trandation of the 
lUad published in 1712, he paid John Ozdl £10. &s. 6d. for 
the first three books, and, in the next year, he gave the 
same translator £37. 12s. 6d. for his Moli^. The pub- 
lication of some books was und^taken on the half shares 
principle: in the case of Breval’s Remarks on several parts 
of Europe (1726), author and bookseller each took one 
guinea, the latter being at the expense of producing the book 

‘ Extracts from this notebook are printed in Nicbols’s Literary Anecodotes, 
voL vm, pp. 293-304. 
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and the copyright remaining his property; Jeake’s Charters of 
the Cinque Ports (1728) was issued by subscription at a gtunea, 
of which author and bookseller each had half. For Urry’s 
Chaucer, eventually printed in 1721, a tripartite agreement for 
equal division of the proceeds was entered into, in 1715, by 
Urry’s executor, the dean and chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Lintot; the dean and chapter’s share to be supplied to the 
finishing of Pedcwater quadrangle, and the bookseller again 
paying the cost of production. 

Lintot’s rivalry with Tonson must have been somewhat in 
the nature of friendly competition, for his notebook records 
several agreements with Tonson, relating to the publication of 
various works, including a convention, in February 1718, that 
they should be equally concerned in all plays bought by them 
eighteen months from that date. He, too, in the heyday of 
success, retired from the turmoil of business to country quiet. 

With the year 1735, there enters into the publishing lists 
perhaps the most attractive figure in the eighteenth century 
trade, Robert Dodsley, poet, playwright and quondam footman. 
Lintot had now some years ago resigned his business into the 
hands of his son Henry; and, at the house of Tonson, the third 
Jacob was reigning. The substantial firm of Awnsham and 
John Churchill, renowned for its big untertakings, had, with the 
death of Awnsham in 1728, run its course; and James Enapton, 
who made a feature of books of travel and works on trade and 
economics, was nearing the end of his career. Richard Chiswell 
the “metropolitan bookseller’’ of England, had long since 
been succeeded by Charles Rivington, who was laying the 
foundations of what was to become the chief theological pub- 
lishing house of the next hundred years; and Thomas Longman, 
successor to William Taylor, publidier of Edbinson Crusoe, was 
quietly building up the business in Paternoster row where his 
sign, a ship in full sail, still keeps on its course. Lawton 
Gilliver, of the Homer’s Head in Fleet street, was now Pope’s 
publisher; and Edvrard Cave had been running his GenUeman's 
Magazine since 1731. Other active names in the publishing 
world were John Brindley of New Bond street, Andrew MiUar 
in the Strand, Th omas Cooper at the Globe in Paternoster 
row, and James Roberts in Warwick lane. 

When Dodsley, with the patronage and assistance of Pope 
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and other friends, set up his sign, TuUy’s Head, in Pall Mall, 
he ■was already known as a writer of poems, and his play, The 
Toyshop, which had been published by Gihiver a few months 
previously, achieved the success of six editions before the year 
was out. In 1737, he made a great hit with Richard Glover’s 
Leonidas; in the next year came Johnson’s London; and, soon, 
Dodsley "was recognised as one of the leading publishers of belles 
httres, his shop, ere long, becoming a favourite meeting place 
of the literati of the day. A sound literary taste, seconded by 
enterprise and business ability, brought him abundant success; 
and his probity of character and lovable personality endeared 
him to a numerous company of Mends. Chesterfield, Shen- 
stone and Spence were of this circle, and Johnson, who held 
"Doddy” in especial regard, said that he looked upon him as 
his patron. Besides works by Pope and Johnson, it was 
from Tully’s Head that Young’s Night Thoughts, Shenstone’s 
Schoolmistress, Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination, Gold- 
smith’s Present State of Polite Learning, -with many others of 
equal note were sent forth; and, if Gray’s Eton Ode fell flat in 
1747, the failure was more than compensated for by the acclaim 
which greeted the Elegy in 1 75 1 . But the publications by which 
Dodsley remains a li'ving name in English literature are the two 
anthologies to which he stood in the rdation of editor as well 
as publisher: the Sdect Collection of Old Plays (1744-5) and 
the Collection of Poems by several Hands (1748-58).* When 
the first of these was announced in 1743, sufiBcient names to 
justify the undertaking were received in a week, and, at the 
time of publication, there were nearly eight hundred subscribers. 

Apparently, Dodsley considered a periodical publication to 
be a proper adjunct to a house of standing, for he made more 
than one adventure in that hazardous emprise. The Public 
Register, which he laimched in 1741 as a weekly rival to 
Gentleman's Magazine, was killed at its twenty-fourth number 
by a boycott on the part of opposition journals. Five years 
later, he projected a fortnightly literary magazine, called 
The Museum, which appeared under the editorship of Mark 
Akenside; and this was follo'wed by The World, which Edward 
Moore successfully conducted from 1753 to 1756. But his 
greatest achievement was The Annual Register, which he 

* See anOe, VoL JX, p. 213. 
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fotmded in conjunction with Edmund Burke, and which still 
makes its yearly appearance. In March 1759, just before 
the first issue of the Register was published, Dodsley re- 
linquished the cares of business into the hands of his younger 
brother, James, whom he had taken into partnership some time 
previously. 

It is understood to have been Robal; Dodsley who first 
suggested to Johnson the idea of the Dictionary; but the chief 
part in the arrangements for its publication was undertaken by 
Andrew Millar, a man of quite different calibre. Though not 
possessed of great literary judgment himself, Millar had the in- 
stinct to choose capable advisers, and his hard-headed business 
faculty carried him into the front rank of his profession. He 
ventured boldly, and must have been fairly liberal in his deal- 
ings with authors, or Johnson, speaking from a writer’s point 
of view, would scarcely have expressed respect for him on the 
ground that he had raised the price of literature. When 
Hume’s History was in danger of falling flat, it was Millar’s 
energy that contributed largely to securing its success; and 
when, after giving Fielding a thousand pounds for Amdia, 
he feared the book would not go off, he resorted to a ruse to 
incite the trade to buy it. 

The Dictionary, after the manuscript had at length been 
extracted from Johnson, was publidied jointly by several 
booksellers who had joined forces for the occasion. This 
practice of co-operation in important undertakings was a regular 
feature in eighteenth century publishing, and various associa- 
tions for the purpose were brought into existence. One of 
these, called The Conger was formed in 1719, and this was 
followed in 1736 by the New Conger. After these came the 
famous oiganisation which met for the transaction of business 
at the Chapter coffee-house in St. Paul's churchyard; hence, 
books brought out by the associated partners were, for a time, 
styled Chapter books, but, later, came to be known as Trade 
books. This method of publication led to xnany literary 
properties being divided into numerous diares, sometimes so 
many as a hundred or even more, which were bought or sold 
and fredly passed on from one bookseller to another. In 1776, 
a sixteenth share of Pameila was sold for £18, and a thirty- 
second part of Hervey’s MeAiiaiions brought £32, while, in 
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1805, £11 was given for a one-htmdredth siiare in The Lives oj 
the Poets. William Johnson, a London bookseller, stated, in 
1774, that three-quarters of the books in the trade had his name 
as part proprietor. The co-operative system was attempted 
also on behalf of authors, and a Society for the Encouragement 
of Learning was founded with the object of securing to writers 
the whole product of their labours; but, though some books of 
note were published through this channel about the middle of 
the CCTLtuxy, the society can hardly be said to have flourished. 

Perhaps the largest combine for the issue of a trade book, 
was that which brought out the edition of English Poets for 
which Johnson wrote the Lives. In this undertaking, some 
forty booksellers were concerned, and the names of the pro- 
prietors included, as Edward Dilly, one of the partners, said 
in a letter to Boswell, “almost aU the booksellers in London, 
of consequence. ” * The object was to defeat what they deemed 
to be an invasion of their literary property, in the shape of a 
comprehensive issue of British Poets, printed at the Apollo 
press in Edinburgh, in a hundred cheap and handy volumes, 
and sold by John BeU of the Strand. This John Bell, founder 
of Bell's Weekly Messenger, was a pioneer in the production of 
cheap books, and, being a man of modem ideas, he initiated, 
so it is said, the abolition of the long J . Another form of cheap 
literature which had come into vogue, was the “Paternoster 
Row ntunbers, ” so called from the Row being their chief place 
of issue. These publications, which came out in the form of 
weekly parts, consisted of standard works such as family 
Bibles with notes, Foxe’s Martyrs, the works of Josephus, the 
life of Christ, histories of England and the like, which, if not 
read, at least gave a good air to the home. One of the earliest 
to make a speciality of this form of publishing was Alexander 
Hogg, who seems to have been possessed of aU the arts and wiles 
of the modem book canvasser; and his assistant, John Cooke, 
after starting in the same line of business on his own account, 
made an even better thing of it. He is said to have cleared 
some thousands of pounds by Southwdl’s Notes and lUustra- 
tions on the Bible, and his were the little “whity-brown” 
covered sispenny numbers of the British poets on which Leigh 
Hunt “doted.” This series of books, running, in all, to several 
* Bosffdl’s L^e if Johnson, ed. Hill, G. B., coL m, p. in. 
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hundred weekly parts, consisted of three sections: select novels, 
select classics and select poets — select, no doubt, meaning thai, 
as now, those which could be r^rinted with impunity. 

But the booksellers did not confine their meetings at coffee- 
house or tavern to the business of dividing the profits on a book 
or of planning a new venture. They also met for social inter- 
course and good cheer; and occasional gatherings at the Devil 
tavern by Temple bar developed into a regular dub. It was 
at this dub that Davies first conceived the idea of writing his 
Life of Garrick, and, as the work proceeded, he brought instal- 
ments of it to the dub which he read to the company “with 
much complacency, and not a little to their general informa- 
tion.” And, in their relations with authors, the festive side 
was not n^lected by individual publishers, such as the Dillys — 
the big house in the Poultry — “at whose hospitable and well- 
covered table,” says Boswell, “I have seen a greater number of 
literary men, than at any other, exc^t that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. ” 

Thomas CadeU, too, the successor of Andrew Millar, cde- 
brated the completion of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, in 1788, 
by a literary dinner at his house. Cadell, who was partner 
with William Strahan in many of his more important tmder- 
takings, was for nearly a quarter of a century at the head of his 
profession, and his name is assodated with the leading historical 
writers of the time: Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Blackstone, 
Adam Smith. This was a golden age for successful writers, 
and remuneration was on an unprecedented scale. For his 
History of Charles V, Robertson received £4500, and for his 
dull but popular history, Robert Henry was paid £3300; 
Hume’s History is said to have brought him upwards of £5000, 
and Gibbon had two-thirds of the very handsome profits on his 
History; Cadell and Strahan paid John Hawkesworth £6000 
for his Account of voyages . . . in the Southern Hemisphere, 
and gave Hugh Blair £1100 for his three volumes of Sermons; 
and Charles Elliot, the Edinburgh bookseller, was venturesome 
enough to give William SmeUie a thousand guineas for his 
Philosophy of Natural History when, according to Lackington, 
only the heads of the chapters were written. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the Ihird Thomas 
Longman had recently entered on his successful career; the 
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theological house of Rivington was in the hands of Francis and 
Charles Rivington, grandsons of the founder; Thomas Cadell, 
the younger, had succeeded his father, who was now enjoying 
well-earned leisure; the firm of Edward and Charles Dilly 
was represented by the surviving partner, Charles; George 
Robinson, the “king of the booksellers, ” had yet a year to reign 
over his huge business in Paternoster row; and John Murray, 
lately come of age, had just assumed control of the business 
in Fleet street which his father, the first John Murray, had 
acquired in 1768. 

Naturally, most of those who engaged in bookselling and 
publishing were primarily men of business, but there were 
among them not a few who knew something more of books than 
merely their title-pages and selling price. Many were attracted 
to the calling by a taste for, and appreciation of, literature, and 
several even aspired to enter the lists of authorship. Besides 
such outstanding instances as Robert Dodsley, Samuel Richard- 
son and Thomas Davies, there was John Dunton of the Life 
and Errors, and Lackington of the Memoirs and Confessions. 
Thomas Evans, the humorist, who edited Shakespeare and 
Prior, and Andrew Jackson, the Drury lane dealer in old books, 
who published the first book of Paradise Lost in rime and cast 
his catalogues in similar form, axe representative of another 
class. To the criticisms of his publisher, Joseph Johnson, 
William Cowper acknowledged himself to be indebted; and 
Peter Elmsley, the Strand bookseller and honoured friend of 
Gibbon, was noted for his discriminating nicely in both Ihe 
French and the English languages. To these may be added 
Alexander Cruden, who compiled his Concordance at his shc^ 
tmder the Royal Exchange; Arthur Collins, of the Peerage; the 
younger William Bowyer, styled “the learned printer,” and 
his partner John Nichols, of the Anecdotes. 

If Tonson, Lintot and Dodsley may be accxninted among 
the aristocracy of the publishers of their time, the tiarlir of the 
profession is well r^resented in their contemporary, Edmund 
CurU, that shameless rascal, in whom even the writer of The 
Ltinciad found his match for scmrility. In the annal,*; of the 
trade, Curll’s name stands for all that is false, low, dishonest 
and obscene; indeed, his activity in produchig books of an 
indecent character added a new wcjrd — Curlicism — ^to the 
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language. His many misdeeds brought him varied experiences : 
from the trick which Pope played upon him at the Swan tavern, 
and the tossing he received at the hands of the Westminster 
scholars, up through more than one appearance at the bar of 
the House of Lords, down to imprisonment, fine and the pillory. 
But none of these things deterred “the dauntless Curll” from 
his vicious course. After he had been fined for printing The 
Nun in her Smock, and had stood in the piUoiy for publishing 
The Memoirs of John Ker of Kersland, he continued to advertise 
these books in his Hsts, with a note appended to the latter calling 
attention to the fact that he had suffered fine and corporal 
punishment on account of it. 

At the outset of his career, he put forth as a “second edition, 
improv’d,” a mere reprint with new title-page — ^not an un- 
known deception, it is true; but, with Curll, literary fraud 
was habitual, and he had no hesitation in suggesting a well- 
known writer to be the author of some worthless production 
by one of his hacks. Elizabeth Montagu, in a letter* of 12 
November, 1739, writes indignantly : 

I got at last this morning the poems just published under 
Prior’s name, brought them home under my arm, locked my door, 
sat me down by my fireside, and opened the book with great expec- 
tation, but to my disappointment found it to be the most wret(ied 
trumpery that you can conceive, the production of the meanest of 
Curl’s band of scribblers. 

Curll’s coimection with the issue of Court Poems (1716) * led to 
his first encounter with Pope, and he afterwards made ignoble 
appearance in The Dunciad; later, these two were concerned 
in the talpine proceedings connected with the publication of the 
1735 volmne of Pope’s Correspondence. 

Curll’s personal appearance, vividly sketched by Amoiy, 
was as unprq)ossesting as his cast of mind. “Edmund Curll, ” 
he says,* “was in person very tall and thin, an ungainly, awk- 
ward, white-faced man. His ^es ware a light-grey, large, 
projecting, goggle, and pur-blind. He was splay-footed, and 
baker-kneed. ” He adds, however, that “he had a good natural 

* Cnimenson, Emily J., EMssabeth Montagu (1906}, voL p. 38* 

* See ante, VoL IX, pp. 86 and 275. 

* Life of John Bunde (1825), voL m, p. 262. 
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tuaderstandmg, and was well acquainted with, more than the 
title pages of books.” And, since even a CurU must have his 
due, it should not be forgotten that he published a number of 
books of antiquarian, topographical and biographical interest. 

The name of Curll is also closely associated with Grub 
street, a domain which is wont to be a temptation to indulge 
in the picturesque — and to figure as a literary hades, inhabited 
by poor, but worthy, geniuses, with stony-hearted booksellers 
as exacting demons. Not that the existence of Grub street is 
to be doubted: it was, indeed, a grim actuality, and many a 
garreteer realised by experience 

How unhappy’s the fate 
To live by one’s pate 

And be forced to write hackney for bread.* 

But the iniquity was not all on the side of the bookseller, nor 
did the initiative come from him alone. 

It was in the first half of the eighteenth century, after the 
expiry of the licensing laws had removed all restraint from the 
press, that this underworld of letters most flourished, writers 
and booksellers striving with avid haste to make the most out 
of the opportunity of the moment. Unscrupulous members 
of both professions were little troubled by conscience, thdtr 
common concern being to produce — ^the one with the minimum 
of labour, the other at the minimum of expense — anything 
that would sell. Booksellers were “out” for business, and 
paid as little as possible. Some of them were hard taskmasters, 
no doubt, but they had a sorry team to drive, and one may 
believe that, in general, these Grub street authors got as mudi 
as they were worth. 

In his Life of Dr. John Norih, Roger North speaks of the 
pickpocket work of demi-booksellers, who “crack their brains 
to find out selling subjects, and keq> hirdings in garrets at 
hard meat to write and correct by the groat”; and Amory, 
writing of Curll, says that “his translators in pay lay three in a 
bed in the Pewter Platter Inn at Holbom, and he and they were 
for ever at work to deceive the public.* John Dunton, a man 

•Fidding’s The Author's Farce (act n, sc. 3), a livdy picture of a bookseller 
and bis hirelings at work. 

^Life of John Bunde (182^, vdL m, p. 263, 
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of many projects, who, in his time, published some six hund- 
red books and himself was the possessor of a ready pen, had 
considerable experience of hackwriters. As soon as he set up 
in business, they began to ply him with “specimens”; but 
he conceived a very poor opinion of the race, and thought their 
learning very often lay in as little compass as their honesty. 
Of William Bradshaw, whom he considered to be the best 
accomplished hackney author he had met, and who wrote for 
him The Parable of the Magpye, of which many thousands were 
sold, he says, 

I had once fixed him upon a very great design, and furnished 
him both with money and books . . . but my Gentleman thought 
fit to remove himself, and I am not sture that I have seen him since.* 

On the other hand, he rqjresents John Shirley, who wrote for 
him “Lord JeflEreys's Life,” of which six thousand were sold, 
as being “true as steel to his word, and would slave o£E his feet 
to oblige a bookseller. ” 

Oneof the multifarious occupations of these literary parasites 
was the abridgment of successful works. Pirate booksellers, 
like Samuel Lee of Lombard street, “such a pirate, such a 
cormorant was never before, ” or Henry HiUs, in Blackfriars, 
who regularly printed every good poem or sermon that was 
published, might, at their risk, reprint whole books; but the 
safer way was to bring out an abridgment, a method of filching 
against which there was no legal redress. This was the cotirse 
pursued by Nathaniel Crouch, who 

mdted down the best of our English Histories into twelve-penny 
books, which are filled with wonders, rarities, and curiosities; for, 
you must know, his title-pages are a little swelling.® 

The “indefatigable press-mauler, ” Shirley, was an adept at this 
art of collection, as it was called, 

his great talent lies at Collection, and he will do it for you at six 
shilling s a ^eet. He knows how to disguise an Author that you 
shall not know him, and yet keep the sense and the main scope 
entire.* 


* L^e and Errors (1818), p. 182. 
*Ibid.,g.2o6. 


* Ibid., p. 184. 
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In his daily task the Grub street denizen lost his own personalitj* 
in many disguises; and Richard Savage, under the name 
Iscariot Hackney, thus described, with a bitter cynicism bom 
of experience, the varied rdle of a hireling writer: 

’Twas in his [Curll’s] service that I wrote Obscenity and Profane- 
ness, under the names of Pope and Swift. Sometimes I was Mr. 
Joseph Gay, and at others theory Burnet, or Addison. I abridged 
histories and travels, translated from the French what they never 
wrote, and was expert at finding out new titles for old books. When 
a notorious thief was hanged, I was the Plutarch to preserve his 
memory; and when a great man died, mine were his Remains, and 
mine the account of his last will and testament. * 

Occasionally, an author might be an employer of his less fortun- 
ate brethren, and the Sunday dinners given by Smollett to his 
hacks suggest that the conditions of work in his "literary fac- 
tory” may have been less intolerable than in some other 
establishments. 

Several of the best writers of the age — Fielding, Johnson, 
Goldsmith — served some apprenticeship in this lower walk, and 
the latter, in his Present State of Polite Learning, has feelingly 
depicted the hardships endured by the "poor pen and ink la- 
bourer. " But while many of those who were worthy in due time 
freed thmisdves from thraldom, others, Hke Samud Boyse, 
sitting at his writing wrapped in a blanket with arms thrust 
through two holes in it, found therein a natural habitat. 

The revival of literature and consequent e:q)ansion of the 
book trade which followed upon the rettun of the monarchy 
were accompanied by drawbacks, of which the establishment of 
the censorship tmder L ’Estrange, in 1663, was only one. Two 
years later, business in London was almost paralysed by the 
effects of the visitation of the plague: a check nearly equalled 
the following year in the havoc which the great fire made among 
the stock of books, by which fresh disaster many of those 
stationers who had survived the plague now found themselves 
ruined. 

By this time. Little Britain, with its art^ Duck lane, had 
become an important centre of Ihe retail book trade, threaten* 

^ The Author to be Let, 
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ing the long supremacy of the neighbourhood of St. Paul's 
cathedral. In 1 663, Sorbic, the French traveller, speaks of the 
vast number of booksellers’ shops he had observed in London, 
especially in St. Paul’s churchyard and Little Britain, "where 
there is twice as many as in the Rue St. J acque in Paris. ’’ And 
Roger North, writing of the same period, says. 

Then Little Britain was a plentiful and perpetual emporium of 
learned authors ; and men went thither as to a market. This drew to 
the place a mighty trade; the rather because the shops were spacious, 
and the learned gladly resorted to them, where they seldom failed 
to meet with agreeable conversation. And the booksellers them- 
selves were knowing and conversible men, with whom, for the sake 
of bookish knowledge, the greatest wits were pleased to converse.* 

One of the chief of these Little Britain booksellers was Robert 
Scot, whom North describes as no mean scholar and a very 
conscientious good man. He was not only an expert bookseller, 
but was “in his time the greatest librarian in Europe; for, 
besides his stock in England, he had warehouses at Frankfort, 
Paris and other places." Here, also, was the shop of Chris- 
topher Bateman, who dealt principally in old books, and from 
whom Swift purchased “for our Stella” three little volumes of 
Lucian in French. In some shops, it was the practice to allow 
customers to turn over the books and, for a small payment, to 
read any of them on the premises. Bateman, however, would 
have none of this, nor would he, it is said, suffer any person to 
look into any book in his shop, giving as a reason; 

I suppose you may be a physician or an author, and want some 
recipe or quotation; and, if you buy it, I will engage it to be perfect 
before you leave me, but not after ; as I have suffered by leaves being 
tom out, and the books returned, to my very great loss and pre- 
judice.® 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century, the tide had begun 
to ebb from Little Britain, and, with the death of EdwardBallard 
in 1796, there passed away the last of the profession who in- 
habited it, and the last representative of a family which, for 
over a century, had been famous there for its trade in divinity 
and school books. 

*Lioes(ffthe Norths, ed. Jessopp, A. (1890), voL n, p. 281. 

* Niduds’s Literary Anecdotes (1812), vol. I, p. 424. 
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John Macky, in his Journey through En^nd (1724), tells us 
that 

The Booksellers of antieat books in all languages are in Little 
Britain and Paternoster Row; those for Divinity and the Classics on 
the North side of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Law, History, and Plays 
about Temple Bar ; and the French Booksellers in the Strand. 

These were the chief quarters of the trade, but bookshops might 
be found in most quarters of the city; eastwards, along Cheap- 
side, passing the shop of Thomas Cockerell “at the Three-legs 
in the Poultry, over against the Stocks Market, ” and on to the 
Royal exchange, where, at the Bible under the Piazza, Ralph 
Smith carried on his business. In Comhill, the sign of the 
Three Pigeons pointed out the house of Brabazon Aylmer, 
from whom Tonson purchased Paradise Lost; and, a little to 
the south, London bridge was a centre of some activity, though 
mostly in the less distinguished branches of the trade. Holbom 
too, had its booksellers, and in Gray’s inn gateway dwelt 
Thomas Osborne,* an expert in all the tricks and arts of his 
trade. In the west, John Brindley was established in New Bond 
street, and PaU Mall was the scene of Dodsley’s operations. 
In Westminster hall, booksellers had plied their trade from at 
least 1640, and probably much earlier. Mistress Breach’s 
portly presence was, doubtless, a familiar figure there from 1649 
to 1675; Matthew GiUiflower was equally well known in it 
during the last quarter of the century, and booksellers were 
still in occupation there at the end of the eighteenth century. 

At this time, coffee-houses were a favourite resort for social 
and political gossip and the reading of the news.* In Guy 
Miege’s Preserti State of Great Britain, for 1707, it is remarked 
that 

The Coffee-houses particularly are very commodious for a free 
Conversation, and for reading at an easie Rate all manner of printed 
News, the Votes of ParUament when sitting, and other Prints that 
come out Weekly or casually. Amongst which the London Gazette 
comes out on Mundays and Thursdays, the Daily Courant every day 
but Sunday, the Postman, Flying-Post, and Post-Boy, Tuesdajrs, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, and the English Post, Mundays, Wens- 
days, and Fridays; besides their frequent Postscripts. 

• See, also, ante, Vol. IX, p. 399, and VbL X, p. 187. 

• Cloncermng coffee-bouses as literaiy resorts, see ante, Vd. IX, pp. 34-42. 
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As being-similar centres for intercommxmication in the book- 
world, where the literati met and discussed new books or learned 
of projects for forthcoming works, some of the bookshops came 
to be known as literary coffee-houses. One of the first to be 
thus designated was a httle low “ elbow-died ” at the gate of the 
Lower mews, near Leicester fields. This was the bookshop of 
“honest Tom Payne,” one of the most celebrated booksellers of 
the day. The little L-shaped place, Hghted by a skylight, was 
but ill adapted for the reception of the number of people “who 
not only frequented it but during certain hours of the day were 
never out of it. ” The habUuis of this nookery included Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, bishop Percy, WiHiam Heberden, Sennet Langton, 
George Steevens and Sir John Hawkins, and, at about one 
o’clock, almost any day, would be fotmd there a group of 
people discussing literary themes or otherwise improving the 
art of conversation, probably more to their own satisfaction 
than to that of honest Tom, who found them much in his way. 
The spacious and handsome shop which Henry Pa3me, a 
younger brother, opened in Pall MaU with the hope of attract- 
ing some of these literary loungers failed to detach their allegi- 
ance from the dingy little resort, which the elder Payne occupied 
for nearly fifty years and which was continued by his son till 
the early years of the nineteenth century. Another of these 
literary howffs was the shop in Russell street, Covent garden, 
kept by Thomas Davies, the actor, whom Johnson befriended 
and whose Life of Garrick brought him more fame and probably 
more money than all his bookselling. It was when taking 
tea in Davies's back parlour, which looked into the 
through a glass door, that BosweU, in 1763, at length had the 
gratification of being introduced to Johnson. ** 

The book-coUector in search of fine editions, and the reader 
with literary tastes enquiring for the latest hit in bdles lettres, 
would, naturally, go to Tonson’s, Payne’s, Dodsley’s, or one of 
the other leading shops, such as that of Samuel Smith, book- 
seller to the Royal society, who gxjke with fluency both French 
and Latin, and specialised in foreign literature. But, among 
the wider and less cultivated class of readers, there was a large 
demand for small and cheap books in what is commonly known 
as practical divinity, and this literature formed an important 
feature in the stodk-in-trade of the smaller booksellers. In the 
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seveateenth centiiry, James Crump, who had his shop in Little 
Bartholomew's WeU-yard, was one of the publishers who made 
a speciality of providing this class of book, and Richard Young, 
of Roxwell in Essex, a voluminous writer of such matter, fur- 
nished ’hiTin with A short and sura way to Grace and Salvation, 
The Seduced Sotd reduced, and rescued from the Subtilty and 
Slavery of Satan, together with some thirty other tracts with 
Mmilar compelling titles; and these, consisting severally of 
dght or a dozen pages, were sold at a penny each. More 
substantial examples of this class of popular literature are the 
“practical” works of Richard Baxter and The Pilgrim's 
Progress, of which eleven editions appeared within ten years 
of its first publication. John Dunton, who, with wide experi- 
ence ia catering for the popular taste, had great faith in the 
commercial value of such books, printed ten thousand copies 
of Lukin’s Practice of Godliness, and, concerning Eeach’s War 
with the Devil and Travels of True Godliness, of which the same 
number were printed, he ventured the opinion that they would 
sdl to the end of time. 

But practical divinity, though immensely popular, was not 
the whole of the literature which the lower reading classes 
aflEected. Cheap quarto “histories” — Reynard the Fox, Tom 
a Lincoln, or the Red Rose Knight, The Life and Death of Mother 
Shipton, Scogin’s Jests, with many others of that genus — ^had 
a ready sale at siKpence or a shilling; while the smaller chap- 
books — ^the “P«my Merriments” and “Penny Godlinesses” 
which Pepys, with an eye ever alert for the broad humours of the 
populace, found amusement in collecting — ^were printed vildy 
and sold in thousands. These latter consisted of old popular 
favourites, such as The Friar and iAe Boy, The King the 
Cobbler, Jack of Newbery, with Cupid's Court of Salutations, 
garlands of songs, books of riddles, cookery recipes, dream 
interpreters and fortune tellers. While the Licensing act was 
stiH in force, many of these trifles were solemnly submitted to 
the censor, who, apparently, did not consider it part of his 
oflBce to refine the coarse crudities which appealed to the taste 
and wit of the democracy, since they bear hisimprimatur on their 
title-pages. Besides being closed for sale in the smaller shops, 
they were hawked about the streets by “flying stationers,” or 
“running booksellers,” and carried further afield by country 
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chapmen or hawkers, who got their supplies from the shop of 
William Thackeray, at the Angel in Duck lane, or John Back, 
at the Black Boy on London bridge, or from one of the several 
other stationers who specialised in this literature and some- 
times combined with it the sale of pills or of “DaflEy’s Elbdr 
Salutis” at half-a-crown the half-pint bottle. 

The business of a retail bookseller was carried on mainly 
by direct transactiotss in his shop. In the eighteenth century, 
the rubric posts, referred to by Ben Jonson in his oft-quoted 
lines "To my Bookseller,” were stiU in use as a means of ad- 
vertising new publications, and Pope makes mention of them as 
a conspicuous feature of bookshops in his day. Upon these 
posts were stuck up the title-pages of works to which the book- 
seller desired to call attention. Lintot made extensive use of 
them, and it was near the end of the century before they disap- 
peared, John Sewell in Comhill, according to Nichols, * being, 
perhaps, the last who exhibited the leading authors in this way. 
It seems that, about the middle of the century, the custom 
of diqjlaying new books upon the cotmter was an innovation 
recently adopted from Oxford and Cambridge booksellers.* 
For the extension of his business, a pushing tradesman would 
also be active in the circulation of “proposals” (prospectuses) 
for subscriptions to forthcoming books; and there were yet 
other devices at the command of an enterprising man, such as 
that adopted by Payne, who, in 1768, sent out copies of Richard 
Gough’s Anecdotes oj British Topography, to such as were Ukely 
to buy them, with the result, as Gough records, that, when 
William Brown, the other bookseller, had sold but five, Payne 
had diqwsed of forty or fifty. 

The " sale of books by way of auction, or who will give most 
for them” had already been in practice on the continent for 
three quarters of a century when William Cooper, a bookseller 
who carried on business at the Pelican in Little Britain, intro- 
duced it into England. The first sale was that of the library 
of the late Lazarus Seaman; it began on 31 October, 1676, and 
occupied eight days. The success of this esperiment soon 
caused the innovation to become popular, and, before the end 
of the centtuy, considerably over one hundred auctions had 

* Nidiols, Literary Anecdotes^ vol. m, p. 405. 

*Ibtd,, voL IV, p. 440. 
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taken place. The majority of these sales were held by Cooper 
and Edward Millington, the latter a bom auctioneer, whose 
quick wit and wonderful fluency of speech contributed in no 
small degree to his success in this rtle. He may have professed 
that his object was to afford “diversion and entertainment’' 
without any sinister regard to proflt or advantage; but, by 
his ready fvmd of professional patter, he could often enhance 
the values of his wares, “and sell ’em by his Art for twice 
riieir worth.’’* 

Booksellers were not long in perceiving that this method of 
disposing of private libraries might, with similar advantage, be 
applied to relieving their own shelves of overweighted stock, 
and quite a number of sales consisted of books from this source. 
Prominent among the many who conducted book auctions in 
the eighteenth century are Christopher Bateman, the Ballards, 
Lockyer Davis and his son-in-law, John Egerton. Samud 
Paterson, too, who gave up bookselling for auctioneering, was, 
in his day, a noted cataloguer, with a wide and curious know- 
ledge of the contents of books; but he had an invincible weak- 
ness for dipping into any volume that might excite his curiosity 
during catalogxung, so it not infrequently happened that cata- 
logues were ready only a few hours before the time of the sale. 
The domus au^ionaria which Samuel Baker set up in York 
street. Covent garden, in 1744, was the earliest establishment 
devoted entirely to book auctions. On Baker’s death, in 1788, 
his partner George Leigh of the famous crumple-hom-shaped 
snuff-box, associated with himself Samuel Sotheby, and thus 
brought into the Arm a name which has survived to the present 
day. 

The chief rules under which sales were conducted were much 
akin to those still customary; but the sums by which bids 
advanced were curiously small, a p enny being a common bid. 
Tricks of the trade developed on both sides with the progress of 
the business. Cases of an auctioneer raising the prices by 
phantom bids were not unknown; and already, in 1721, we 
find suggestion of the fraudulent “knock-out” in practice 
among booksellers. Concerning a certain auction in that year, 
Humfrey Wanley, in his journal as Harleian Hbrarian, records 
“for the information of posterity . . . that the books in 

' Blown, Thomas, Ekgy on Mr. Edward MiOin^on Familiar Liters, 1718)1 
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geaeral wait at low, or rather at vile rates : through a combina- 
tion of the booksellers against the sale”;* and he observes, 
also, that the current prices of books had much advanced dur- 
ing late years. 

It is possible that the success of the “auctionary” method 
of disposing of superfluous stock may have suggested the cata- 
logue of books at marked prices as a means of facilitating 
communication between bookseller and buyer and of placing 
additional temptation in the way of the latter. At all events, 
by the middle of the eighteenth century the practice of issuing 
such catalogues was widely in use, and many booksellers sent 
out their priced catalogues annually or even twice a year. 
Conspicuous among these was Thomas Osborne, insolent and 
ignorant, but with enough business wit to amass a considerable 
fortune, the BaUards, noted for their divinity catalogues, the 
Paynes and James Lackington. Lacldngton, whose Memoirs 
contain a lively account of his remarkable business career, with 
a strange variety of other matters, including the state of the 
book market of his day, began life as a shoemaker, but soon 
abandoned that calling for the more congenial occupation of 
trafficking in books. Prom his initial experiment in bookselling, 
the purchase of a sackftil of old theology for a guinea, he pro- 
gressed steadily, in spite of lack of education. His first cata- 
logue, issued in 1779, caused mirth and derision by its many 
blunders, but he got rid of twenty pounds’ worth of books 
within a week. He sold for ready money only, and made a 
practice of selling everything cheap with the object of retaining 
the customers he had and of attracting others. The success of 
these principles, which he was not above proclaiming in his 
carriage motto, “Small gains do great things,” brought him 
an enormous increase of business. His diop, known as "The 
Temple of the Muses, ” occupied a large comer block in Fins- 
bury square, and has been described as one of the aghts of 
London.* In the centre stood a huge circular counter, and a 
broad staircase led to the “lounging rooms” and to a series of 
galleries where the volumes arranged on the shelves grew shab- 
bier and cheaper as one ascoaded. Every one of these thou- 

* Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, voL i, p. 91 (where is printed a series of interest- 
ing extracts from Wanley’s journal). 

* Enjght, C., Shadows of the Old Booksellers (1865), pp. 282-3. 
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sands of books was marked with its lowest price and numbered 
according to a printed catalogue. In I792| Lackington esti- 
mated his profits for the year to be about £5000 ; at that period, 
he was issuing every year two catalogues, of which he printed 
more than three thousand copies, and he calculated that he 
was selling upwards of loo.ooo volumes annually. 

In his Memoirs t written about 1791, Lackington observes 
that 

the sale of books in general has increased prodigiously within the last 
twenty years. According to the best estimation I have been able to 
make, I suppose that more than four times the number of books are 
sold now tbari were sold twenty years since. 

He also remarked that the recent general introduction of 
histories, romances, stories and poems into schools had been a 
great means of diffusing a taste for reading among all ranks of 
people. The extensive increase in the habit of reading natur- 
ally brought with it the need of an ampler supply of literature, 
and, though books had become cheaper and more plentiful, 
it is hardly to be supposed that the demands of the large body 
of general readers could be satisfied by the limited number of 
books they were able to buy or borrow, and the medium of 
drculating libraries was an obvious method of augmenting 
supplies. 

The earliest recorded date of the establishment of a circulat- 
ing library in London seems to be 1740; but, for some fifteen 
years before this, Allan Ramsay, the poet bookseller, had been 
lending out to the citizens of Edinburgh English novels and 
romances at a penny a night, possibly to the scandal of the 
unco guid, but thereby letting a breath of wider air into the 
particularism of tbe Scottish literary taste of the time. The 
movement soon spread, both in the metropolis and in the pro- 
vinces: in 1751, the enterprising William Hutton of Birming- 
ham added a library to his bookshop ; and, in the same decade, 
a subscription library was established in Liverpool. John 
Nicholson, familiarly known as “Maps,” had his library in 
Cambridge; and, by the end of the century, others were to be 
found in most towns of any importance. The numerous private 
book clubs which existed in every part of the country also 
formed a considerable channel for the distribution of books. 
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In these dubs, members contributed a certain sum periodically 
for the purchase of books, which were circulated in rotation 
among subscribers, much in the same fashion that still obtains. 

The chief lists of current English books in the middle of the 
seventeenth century are the catalogues issued by John Rothwell 
and William London. It was in 1657 that the latter, a New- 
castle bookseller, brought out his Catalogue of the most vendible 
Books in En^nd, prefaced by an “Introduction to the use of 
books” from his own pen. It is significant of the prevailing 
taste of the time that more than two-thirds of the books in this 
list come under the heading divinity. Various other catalogues 
appeared; but there was no organised attempt to publish a 
regular list of new books until 1668, in which year John Starkey, 
a Fleet street bookseller, issued, under the title Mercurius 
Librarvus, the first ntunber of what are known as Term cata- 
logues.* Starkey was soon joined by Robert Clavell, of the 
Peacock, in St. Paul’s churchyard, and, from 1670 to 1709, the 
list was issued quarterly under the title A Catalogue of Books 
continued, printed and published at London. Clavell also brought 
out, in 1672, A catalogue of all the Books printed in En^and 
since the Dreadful Fire, a fourth edition of which, continued to 
date, appeared in 1696; and publications relating to the popish 
plot were so numerous that he thought it worth while to issue, 
in 1680, a fecial catalogue of them. In 1714, Bernard Lintot 
essayed to take up the work of recording new books; but his 
Monthly Catalogue came to an end after eight numbers, and, 
again, thae was a lapse, until John Wilford, in 1723, began 
another Monthly Catalogue, which ran for six years. From 
about this point, the gap is partially filled by lists of new books 
in the monthlies, such as The GenUeman's Magazine, The 
London Magazine, The Monthly Review and The Critical Review. 
Advertisements of new books, especially those issued by sub- 
scription, are also to be found in new^apers, and critical 
notices of books begin to appear in reviews. In 1766, there 
was published, for the use of booksdlers, A compile catalogue 
of modem books, published from the beginning of this ceniury 
to the present time, and this was followed by several similar 

* Reprinted by Arber, E., 3 vols., 1903-6. For an accotmt and bibliography of 
these and other catalogues, see Growoll, A., Three ceniwnes of English booktrade 
bibkography, New York, 1903. 
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compilations, the most active in this field being William Bent 
of Paternoster row, who continued his work into the nineteenth 
century. 

A considerable proportion of the business of distributing 
books from the publisher to the retail booksdler was effected 
through the medium of sales, and trade sales were as much an 
institution of the eighteenth century as were trade books. 
These sales, to which only booksellers were admitted, and often 
only such as were invited by having a catalogue sent to them, 
consisted either of new books, which were offered to ' ‘ the trade ’ ’ 
on special terms before publication, or of the stock of a book- 
sdler retiring from business, or, again, of the remaining stock 
of certain books which had not “gone off” to the publisher’s 
expectations. It was customary for purchasers of these 
“ranainders” to destroy a large proportion of them and charge 
full price for the rest; and there was an understanding that, if 
anyone was known to sell such books under publication price, 
he should be excluded from future sales. James Lacldngton, 
the cheap bookseller, who always took a strong line of his own, 
after a time broke through this custom, and sold off his pur- 
chases at a half or even a quarter of the regular price. 

In the provinces, the expansion of the book trade after the 
restoration was not less marked than in the metropolis, though 
the volume of business still remained insignificant compared 
with that of London. Prom early times, stationers had been 
established in certain important centres, but, between 1640 
and 1647, there were bookshops in about forty different towns, 
and, in 1704, John Dunton ^eaks of three htmdred booksellers 
now trading in country towns. Some of these enlarged their 
sphere of operations by itinerant visits to neighbouring places; 
in this way, the needs of Uttoxeter and Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
were supplied by the Lichfield bookseller, Michael Johnson — 
father of Samuel Johnson — ^who, also, on market days, made 
the journey to Birmingham and opened a shop there. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century, William Hutton, the historian 
of Birmingham, made similar visits from Birmingham to 
Bromsgrove market. In 1692, Nevill Simmons, booksdler, of 
Sheffidd, hdd the first book-auction in Leeds, on which occa- 
sion, as related by Ralph Thoresby, who was a buyer at the sale, 
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the room was so overcrowded that the floor gave way. A few 
years previous to this, the enterprising Edward Millington had 
introduced to the bookbuyers of Cambridge and other towns 
this attractive method of selling books; and Dunton, in 1698, 
startled Dublin booksellers by taking across a large quantity 
of books and selling them by auction there. Other supplies 
were carried into the country by certain London booksellers, 
who attended regularly the chief provincial fairs, such as Sttur- 
bridge and Bristol, which were still important centres of book- 
distribution; and a considerable number of books found their 
way direct from London to country customers, many of the 
clergy and other buyers of better-class literature having a book- 
seller in town from whom they ordered such books as they 
wanted. It might very well be expected that books to be found 
on the shelves of provincial shops would be chiefly of a popular 
nature, and this Lacldngton discovered to be the case when, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, he made his progress 
through the principal towns in the north. He was struck by 
the scarcity of books of the better class in the shops he visited; 
in York and Leeds, it is true, there were a few good books to 
be seen, but in all the other towns between London and Edin- 
burgh, he declares that nothing but trash was to be found. 

Owing to legislative restrictions which permitted no presses 
to be set up outside London, except at Oxford, Cambridge and 
York, hardly any printing was done in other parts of the 
country before the end of the seventeenth century. By 1724, 
however, presses had been started in nearly thirty other places; 
but Oxford and Cambridge continued to be the chief proviadal 
centres of book production. 

At Oxford, the university press, which, in 1669, was installed 
in the new Sheldonian theatre, made great progress under the 
vigorous direction of John PeU, and the excellent work which it 
did during this period is seen m books like Wood’s Historia 
(1674), and Hudson’s Dionysius (1704). Clarendon’s gift of 
the cop3rright of his History of the R^eUion provided for it, in 
1713, a new habitation and the title Clarendon press. At 
Cambridge, it was owing to the zeal of Richard Bentley that, 
at the end of the seventeenth century, the tmiversity press there 
experienced a corresponding revival and the real foundations of 
the modem institution were laid. 
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With the exception of John Baskerville’s work at Birming- 
ham, the book printing done in other provincial towns in the 
eighteenth centuiy is not of much account. At York, Thomas 
Gent combined topographical authorship with the art of print- 
ing, but excelled in neither; and, in the same city, John Hinx- 
man, in 1760, published the first two volumes of Tristram 
Shandy. The booksellers of Newcastle were numerous enough 
to have a Stationers’ company of their own about the same date. 
At Bristol, there was William Pine, the printer, also Joseph 
Cottle, the bookseller who published poems by Coleridge, 
Southey and Wordsworth; while Eton’s bookseller, Joseph Pote, 
was well known for half a century. Of private presses, the most 
noteworthy was that which Horace Walpole maintained at 
Strawberry hiU from 1757 to 1789.* Unsatisfactory workmen 
were not his only trouble, for, in a letter of 1764, to Sir David 
Dalrymple, he complained that 

the London booksellers play me all manner of tricks. If I do not 
allow them ridiculous profit they will do nothing to promote the sale ; 
and when I do, they buy up the impression, and sell it at an ad- 
vanced price before my face. 

North of the border, some respectable printing by Robert 
Urie in Glasgow was followed by the establishment of the 
classic press of the brothers Robert and Andrew PouHs; and it 
was John Wilson of Eilmamock who printed the first edition of 
Bums’s poems in 1786. But Edinburgh was the headquarters 
of the Scottish book trade, and the business of printing books 
for the English market, which afterwards became a great in- 
dustry, had already begun, though the earlier manifestation of 
its development — ^the printing of the cheap books imported into 
England by Alexander Donaldson and John Bell — did not meet 
with appreciation from the London trade. In the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century, the admirable printing done by James 
Watson and the scholarly press of Thomas Ruddiman fore- 
shadowed the excdlence that was to become diaracteristic 
of Edinburgh printing; and, when James Beattie was malfing 
arrangemmits for the issue of a subscription edition of his 
essays in 1776, he was advised to have it printed in Edinburgh, 
as “it would be more degantly and correctly done than hi 

* 5 e^ also, ante^ VoL X, p. 277. 
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London.” In the latter half of the century, William Creech was 
the leading figure in the Edinburgh trade, and his principal 
contemporaries were John Balfour, John Bell and Charles 
Elliot. Archibald Constable entered on his initial venture in 
publishing just four years before James Ballant3me, of Kelso, 
made, in 1799, his fimt experiment in book-printing, which led 
to the establishment of the famous BaUantyne press. 

The dominant names in the Dublin trade during the eight- 
eenth century were those of George Faulkner and Stephen 
Powell. But, Irish booksellers displayed their activity chiefly 
in reprinting aU the best new English books, both for home 
use and for export. Since Ireland was outside the scope of the 
Copyright act, and produced nothing to tempt reprisals, this 
practice could be pursued with impunity, and the story of 
eighteenth century literature abounds in complaints against 
the misdeeds of these pirates. 



CHAPTER XV 


The Bluestockings 

D uring the first half of the eighteenth centuiy, English- 
women had little education and still less intellectual 
status. It was considered “unbecoming” for them to 
know Greek or Latin, almost immodest for them to be authors, 
anfl certainly indiscreet to own the fact. Mrs. Barbauld was 
merely the echo of popular sentiment when she protested that 
women did not want colleges. “The best way for a woman to 
acquire knowledge,” she wrote, “is from conversation with a 
father, or brother, or friend.” It was not till the beginning of 
the next century — after the pioneer work of the bluestockings, 
be it observed — ^that Sydney Smith, aided, doubtless, by his 
extraordinary sense of humour, discovered the absurdity 
of the fact that a woman of forty should be more ignorant than 
a boy of twelve. 

In society, at routs or assemblies, cards or dancing were the 
Tnain diversions. Women were approached with flattering 
respect, with exaggerated compliment, but they were never 
accorded the greater compliment of being credited with suffi- 
cient intelligence to appreciate the subjects that interested men. 
What dean Swift wrote in 1734 to Mrs. Delany from Ireland 
applied equally well to general opinion in England: “A perni- 
cious error prevails here among the men that it is the duty of 
your sex to be fools in every article except what is merely 
domestic.” 

There were then, as there always had been, exceptions. 
There were women who, by some tmusual forttme of circum- 
stance, or by their own persistent efforts, had secured a share of 
the education that wras given to their brothers as a matter of 
course. One such woman, Elizabeth Carter, a learned Un- 
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guist aad prominent bluestocking, "wrote to Mrs. Montagu 
concerning a social evening: 

As if the two sexes had been in a state of war the gentlemen 
ranged themselves on one side of the room where they talked their 
own talk and left us poor ladies to twirl our shuttles and amuse each 
other by conversing as we could. By what little I could overhear 
om opposites were discoursing on the old English Poets, and this 
did not seem so much beyond a female capacity but that we might 
have been indulged with a share in it. 

The faint resentment underl3dng this gentle complaint 
indicates how a few women with a natural and cultivated taste 
for literature began to regard the limitations imposed by tradi- 
tional prejudice on their mental acti'vities. As an unconscious 
protest against this intellectual stifling, as well as against “the 
tyranny of cards,” it began to be 

much the fashion for several ladies to have evening assemblies, 
where the fair sex might participate in conversation with literary 
and ingenious men, animated by a desire to please.^ 

The first “conversation,” however, had been given in the 
early fifties, many years before Boswell wrote this. It was held 
at the house of Mrs. Vesey, wife of Agmondesham Vesey, a 
member of the Irish parliament, and daughter of Sir Thomas 
Vesey, bishop of Ossory. She was a "witty Irishwoman "with a 
taste for literature, who determined to unite the literary and 
the fashionable society of her acquaintance — ^worlds that had 
hitherto been kept apart. 

Much perverse ingenuity was wasted by the "writers of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth centtuy in tr3dng to account for 
the term “ bluestocking.’ ’ Abraham Hayward, de Quincey, Mrs. 
Opie, all sought for an obscure origia in France, in Italy, any- 
where, in fact, save where it lay embedded in the "writings of the 
bluestocking circle. The point is still diluted, but critical 
authorities lean to the Stillingfieet origin, supported by Boswell, 
and corroborated by Madame d’Arblay. During the annual 
migration of the great world to Bath, Mrs. Vesey, meeting Ben- 
jamin Stillingfieet, in-vited him to one of her “conversations.” 
Stillingfieet, the disinherited grandson of the bishop of Wor- 

* Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, G. £. (1887), voL iv, p. 108. 
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cester, was a botanist and a poet, a philosopher and a failure. 
He had given up society and was obliged to decline the invi- 
tation on the score of not having clothes suitable for an evening 
assembly. The Iiidiwoman, a singularly inconsequent person, 
giving a swift glance at his everyday attire, which included 
small-clothes and worsted stockings, exclaimed gaily: “Don’t 
mind dress. Come in your blue stockings.’’ Stillingfleet 
obeyed her to the letter; and, when he entered the brilliant 
assembly where ladies in “ night gowns’’ of brocade and lute- 
string were scarcdy more splendid in plumage than men in 
garments of satin and paduasoy, the shabby recluse claimed 
permission to join them by whimsically murmuring: “Don’t 
min d dress. Come in your blue stockings.’’ 

Stillingfleet was so popular at these conversation parties, 
that “ blew stockings,’’ as he was called, was in great request. 

“Such was the excellence of his conversation,” wrote Boswell, 
“that it came to be said, we can do nothing without the blue stock- 
ings, and thus, by degrees, the title was established. ” 

By one of the ironic subtleties of nomenclature, a term 
originally appHed to a man was gradually transferred in deep- 
ened tint to the women of these assemblies. It was a name, 
"fixed in playful stigma,” as one of the circle happily phrased it. 
For, though bluestockings were estimable women, individually 
held in high honour, the epithet “blue,” if not a designation of 
scorn like les femmes saoantes, hdd at least a grain of good- 
humoured m a l ice; possibly, because few of them were &ee from 
what their “ queen,” with frank sdf-criticism, called, “the female 
frailty of displa3ring more learning than is necessary or graceful.” 

But it is only just to say that Mrs. Vesey, * “ the first queen” 
of the bluestockings, was free from this particular female frailty. 
Though she delighted in literary conversation, die had ndther 
literary ambition, nor desire to pose as a learned woman. She 
was ethereal and imaginative, and, said her friends, even in old 
age, combined the simplicity of a child with the eager vivacity 
of eighteen. Her intimates called her the sylph, and, of the 
bluestocking hostesses, without question, she was the best- 
bdoved. By nature unconventional, Mrs. Vesey was noted 
for her amusing horror of the paralysing effect of the con» 

* See, also, ante, Vol. X, xi, p. 296. 
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ventional drde. Her large reception rooms in Bolton row — 
and, later, in Clarges street — ^appropriately upholstered in 
blue, were crowded with guests, who, by her deft arrangement of 
chairs and sofas “naturally broke up into little groups" that were 
“perpetually varying and changing." There was “no ceremony, 
no cards, and no supper, ” and Mrs. Vesey, we are told, had the 
almost magic art of putting all her company at their ease with- 
out the least appearance of design. And, what was possibly 
evai more conducive to the success of her assemblies, “it was 
not absolutely necessary to talk sense.” 

Vesey, though not a modd husband, was an excellent host, 
with sufficient interest in literature to help Lord Lyttelton with 
his Life of Henry II, and to be delighted when he was elected 
a member of Johnson’s Literary dub. Husbands were not 
much in evidence in the bluestocking drde — ^by a curious coin- 
ddence, they were rardy seen in Parisian salons — ^but Vesey, 
undoubtedly, contributed to the success of his wife’s literary 
parties. To the Veseys bdongs the credit of being among the 
first to wdcome authors and people with an interest in literature 
to social intercourse with the great. Even of Johnson, Croker 
remarks in a footnote that, “except by a few visits in his latter 
years at the basblem assemblies of Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Vesey, 
and Mrs. Ord, we do not trace him in anything like fashionable 
sodety." In the bluestocking coteries, however, he was 
regarded as a literary lion of the first rank, “whose roar was 
deeper in its tone when he meant to be civil.’’ We get a blue- 
stocking picture of the literary autocrat from Bennet Langton, 
one of the best talkers among the “blues,” who, knowing Bos- 
wdl’s amiable hero-worship, sent him an account of an evening 
at Vesey’s. Here, surrounded by duchesses, lords, knights, and 
ladies, “four if not five deep,” Johnson hdd converse with 
Barnard, provost of Eton, while the company listened with 
respectful attaiticMi. The evenings were probably pleasanter, 
however, when titere was less monopoly, and the various groups 
conversed among themsdves. Hannah More, whose critical 
judgment was equal to that of any of the bluestockings, not 
only gave precedence to “Vesey, of verse the judge and friend’’ 
in her poem Bos Bleu, but die also wrote “I know of no house 
where there is such good rational society, and a conversation so 
general, so easy and so pleasant." 
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For more t han thirty years, Mrs. Vesey’s house was a not- 
able centre of the most cultivated society in London. After her 
husband’s death, however, her mind became clouded, and, for a 
few years before she died in 1791, she was unable to recognise 
her friends, who, neverthdess, visited her with a loyal devotion, 
lest at any time die should regain her faculties, and miss their 
society. In 1787, Hannah More wrote: 

Mr. Walpole seldomer presents himself to my mind as the man of 
wit, than as the tender-hearted and humane friend of my dear in£rm, 
broken-spirited Mrs. Vesey. 

Though Mrs. Vesey was indirectly responsible for the title 
of the bluestocking coteries, it was Mrs. Montagu, * who, by her 
dominant character, by her husband’s wealth and by the almost 
unique position she made for herself in London society, was 
speedily recognised as what Johnson in a moment of wrath 
satirically called her, “the Queen of the Blues.’’ Elizabeth 
Robinson was bom at York in 1720, one of a family of twdve 
duldren. Much of her childhood was spent in Cambridgeshire, 
with her maternal grandmother, the wife of Conyers Middleton, 
librarian of Cambridge university. At Cambridge, the pretty 
precocious child was looked on as something of an infant 
prodigy. Middleton not only allowed her to come to his 
academic parties, but he would afterwards, with educational 
intent, require from her an account of the learned conversations 
at which die had been present. At the time of her marriage, he 
somewhat pompously reminded her: “This University had the 
honour of Mr. Montagu’s education, and claims some share in 
yours.’’ Her father, an accomplished amateur artist, delighted 
in cultivating the gift of swift repartee that she had evidently 
inherited from himself. Her mother, from whom, perhaps, 
she inherited her taste for literature, was related to Sterne. 
At home, she disputed and argued good-naturedly with her 
brothers, till their emulation produced in their sister “a dili- 
gence of application tmusual at the time” — a diligence that 
resulted in a knowledge of French, Italian and some Latin, 
though, influenced by fa^on, die was sometimes ashamed to 
own to the latter accompUshm^t. 

While staying with her grandmother in Cambridge, die was 

* See, also, aute, VoL X, Chap, zi, pp. 396 ff. 
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taken, to call at Wimpole, the seat of the second earl of Oxford. 
Here, she made acquaintance with the earl's only daughter. 
Prior’s “Noble lovely little Pe ggy .” who, in 1734, married the 
second duke of Portland. Though Elizabeth Robinson was 
only thirteen at the time of this marriage, the young duchess of 
eighteen found a good deal of pleasure in the child’s witty 
letters, and, as she grew older, frequently invited her to Bul- 
strode. This friendship introduced her to a cultivated circle, 
among whom were Lord Lyttelton, Mrs. Ddany — ^then Mrs. 
Pendarves — and many more, who, besides helping to form her 
literary tastes, became her lifelong friends and good bluestock- 
ings. She was early “brought out ” by her father, who, proud of 
his vivacious daughter, took her into society at Bath and Tun- 
bridge when she was only thirteen. At the age when girls of 
to-day are enjoying their first balls, Elizabeth, satiated with 
years of recurring gaieties, wrote concerning Bath: " ‘How d’ye 
do,’ is all one hears in the morning, and ‘What’s trumps?’ 
in the afternoon.” Scarcely a year later, die writes to her 
mother, “there is nothing so much wanted in this country as 
the art of making the same people chase new topics without 
change of persons.” And, through its slightly involved expres- 
sion, one may detect, even at that early age, a foreshadowing 
of her bluestocking parties. 

This “art” die made a point of cultivating after her mar- 
riage in 1742, with the wealthy Edward Montagu, grandson of 
the first earl of Sandwich. She was twenty-two, and her hus- 
band twenty-nine years older; but, as her cold practical nature 
had already decided that “gold is the diief ingredient in worldly 
happiness,” the discrepancy in their ages was not considered a 
drawback to the solid advantages of wealth and position. 
When, in 1744, their only child died in infancy, she sought 
happiness in social and intdlectual pleasures with even greater 
avidity than before. 

Mrs. Montagu had not long been married before she dis- 
covered that her husband’s town house in Dover street was too 
small for her magnificent projects of entertaining. Mr. Mon- 
tagu, therefore, built a fine house in Hill street, into which they 
were able to move in 1748. Here, in her famous Chinese room, 
she began to give a series of rec^tions, and, in 1753, die writes 
to Mrs. Boscawen that her “Chinese Room was filled by a 
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succession o£ people from deven in the morning till deven at 
night.” There is not any precise information as to when she 
began to give her bluestocking parties, but it was probably after 
she became acquainted with Mrs. Vesey. Thou^ Hannah 
More gives Mrs. Vesey pre-eminence in her poem Bos Bleu, it 
is generally conceded that Mrs. Montagu was the undoubted 
“queen” of these assemblies. Lady Louisa Stuart, grand- 
daughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and daughter of 
the third earl of Bute, gives a detailed and not too flattering 
account of Mrs. Montagu’s “attempt at an English salon” : 

“The only blue stocking meetings which I myself ever attended,” 
she wrote, “were those at Mrs. Walsingham’s and Mrs. Montagu’s. 
To frequent the latter, however, was to drink at the fountain-head 
. . . Mrs. Montagu eclipsed them all.”^ 

She then gives a somewhat sarcastic portrait of the hostess, 
and, while allowing that she had quick parts, great vivadty, no 
small diare of wit, and competent learning, she credits her, also, 
with a superabundance of vanity, and concludes with the 
insinuation that her “excellent cook is probably the only one of 
the powers that could carry on the war single-handed.” 

“Thus endowed,” she writes, “Mrs. Montagu was acquainted 
with almost all persons of note or distinction. She paid successful 
court to all authors, critics, artists, orators, lawyers, and clergy of 
high reputation . . . she attracted all tourists and travellers; ^e 
made entertainment for all ambassadors, sought out all remarkable 
foreigners, especially if men of letters.”* 

Lady Louisa was not a bluestocking — had, indeed, “a 
horror of appearing in print lest she diould lose caste ” — and her 
evidence, though seasoned with a dadi of malicious humour, is 
probably less biassed than that of the bluestockings whose pens 
were too often tipped with the honey of mutual admiration. 
She flings the fine scorn of a ^artde dame on the bluestocking 
habit of opening the gates of society to those who had not been 
bom within the sacred ring-fence; die ridicules, with the pre- 
judice of her class and period, the “college geniuses with nothing 

^Gleanings from an Old Portfolio (Corre^ndence of Lady Louisa Stuart), 
ed. Clark, Mrs. Godfrey (privately printed, 1898), voL m, p. 61. 

*Ibid., p. 62. 
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but a book in their pockets.” She stigmatises Mrs. Montagu’s 
company as a “heterogeneous medley,” which, with aU her 
sparklmg wit and manifold attractions, she was never able to 
fuse into a harmonious mass. “As liiey went in, so they went 
out, single, isolated”; a result, partly owing, no doubt, to Mrs. 
Montagu’s habit of arranging her guests in one large, dis- 
concerting half-circle. Madame d’Arblay also mentions this 
peculiar formation, at the head of which sat the lady of the 
house, and, on her right, the guest of highest rank, or the person 
of the momait whom she most delighted to honour. Lady 
Louisa, not restrained by bluestocking loyalty, frankly holds 
the custom up to ridicule. “ Everything at that house, as if 
under a spell, was sure to form itself into a drde or semi- 
circle.” And die tells, further, of “ a vast half-moon ” of twenty- 
five ladies of whom she was one, seated round the fire, and of 
the vain efforts of the men, when they solemnly filed in from 
dinner, to break through it. 

Lady Louisa’s facts are probably as correct as th^ are 
amusing; but, as facts invariably take the colour of the medium 
through which they are presented, be it sympathy or antipathy, 
it is only just to dilute her sarcasms with some of the admira- 
tion and high regard expressed by the bluestocking coteries. 
If not an ideal hostess, Mrs. Montagu had many of the qualities 
that go to the ruling of a salon. Lord Lyttdton, one of her 
intimate court of Platonic admirers, was amazed, he once told 
her, that those “ dangerous things . . . beauty, wit, wisdom, 
learning and virtue (to say nothing about wealth) ” had not, long 
before, driven her from society. Her wit, from childhood to 
age, was indisputable. By the alchemy of her dexterous mind 
she could transmute her wide reading, her swift impressions, 
her varied experience into what ^e aptly called “ the sal volatfie 
of lively discourse.” Living, as she did, in the limdight of a 
critical society, it was inevitable that her character should be 
freely discussed. But, though her complacent vanity might, 
occasionally, be censured, her affectations deplored, her flattery 
derided, yet we are told that even those who were most diverted 
with her foibles would express a high opinion of her abilities. 
“In her conversation she had more wii than any other person, 
male or female, whom I have known,” wrote Beattie. Dr. 
Johnson, whom, said Mrs. Thrale, “tiie flattered till he was 
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ready to faint,” paid her back in the same seductive coin. 
When ^e showed nim some plates that had belonged to queen 
Elizabeth, he assured her that “their present possessor was in 
no tittle inferior to the first.” At another time, he said of her, 

Sir, that lady exerts more mind in conversation than any person 
I ever met with. Sir, she displays such powers of ratiocination, 
such radiations of intellectual excellence as are a m a zin g. 

And Lord Bath once told Sir Joshua Reynolds that “he did not 
bdieve that there ever was a more perfect human being created, 
or ever would be created, than Mrs. Montagu.” Even Lord 
Macartney, much given to “degant pleasantries,” who “piqued 
himsdf upon carrying compliments beyond the moon,” having 
flattered Mrs. Montagu to the furthest limit of credulity, would 
confess to his intimates: “After all, she is the deverest woman 
I know. Meet her where you wiU, she says the best thing in the 
company.” Horace Walpole might occasionally wing his sly 
shafts of malidous wit in her direction, but there are few greater 
tributes to the interest of her assemblies and of the bluestocking 
coteries generally than his, and Soame Jenyns’s and Owen 
Cambridge’s — ^the old wits as a younger generation irreverently 
called them — ^frequent attendance. 

Even her enemies allowed that she had a sincere love of 
literature. She “makes each rising wit her care,” said a con- 
temporary poem, and her kindly discriminating hdp to strug- 
gling authors, and authors who were past stru ggling , earned 
for her tiie high-sounding title, the “female Maecenas of Hill 
Street,” bestowed on her by Hannah More. When Anna. Wil- 
liams, the blind poetess, was left with a precarious income, Mrs. 
Montagu gave her an annual allowance of £io, a kindnaRf t 
greatly appreciated by Johnson, who, in his “wild benevolence,” 
had given Mrs. Williams, in company with other derdicts of hu- 
manity, a home under the shdter of his roof. After Edward 
Montagu’s death, whai she became sole mistress of his wealth, 
she gave an annuity of £ioo to Mrs. Carter; and, when there was 
a question of a government pension for Beattie, she assured him 
with the utmost ddicacy that, should the project fail, she her- 
self would supply the necessary funds. These are only a few 
instances out of many; her correspondence is full of allusions to 
the needy and distressed. Nor were her gifts all in the sordid 
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coin of commerce. Not only did she give generously to her 
literary friends the encouragement and sympathy that, in dark 
moments, are of more value than gold, but she would promote 
their interests in every way possible, after the m a nne r of the 
ladies of the Parisian salons. It was Mrs. Montagu’s wide- 
reaching influence that materially helped to spread the fame 
of Beattie’s Essay on Tridh, as a counterblast to Hume’s 
“ infidel writings.” Later, it was she who suggested its reissue 
by subscription; and, though she was indefatigable in her efforts 
to enlist subscribers, she was much disappointed because it only 
produced about four hundred guineas profit for the author. 
She gave him introductions to Lord Kinnoul and his brother, 
the archbishop of York, who both made plans for his advance- 
ment. In 1772, she writes : “ I was in hopes to have something 
done among the Great that might forward my hope for you”; 
and, when The Minstrd appeared, not only did she send copies 
to Lord Lyttelton, Lord Chatham and others of her personal 
friends, but she told Beattie, ‘‘I wrote immediately to a person 
who serves many gentlemen and ladies with new books, to 
recommend it to all people of taste. ... I have recommended 
it to many of our bishops and others.” 

Having so active an interest in authors and their works, it 
was not surprising that she should one day appear as author 
herself. In 1760, whrai Lord Lyttdton published his Dialogues 
of the Dead, the last three were advertised as “composed by a 
different hand,” the hand of Mrs. Montagu: though, in defer- 
ence to the prejudice of her day, ^e preferred to shield herself 
behind a veil of anonymity, which she was not sor^ that most 
of her friends were able to penetrate. The Dialogues met with 
much criticism, favourable and otherwise. Johnson called them 
a “nugatory performance,” and Walpole, by nature unable 
to resist an opportunity for epigram, wrote of them as the 
dead dialogues, a prophecy that time has almost fulfilled. 
Those by Mrs. Montagu were between Cadmus and Hercules; 
Mercury and a modem fine lady; Plutarch, Charon and a 
modem bookseller. The first is full of solid good sense — ^too 
solid, indeed, for satire — ^but every phrase is trite and obvious, 
without a glimmer of the wit that Mrs. Montagu scattered 
freely in her talk and letters. Mrs. Carter gave it fatal, dis- 
cerning praise when dbe assured its author that it “ has all the 
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elegance of polite literature.’' The dialogue between Plutarch 
and the bookseller is severe on the popular taste of the day, and 
suggests that popular taste, Hke human nature, never dianges. 
“ I unadvisedly bought an edition of your Lives” the bookseller 
says to Plutarch; “ a pack of old Gredks and Romans . . . and 
the work which repaired the loss I sustained . . . wastheLwe 5 <^ 
the Highwaymen.” The second dialogue, between Mercury and 
Mrs. Modish, is in Mrs. Montagu’s happiest vein of light sar- 
casm. It is by far the wittiest of the whole collection, and met 
with tmqualified success. It is a lively satire on the fadiionable 
woman of the period, who, when Mercury summons her to “pass 
the StyTc,” is “ engaged, absolutdy engaged ... to the Play 
on Mondays, balls on Tuesdays, the Opera on Saturdays, and to 
card assemblies the rest of the week.” She suggests, however, 
that he should wait till the end of the season, when she might 
like to “go to the Elysian fidds for a change.” “Have you a 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh? ” she asks. “I think I should not dis- 
like drinkiag the Lethe waters when you have a full season.” 
Compliments flowed in from the bluestocking circle who were 
inclined to preen themsdves on their “queen’s ” literary success ; 
and Mrs. Montagu, ejdnlarated with the heady wine of public 
applause, wrote to Mrs. Carter, “ I do not know but at last 
I may become an author in form. . . . The Dialogues, I mean 
the three worst, have had a more favourable reception than I 
expected.” 

It was not, however, till nine years later, that the great 
literary effort of her life appeared, an Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Shakespeare, carrying the sub-title “ with some re- 
marks upon the misrepresentations of Mons. de Voltaire.” In 
her letters, one may trace its germ at an early stage, witii here 
and there evidences of its gradual growth. In a letter to Lord 
Bath, in 1761, she writes a long critidsm of Voltaire’s Tancred, 
in which she compares the “ natural sallies of passion in our 
Shakspear” with “the pompous dedamation” of Voltaire in 
Tancred. Three years later, Mrs. Carter mentions Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s “criticism on Macbeth” and, when Johnson’s preface to 
the 1765 edition of Shakespeare with all the other prefaces 
appeared, she writes of Johnson’s as the ablest of them alL 
Mrs. Montagu’s Essay was, in great measure, a protest against 
the strictures that Voltaire had for years hurled at Shakespeare, 
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from whom he had freely borrowed. As many English readers 
knew, he had taken whole scenes from Macbeth for his Mahomet; 
the plot of his Zaire was only Othello slightly disguised; but 
indignation in England deepened to disgust at Voltaire’s 
introduction to S&miramis. Miss Talbot, a bluestocking, wrote 
to Mrs. Carter in 1745, “Voltaire has just published with his 
Sh%iramis, the foolidiest, idlest, coarsest critique that ever 
was.’’* 

In her introduction, Mrs. Montagu says, “I was incited to 
this undertaking by great admiration of his genius, and still 
greater indignation at the treatment he has received from a 
Frendi wit.’’ The whole gist of the Essay, however, so far as 
Shakespeare is concerned, is summed up in the trite conclusion 
of the introduction, “Nature and sentiment will pronounce our 
Shakespear a mighty genius; judgment and taste will confess 
that, as a writer, he is far from faultless.’’ Her vindication of 
Shakespeare, it may at once be admitted, was what a contem- 
porary called it, “a work of supererogation’’ ; but the attack on 
the literary dictator of Europe, even though, in its daring, it 
may suggest the proverb concerning fools and angels, was at 
least, well-merited. In Paris, particularly, when, five years 
later, the Essay was translated into French, Voltaire’s credit as 
an authority on Shakespeare was felt to be seriously damaged. 
He had boasted that his trandation of Julius Caesar was “the 
most faithful translation that can be, and the only faithful one 
in the French language of any author, ancient or modem.’’ 
Such confidence invited attack, and Mrs. Montagu fell on his 
errors with a pitiless enjo3rment that gives life and vigour to 
this part of her destructive criticism. She points out that, in 
this only faithful translation, Voltaire has utterly misread the 
meaning of several words and phrases, and, with a relish 
sharpened by indignation, her unsparing pen points out “the 
miserable mistakes and galimathias of this dictionary work.” 
After an attack on ComdUe, with whom Voltaire had compared 
Shakespeare, to the disadvantage of the latter, she finally hopes 
that “the many gross blunders in this work will deter other 
b&mx esprit from attempting to hurt works of genius by the 
masked battery of an unfair translation.” 

*For ciilicism of Shakespeare in the eighteenth century see Vol. V, C^ps. 
XI, xn. 
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The essay, though published anonjrmously, met with a 
flattering reception. The Critical Remew wrote of the author as 
“ almost the only critic who has yet appeared worthy of Shake- 
speare,” and most of the other reviews — save The Monthly 
Review, whidi condemned the language of the Essay as affected 
— ^were, on the whole, favourable. From the bluestocking 
circle, she received reams of eulogy, and perhaps Johnson was 
the only dissentient in the chorus of praise when he remarked 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, “Sir, it does her honour, but it would 
do nobody else honour.” Modem criticism agrees with John- 
son, and the is condemned as “weU-intentioned, . . . but 

feeble,”* and quite without value in the enormous bulk of 
Shakespeare criticism. 

It brought her, however, a considerable measure of contem- 
porary fame in England, and her bluestocking adherents were 
proud of their “queen’s” achievement in the world of letters. 
“She is the first woman for literary knowledge in England,” said 
Mrs. Thrale, while Fanny Burney wrote that the general 
plaudits given to the book “mounted her . . . to the Parnassian 
heights of female British literatme.” When, in 1776, she visited 
Paris she had the satisfaction of finding her Essay well known, 
and herself a celebrity. She was a welcome guest at many of 
the Parisian salons, she adopted Parisian rouge, criticised 
French plays and French acting with severity and, by a singular 
chance, her visit coincided with the opening of the French 
academy on the occasion when Voltaire's famous abusive 
Letter to the Academy was read by d’Alembert. Shakespeare 
was again denounced in language so unrestrained that even 
some of the forty, wrote Mrs. Montagu, “shrugged thmr shoul- 
ders ” and showed other strong signs of disapprobation. At its 
conclusion, Suard said to her, Je crois, Madame, gue vous Ues un 
peu fdchSe de ce gue vous venez d' entendre. Moi, Monsieur 1 she 
relied, with her ever ready wit, point du tout! Je ne suis pas 
amie de Monsieur Voltaire.* Ho: bluestocking friends rather 
feared that her Parisian success would unduly inflate her 
self-esteem. Mrs. Delany wrote to Mrs. Boscawen a witty little 
sketch of her as Madame de Montagu, to which Mrs. Boscawen 
relied, “ Much I fear that she will never be Mrs. Montagu, an 

* History of CrUiUsm^ by Saintsbury, G., voL in, p. 173. 

* LOfers of Horace Walpole (1904), voL ix, p. 444. 
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EngEshwoman again ! ” However, their fears were not reaEsed. 
She came back to England and was soon her former EngEsh 
seE, something of a poseuse perhaps, a good deal of an egotist, 
but always possessing such brilEant quaEties of mind and intel- 
lect, such a gift for steady friendship, that she remained as firmly 
fixed as hitherto on her bluestocking throne, on which she had 
stiU more than twenty years to reign. 

But, of the members of the bluestocking circle none was 
more “darkly, deeply, beautifuEy blue" than Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, who, though unmarried, took brevet rank as matron 
after the custom of her day. She was the daughter of Nicholas 
Carter, peipetual curate of a chapel at Deal, and one of the six 
preachers at Canterbury. As a first st^ in her education, she 
was sent to Canterbury for a year to learn French in the house of 
a Huguaiot refugee. On her return home, she took lessons 
with her brothers in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, but she acquired 
knowledge with such difiSculty that her father advised her to 
give up attempting the classical languages. She continued, 
however, with dogged persistence. She rose early, and, to 
keep her attention from flagging at night, she took snuff, 
bound wet towels round her head and chewed green tea and 
coffee. As a result of this undaunted plodding, she gained so 
soEd a knowledge of Greek that Johnson spoke of her later as 
one of the best Greek scholars he had ever known. By degrees, 
she added Italian, German, Portuguese and Arabic to her 
languages. She was, at the same time, educating her young 
st^-brothers, one of whom was sent to Cambridge. 

As a linguist, who spoke fluent French, who could write 
pure, Eterary Italian, who, at need, could talk in Latin, who “ de- 
Eghted" in German, who knew something of Hebrew, Portu- 
guese and Arabic and who was among the best Greek scholars 
of her time, her views on the study of languages are worth 
considering, particularly as they accord with some of the most 
modem and intdEgent methods of teaching in vogue to-day. 
She knew practicaEy nothing of Greek and Latin gr ammar , and 
used to speak of them, says her biographer, “with some degree 
of unmerited contempt.” He hastens to exp lain that, as a sci- 
ence, she understood grammar, but, he adds significantly, not 
as tau^t in schools. Her fine intdlect quickly discovered that 
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the common-sense method of acquiring a foreign language 
is identical with that of learning one’s own. A prelimin- 
ary store of words and phrases must be assimilated before 
grammar can be of use, and she regarded it “rather as 
a consequence of understanding the language, than as a 
handmaid. . . 

Though grammar was not, for her, an obstructive fetish in 
the acquirement of a new language, she yet had a cultivated eye 
for grammatical errors, and a fault that she had detected in a 
line of Homer “kept her awake at night.” At another time, she 
disputed with archbishop Seeker over the translation of two 
verses in Corinthians, and, after consulting the original, the 
archbishop was compelled to admit that “ Madam Carter ” was 
in the right. 

She was introduced to Cave, of The Gen£Leman's Magazine, 
by her father, and contributed verse to his magazine so early as 
her seventeenth year. In 1738, he published for her a thin 
quarto of twenty-four pages; poems that had been written 
before she was twenty. Johnson, who was then doing hackwork 
for Cave, wrote Greek and Latin epigrams on the author, to 
whom he had been introduced by the publisher. At another 
time, he said that “Eliza” ought to be celebrated in as many 
languages as Louis h Grand, and, in proof of his high opinion of 
her abilities, he asked her to contribute to his Rambler. Num- 
bers 44 and 100 are hers; four “ billets” in no. 10 are by Hester 
Mulso, afterwards Mrs. Chapone, and no. 30 is by Catherine 
Talbot, all accomplished ladies of the bluestocking circle. 
Richardson the novelist, seeing Elizabeth Carter’s Ode to Wis- 
dom in manuscript, printed it without permission in Clarissa. 
Her remonstrance was the prdude to an acquaintance with 
him, and she sometimes joined his “flower-garden of ladies” at 
North End, his petticoaterie, accor ding to the sco ffing Walpole. 
It is said that he gravely consulted her on the qualities that 
should distinguish the perfect man before he created Sir Charles 
Grandison. 

Her first serious effort in literature was Examination of 
Mr. Pope's Essay on Man, which she translated from the 
French of Jean Pierre de Crousaz. It was thought that this 
might lead to an acquaintance with Pope, and Sir George 
Oxenden warned her father 
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that there is hardly an instance of a woman of letters entering into an 
intimacy of acquaintance with men of wit and parts, particularly 
poets, who were not thoroughly abused and maltreated by them in 
print . . . Mr. Pope has done it more than once.* 

Shortly afterwaxds, she translated Algarotti’s NewUmianismo 
per le Dame into English, under the title, Sir Isaac Newton's 
Philosophy explained for the use of the Ladies, in Six Dialogues 
on Light and Colours. She was then twenty-two, and Thomas 
Birch wrote of her as, “ a very extraordinary phenomoion in tibe 
rqmblic of letters.” Elizabeth Carter was not, by tempera- 
ment, a literary woman; her pleasure was in acquiring know- 
ledge rather than in giving it out. In aU her studies — save that 
of German, perhaps, which she began with the view of prepar- 
ing hersdf for a place at court — she had not, apparently, any 
ambition beyond her passion for study. Even the great literary 
achievement of her life, the translation of Epictetus, was made 
to oblige her friend Miss Talbot, and was not, at first, intended 
for publication. 

Catherine Talbot, with her mother, lived in the housdbold of 
bishop Seeker and his wife. She was an accomplished woman, 
but she did not read Greek, and, in 1743, she wrote to Mrs. 
Carter that she was “vastly curious” to read those precepts of 
Epictetus that had not been translated. It was not till 1749, 
however, that Elizabeth Carter, to please her friend, began a 
rough translation of the work that was to be the foundation of 
her modest fortune, as well as to add enormoudy to the fame she 
already enjoyed as the learned Mrs. Carter. These few pages 
were submitted to the bishop of Oxford, who found the trans- 
lation good. Its only fault, he said, was its degance of diction, 
that block of stumbling to many eighteenth century writers. 
Epictetus, the bishop reminded her, was a plain man, who spoke 
plainly, and the trandation ought to be less smooth to preserve 
the spirit of the original. When Mrs. Carter wrote back that 
die had “ some defence of her passion for omamait,” the bishop 
replied grimly, “Why would you change a plain, home-awaken- 
ing preacher into a fine, smooth, polite writer of what nobody 
will mind?” But Mrs. Carter was not easily persuaded to 
renounce the “elegance of polite literature” into which she was 

» Memoirs of ihe Life of Mrs, EUzabeih Carter., by Pennington, M., voL i, 

P-44- 
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transforming the Greek slave’s trenchant exhortations. It was 
only after Miss Talbot added the weight of her opinion, and 
wrote “ I am much of my Lord’s mind . . . for energy, shortness 
and plainness,” that ^e was induced to put her translation 
into a more direct form. The bishop wrote a few pages as a 
modd of the rough almost literal translation which he advo- 
cated, but perhaps he was a little chagrined at her obstinacy, 
for, a few months later, she laments that “Epictetus and I are 
miserable that . . . my Lord had so inhumanly given us up to 
our own devices.” Bishop Seeker, however, gave her valuable 
help in correcting it, devoting a whole montih., when he was laid 
up with gout, to its revision. It was he, probably, who, in 1753, 
suggested its publication, for, from that time, it was prepared 
for the press. When it was at length finished. Miss Talbot 
urged her friend to collect materials for the life of Epictetus, to 
be published with it, to which Elizabeth replied : ‘ ‘ Whoever that 
somebody or other is, who is to write the life of Epictetus, seeing 
I have a dozen shirts to make, I do opine, dear Miss Talbot, that 
it cannot be I.” She, however, added the Enchiridion and 
notes, at the bidiop’s suggestion, and the whole was finidied in 
1756, just seven years after it was begun. 

In the work of correcting sheets for the press, bishop Sedeer 
again gave ungrudging assistance; and, in one letter, we find her 
thus whimsically adjured: 

Do, dear Madam Carter, get yoursdf whipt, get yourself whipt 
... I know you mean to be careful; but you cannot without this 
help . . . The first thing I have cast my eyes upon is Epictetus for 
Epicurus . . . 

Epictetus appeared before the public in 1758, and its success 
and sale make it one of the minor romances of publishing. It 
was in one volume, large quarto, and 1018 copies were struck off 
at first; but, as these were insufficient, 250 more wrae printed a 
few months later. It was issued by subscription, and the price 
was a guinea in sheets. In her own copy were the names of no 
fewer than 1031 subscribers, and, since many copies were not 
claimed “by way of compliment,” Mrs. Carter gained nearly a 
thousand poun^ profit. Richardson’s bill for printing the 
first impression amounted to £67. 7s. Two further editions 
were printed in her life-time, and, for many years, it remained a 
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good selling book at a high price. Epictetus gained for its 
author a European reputation. So far afidd as Russia, where, 
said Elizabeth Carter, “they were only just beginning to walk 
on their hind legs,” there appeared a notice of the learned 
Englishwoman, and she was told that the Tsarina had read 
it ilirou^ with high approbation. After its publication, she 
was regarded by the bluestocking circle with something akin to 
awe, and it is almost a relief to find her intimates, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu and Miss Talbot, jestingly referring to her “unde Epicte- 
tus,” or writing of her as “cousin-gemoan to Xenophon,” while 
Walpole, with his facile talent for bestowing unchristian names, 
frequently calls her Mrs. Epictetus Carter. 

After Epictetus, Mrs. Carter did not write an3rthing more 
for publication, though, in 1762, Lord Bath persuaded her to 
pubHdi a small volume of poems that had been written at 
various times. She gave such rductant consent to this that 
Miss Talbot accused her of thinking it “no small degradation 
from a quarto of Greek Philosophy to dwindle into an dghteen- 
permy pamphlet of English verse.” The dedication was to the 
earl of Bath, and, writes her biographer, “ is wholly unsullied by 
thatflattery which is too often a disgrace both to the author and 
the patron.” But this praise is somewhat discounted, when 
on the next page, he quotes a letter from Mrs. Carter, indicat- 
ing that Lord Bath wrote the dedication himsdf ! 

For the remainder of her long life, EHzabeth Carter settled 
down to the comfortable enjoyment of her fame on the modest 
competence of which the profits from Epictetus were the founda- 
tion. Her influential friends invested this money profitably; 
and, some years later, wh^ Mrs. Montagu inherited her hus- 
band’s fortune, she allowed her friend £100 a year. Lord Bath 
did not leave her an annuity, according to the expectation of 
many of the bluestockings; but his heirs gaierouriy made good 
this deficiency by a grant of £100 a year. During the summer 
months, ^e lived with her father at Deal, or went on visits to 
her friends among the great at their country houses. Tlie win- 
ter ^ invariably spent in London in handsome and comfort- 
able apartments in Clarges street, within easy distance of 
several of the bluestocking hostesses. “She kept no table,” 
and never dined at home, except when ill, or unable to go out. 
In the wide bluestocking circle, she was always a wdcome guest. 
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and, not only did they invite her to their houses, but 
they invariably sent for her thdr sedan chairs or carriages, 
which again carried her back to Clarges street by ten 
o’clock at the latest. She was, apparently, a S3nnpathetic 
listener rather than a talker, but die was always, to the 
end of her long life, a notability in the inner circle of the 
bluestockings. 

The bluestocking, however, whose fame reached to the 
furthest ends of the earth — ^though as a philanthropist rather 
than as a blue— is Hannah More.* When she first appeared 
in the bluestocking coteries, she had not yet become a passion- 
ate reformer, a stem moralist, “the eminent divine,” as she was 
called in later years. Her connection with the blues represents 
the ‘ ‘ gay and worldly ’ ’ side of her serious life. During her first 
winter among them she was stiH in the twenties, and her hasty 
impressionist descriptions of the literary society of London 
scintillate with the fiedi enthusiasm of a girl whose eyes and 
mind are sli^tly dazzled by unaccustomed experiences. She 
was not tmworthy to be admitted to the society of those 
learned ladies and ingenious gentlemen. She spoke fluent 
French, polished by conversation with some French officers on 
parole, who often visited her home. Her father taught her 
Latin, and some mathematics, though, frightened by her pre- 
cocity, he did not take her far in the latter sciaice. Her elder 
sisters, not having any fortune in prospect, opened a boarding- 
school at Bristol to which she was sent, at the age of 
twdve. Later, like her four sisters, die taught in the school, 
assiduously carrying on her own education at the same time. 
She studied Latin, Italian and Sp anish , improving her style by 
translations and imitations of the Odes of Horace, and some of 
the dramatic compositions of Metastasio. 

Hannah More was a precocious child — a child who, indispu- 
tably, was the mother of the woman. In youthful days, die 
would treasure any stray scrap of paper on which die scribbled 
verses or essays that were always adorned with “a wdl directed 
moral.” When her ardent widi took form in the shape of “a 
whole quire of paper to herself,” it was soon filled by the bud- 
ding moralist with supposititious letters to depraved characters, 

* See, also, ««to, VoL X, Chap, n pp. 303-304, and VoL XI, Oiap. xn. 
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intended to reclaim them from their errors. The one romance 
of her life began when she was twenty-two, and came to naught, 
though, indirectly, it paved the way for her literary career. 
She was engaged to a wealthy man of good position, the cousin 
of two of her pupils. This gentleman named Turner is said to 
have had every good quality to make marriage a success, save 
“a cheerful and composed temper,” and — stiU more important 
lack — the initial courage to marry. Twice was the wedding- 
day fixed and postponed, when Hannah, on the advice of her 
friends, determined not to be trifled with any longer. Turner 
was repentant, but Hannah was inexorable. Finally, however, 
he insisted on settling on her an annuity of £200, to compen- 
sate her for her great expense in preparing to be the wife of a 
man of large fortune. This income permitted her to devote 
her time to literary pursuits, though, when she first visited 
London in 1774, she had not published anjrthing except a small 
play for schools. The Search after Happiness. She was intro- 
duced to London society by one of those fortunate events that 
suggest the guiding hand of destiny. She, with two of her 
sisters, had not been in London a week when she wrote to a 
friend d^cribing her emotions at seeing Garrick as king Lear. 
Her friend, who knew Garrick, showed him the letter, and, as 
the actor was curious to see the young enthusiast, an introduc- 
tion was arranged. The day after this she was invited to the 
Garricks’ house to meet Mrs. Montagu, and, as her biographer 
succinctly puts it, “her introduction to the great, and the greatly 
endowed, was sudden and general.” Her portrait, painted some 
years later by Opie, suggests a strong and pleasant personality, 
and one finds that, wherever she was taken by the Garricks, 
she gravitated towards people of high rank in intellect by a 
species of mental elective affinity. She had long desired to see 
Johnson, but Sir Jorfiua Rejmolds, at whose house she met him, 
prepared her, as he “handed her up the stairs,” for a mood of 
possible sadness and silence in the great man. She was, how- 
ever, fortunate enough to find him advancing to meet her “with 
good humour in his countenance, and a macaw of Sir Joshua’s 
in his hand,” while he gallantly greeted her wifii a verse from a 
morning hymn of her own composition. Other introductions 
speedily followed: to Edmtmd Burke, to bi^op Percy, the 
collector of the Bddgues, who was “qmte a sprightly modem. 
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instead of a rusty antique,” and to other distinguished members 
of the bluestocking coteries. 

In the following year, 1775, Hannah again visited London in 
February. This time, she dined at Mrs. Montagu’s, where she 
met Eli^beth Carter and Mrs. Boscawen, the widow of the 
admiral. The bluestocking parties were now at their zenith, 
and the clear-cut thumbnail sketches Hannah gives of the chief 
dramatis personae are always vivid and lifdike. Of Mrs. 
Montagu, she says. 

She is not oidy the finest genius, but the finest lady I ever saw 
. . . she lives in the highest style of magnificence . . . her form is 
delicate even to fragility . . . she has the sprightly vivacity of 
fifteen, with the judgment and experience of a Nestor. 

The young provincial, though not “violently modish,” kept at 
least one eye on the fadiion, and permitted her hair to be 
dressed in the extravagant mode that, as moralist, she was 
compdled to censure, even while she adopted it. She quickly 
noted Elizabeth Carter’s indifference to dress, which, with tact- 
ful euphuism, die thus describes. “ Mrs. Carter has in her 
person a great deal of what the gentlemen mean when they say 
such a one is a ‘poetical lady’ . . . however, I like her much.” 
She was, perhaps, most attracted by Mrs. Boscawen, who, she 
said, was polite, learned, judicious and humble. This first 
impression was strengthened as she knew her more intimatdy, 
and there was not one of the bluestocking ladies of whom 
Hannah wrote with more admiration, though, perhaps because 
but few of her letters — ^that were thought not inferior to those 
of Mrs. Montagu — ^have been published, die is less well-known 
to the general reader. 

In 1775, after her return to Bristol, Hannah More told her 
sisters that die had been “ so fed with praise and fiattering atten- 
tions ” that she would find out her real value by writing a poem, 
and offering it to Cadell. In a fortnight, die had finished Sir 
Eidred of the Bower, to which she added the poem entitled The 
Bleeding Rock, written some years before. Caddl had probably 
heard something of her, as he not only offered for it a sum 
beyond her expectation, but “very handsomdy” said that, if she 
could discover what Goldsmith had received for his Deserted 
Village, he would allow her die same price. A unique fadiion 
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surely of receiving a young ■writer, even in tte eighteenth 
century! The two poems, which scarcely filled thirty small 
pages, were welcomed with acclaim by the bluestockings. 
Garrick recited them, Johnson added a stanza, Richard Btirke 
called the book “a truly elegant and tender performance,” and 
the -writer’s head, said her sisters, needed to be unusually steady 
to ■withstand the flood of adulation — and it was! 

In the following year, the Garricks hospitably offered 
Hannah a suite of rooms in their house, and, from that time 
onwards, for more than twenty years, whenever die came to 
London, she invariably stayed with them at the Addphi, or 
at their Thamesside retreat at Hampton. Under Garrick’s 
influence, her next literary venture was the play Percy, which 
launched her in London society as a celebrity. The blue- 
stockings congratulated her and themselves on its extraordi- 
nary success, and if they did not “crown her, cover her, hide her 
■with laurels,” as Richard Berenger, one of them suggested, Mrs. 
Boscawen, on its twelfth performance, sent her a laurel -wreath 
■with the “stems confined within an elegant ring,” for which she 
returned thanks in “an elegant copy of verses.” 

She had almost finished The Fatal Falsehood, when, in 1779, 
Da-vid Garrick died, and, greatly affected by his death, she 
determined to -write no more plays. Prom this time, her 
thoughts followed their natural trend towards serious subjects, 
and, in her letters, she gradually reveals herself as philanthrop- 
ist and reformer. She even attempted, said Co-wper, “to 
reform the unreformable Great,” and her Thoughts on the 
importance of the Manners of the Great went into many large 
editions.* Her grief at Garrick’s death found some vent in 
Sensibility, a poem addressed to Mrs Boscawen, in whidb 
several bluestockings are mentioned. The poem, however, 
that made the greatest stir in the bluestocking coteries, was 
Bas Bleu, or Conversation. It is illustrative of the fact that 
Hannah More, -with her strong sense of dramatic values, 
had the faculty of mentally -visualising the significance of the 
various movements with which she was connected. This poem, 
as die explained in the preface, owed its name to the mis takR of 

* The tracts with which tried to reform the poor, Village PoUUcs and the 
Repository Tracts, had an amazing success, and were found so well-suited to the 
purpose that the Religious Tract society was formed to continue the work. 

veuzi.— 36 
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a foreigner of distinction, who gave the Kteral name Bas-bleu to 
a ama.n party of friends that had often been called by way of 
pleasantry Blue Stockings. She says further that these little 
societies — sometimes misrepresented — ^were composed of per- 
sons distinguished in general for their rank, talent, or respect- 
able character, who met frequently at Mrs. Vesey’s and at a few 
otha: houses for the sole purpose of conversation. She adds a 
brief tribute to the charm of these gatherings, where, she says, 
learning was not disfigured by pedantry, good taste was not 
marred by affectation and conversation was as little disgraced 
by calumny, levity and other censurable errors as has, perhaps, 
been known in any society. The poem is not of permanent 
value, though Johnson told her that “there was no name in 
poetry that might not to be glad to own it.” Naturally, this 
pohne d. c/e/ had a great vogue among the bluestockings, as most 
of them were mentioned either by their own names, or under 
some classical appellation. It was written to amuse Mrs. 
Vesey, and, after circulating some years in manuscript, was 
eventually printed in 1786. 

Perhaps the most curious friendship in the bas-bleu coteries, 
was that between Hannah More and Horace Walpole. She was 
not long in discovering that “ Horace Hked nonsaise talk better 
than Greeks or Romans,” but, apparently, she could do her own 
share of such conversation. When she spent evenings among 
the bluestockings, she frequently mentions that she and Horace 
Walpole, with another friend or two, “makeup a pleasant little 
coterie of th^ own.’ ' Friendly correspondence passed betweoi 
them, when thqr were away from London; and, when Hannah 
More went to live at her cottage. Cowslip green — cousin in 
name, declared Walpole, to Strawberry HD. — ^he coUected all 
Hs own works, printed at the Strawberry HD press, to give her 
“for remembrance.” As a mark of great distinction, he printed 
her Bishop Bonner's Ghost at the famous press, for distribution 
among their common friends — in other words, the bluestock- 
ings. He gave her a beautifully bound Bible, wHch die wished 
he would read; but, in spite of the a-TTiaring differences of 
character between the cynic and the reformer, they remained 
good friends till his death. He was on intimate terms with 
Mrs. Carter, too, and both the famous bluestoddng ladies were 
amazed whrai Hs Letters were publidied. The Horace Walpole 
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there revealed was an entirdy different person from the blue- 
stocking they had known. When he talked with them, there 
were not any traces of “that truly French, light and frivolous 
way of thinkirig which is so evident in his printed letters.” 
Indeed, it was something of a diock to them to find that he 
had actually selected his letters for publication. 

Hannah More was the chief chronicler as well as the poet 
laureate of the blues. It is from the hasty impressionist 
sketches in her letters that we gather the significance of the 
movement. Of a bluestocking evening at William Pepys’s, 
die says: 

There was all the pride of London, every wit and every wit-ess 
. . . but the spirit of the evening was kept up on the strength of a 
little lemonade till past eleven, without cards, scandal or politics. 

A terse description that might serve as a type of most of the 
bluestocking meetings. This cult of “conversation — ^the pur- 
suit of ideas,” as it has been defined — ^acted as a subtle leaven 
to the hard brilliant materialism of the eighteenth century. 
The social refinement introduced by the bluestocking interest 
in literature can be better appreciated by a glimpse at the glar- 
ing foil made by ordinary society. 

“On Monday,” writes Hannah More, “I was at a very great 
assembly at the Bishop of St. Asaph’s. Conceive to yourself one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred people met together . . . painted 
as red as bacchanals; poisoning the air with perfumes; treading on 
each other’s gowns; not one in ten able to get a chair . . . ten 
or a dozen card tables crammed with dowagers of quality, grave 
ecclesiastics and ydlow admirals.” 

It was another advantage of the bas-bleu societies, that “com- 
mon or gented swearing” was not coimtenanced: and, as tea, 
coffee, orgeat and lemonade were the only beverages offered, 
intoxication — ^then a general vice of society — sddom brought its 
embarrassments into their midst. 

From the somewhat dusive references to the bluestocking 
parties, we gather that — unlike the Parisian salons — ^there was 
not a fixed day or date for any of the meetings. A dinner might 
be given by Mrs. Montagu, after which there would be “a 
strong reinforcement of the Blues”; or, Mrs. Vesey would hold 
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an assembly of rank, fashion and literati ; “ so blue it was Mazarin 
blue,” as Horace Walpole once described “a Vesey.” Or, Mrs. 
Boscawen might “receive,” though parties at her house were 
usually more exclusive, and thirty or forty was there considered 
quite a large meeting. These were the principal bluestocking 
hostesses, to whom came "the dite of London both for talent 
and fashion.” Since the first conversation had been given by 
Mrs. Vesey, these societies had multiplied, and, from the 
seventies to the end of the century, bluestocking meetings were 
hdd in many other London houses. Sir Jodiua Re3molds, “the 
idol of every company,” and his sister had most interesting 
evenings at their house in Leicester fiields and, later, at Rich- 
mond. Here, even Johnson was “as brilliant as himself, and 
as good-humoured as anyone dse,” and there was “scarce an 
expletive wan or woman ” among the company. Mrs. Thrale, 
of the “little silver tongue,” wdcomed rank and talait to her 
home at Streatham, and much good talk was heard in the fam- 
ous library. Miss Mary Monckton, afterwards the witty 
countess of Cork and Ossory, had, said Boswdl, the finest bit of 
hliie at her parties. Dressed in fine thin mudin in the coldest 
weather, she would nonchalantly receive her distinguished 
guests with “ a nod and a smile and a short ‘ How do do ’ ” ; and 
then, without moving from her seat in the middle of the room, 
would continue her conversation, lounging on one chair while 
she leaned on the back of another. At this house, the guest 
of honour was Johnson, of whom dean Marlay once remarked, 
“ the ladies might well be proud when they could turn a wolf-dog 
into a lap-dog I” 

Mrs. Chapone, bom Hester Mulso, occasionally gave blue- 
stocking receptions that were “rational, instructive and social,” 
and, also, unfortunatdy, somewhat spiritless and dull. Though 
Johnson thought suffidently well of her literary talent to 
include her among the few contributors to his Rambler, the 
promise of her youth never ripened to any noteworthy perform- 
ance, if we exc^t Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, which, 
in its day, was considered an educational work of the first 
importance. The author was, by temperament, argumenta- 
tive, impulsive, emotional; and, perhaps because of her expeii- 
^ce, such qualities are condemned in her Liters. These are 
only interesting now as embodying an acclaimed ideal dt 
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eighteenth century feminine manners. Mrs. Chapone was 
frequently a guest at North End, where she would earnestly 
discuss with Richardson his female characters. Mrs. Delany, 
that “fairest modd of female excellence,” asserted that Mrs. 
Chapone was the prototype of some of his principal heroines, 
which, she said, “is the reason they are not really so polished 
as he takes them to be,” 

Perhaps the most charming description of a bluestocking 
evening is from the vivid and sprightly pen of Fanny Burney.* 
She was a blue, but not of what Hannah More called the old set. 
She had not long visited among them — ^where Evelina and her 
own amiable personality secured her a ■warm welcome — ^before 
her appointment to a post at court. She snatched an evening 
from her wearisome duties, however, to "visit Mrs. Ord, a later 
but hardly less distinguished hostess than the original three, 
and there found practically all the members of the circle: Mrs. 
Montagu, Mrs. Boscawen, Owen Cambridge, Horace Walpole, 
Sir Lucas Pepys, Leonard Smelt, Beimet Langton and Lady 
Rothes, his ■wife, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone, William Pepys 
and others. The talk was of The Streatham Letters, the corre- 
spondence between Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson which had just 
been publi^ed, and many of the blues feared the indiscretions 
of her too fluent pen. It is a lively and graceful picture of 
eighteenth century society, and an excellent r^resentation of 
the fiifflidly charm of the has-bUu meetings. 

'See I£ll, Constaace, Faimy Bwney at the Court of Queen Charlotte (1912), 
diap. zm. 
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Children’s Books 

C HILDREN’S books, throt^hout the history of English 
literature, have been in that literature, but not of it. 
Phrases and persons from nursery lore have passed 
irrevocably into the national arsenal of metaphor and allusion, 
while the sources of them may not have had any daim to serious 
literary consideration. Children, too, have annexed the books 
of their elders — Robinson Crusoe is the standard example — and 
have almost established a prescriptive right to tiie conquered 
territory. But not many books written specially for children 
have also been enduring literature, in any real sense, though 
the exceptions are notable. The nursery library, in fact, 
been a separate thing; developed differently, furnished from a 
different standpoint, with works written in a different vein of 
inspiration and produced, commercially, with different limita- 
tions and standards. Nor is the criterion of judgment upon 
it, whether the reader or the historian be the judge, the same 
as upon more solemn or artistic performances. 

Its history really opens in the eighteenth century. Yet, in 
the beginnings, the “ grown-up ” and the child coincide, in a way. 
The writers who, in the first volume of this work,* treated of 
the riddles of Cynewulf, Aelfric and Aldhdm, and of the scho- 
lastic labours of Alcuin at York, were chronicling the very 
earli^t books for children in the language. Those who, in 
the same volume, * discussed the metrical romances of 1200-1 500 
set forth at large the adult works whose disjecta membra were 
still the framework of the cheapest books for childrai in the 
eighteenth century; while Aesop, and bestiaries, and such a 
collection as Gesta Rjomanomm were certainly, to some extent, 
‘ Chaps, rr and V. * Chaps, xm and xw. 
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read by children as wdl as by the older flock at whom the 
monkish editors aimed. 

But these early productions are hardly what would be 
meant to-day by the term “ children’s books,” whidi, perhaps, is 
best and most conveniently interpreted as “books read or meant 
to be read by childrai for pleastue or for profit, or for both, in 
their leisure hours.” Children read medieval riddles and 
schoolbooks, certainly; but they read them perforce, as part 
of their education. So far as the social life of these early periods 
is dear, it is probable that children read little out of school, for 
the simple reason that, outside learned establishments, there 
was nothing to read. The fables and anecdotes of which they 
acquired a knowledge must usually, from the same cause, have 
been communicated to them either orally or by the chances of 
tuition. Apart from purposes of education, children had no 
books of their own before the seventeenth century, and very 
few then. 

Educational books deserve brief mention. They are only 
literature by accident, but they are, sometimes, not wholly 
scholastic. Adfric's Colloquy and the numerous successors to 
it have this feature of artistic composition in them, that they 
are not merely tabular; the dialogue form could be given a 
certain fictitious vivadty. It long survived the renascence.* 
Erasmus endued it with fresh popularity and authority, and it 
persisted until the eighteenth century. Sententiae Pti&riles, a 
work of this kind which, in form, goes back to Adfric, appears 
in various editions over a long period, the last being 1728. 
Pueriles Confdbulationculae — ^there were two works of the same 
name, one by Cordier, the other by Evaldus GaUus — appears in 
1693 — ^with a preface dated 1548. 

Such works as these — ^the powder of learning with the jam of 
amusement thinly spread — stand midway between the only 

* Of one curious instance of longevity no prdiminaty stages seem to exist. In 
1745-6, John Newbery published The Ctrcle of the Sciences, a diabgue manual in 
seven volumes. It went into several editions, and other publidiers reissued it 
between 1780 and 1800. The seven volumes comprise seven subjects almost 
identical with those of the irivium and guadnviim of scholasticism. Newbeiy 
said that he himself compiled it at great pains; but the choice of subjects implies 
some pedigree for his selection. No ancestors for the little books, however, have 
been discovered. The facts are an example of the way in which childien’s books 
at once preserve and mutilate veiy andent material. 
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two other kinds of written or printed books for children in the 
Norman, Plantagenet and Tudor centuries. The pure lesson- 
book — powder and no jam — ^was, of course, a necessity. It is 
not of great interest or value here to pursue its history in detail, 
?>.nd its position has already been discussed. * Alphabets were 
printed in numbers from the sixteenth century onwards; the 
stationers’ records give many entries. In the same century, 
the hornbook appeared — an alphabet, a short syllabary, and, 
usually, the Lord’s prayer, printed on a little sheet of paper, 
nailed on a piece of board of the diape of a spade’s head and 
covered with transparent horn. It conferred two words on the 
lang ua g e — “criss-cross-row” and “ampersand.” This inven- 
tion was succeeded, late in the eighteenth century, by the battle- 
dore, a folded card containing, as well as the literary elements, a 
few wood-block illustrations; battledores were still being manu- 
factured in 1840, so duggish and yet so long is the stream of 
dementary instruction. Alphabetical rimes began to appear 
under Elizabeth, though familiar verses or jingles like “A was an 
Apple-pie” did not get into print (they may have been in oral 
existence) till at least a century later. 

Another early species (of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies) was neither a schoolbook nor a book of mere recreation : 
the succession of “books of courtesy,” which became current 
soon after the invention of printing. For historical purposes, 
they have been admirably grouped (and as admirably edited) in 
two publications of the Early English Text Society, The Babees’ 
Boke,’ and Queene Elizdbethe's Achad&my. They provide the 
antithesis to monkish or literary education. The pamphlets 
in them were written to fit the young gentleman for this world, 
not for the next; and for the active life of this world rather than 
for the contemplative. They describe manne rs, not culture: 
their ideal is anticipated in Chaucer’s squire. They were not 
for the poor of Langland: 

Now may each cobbler send his son to school. 

And every beggar’s brat learn from his book. 

Turn to a writer and get into a lord’s house. 

* See VoL HI, Cb^. xts; VoL VII, Chaps, xm and xiv; VoL IX, Chap, xv; 
and the conesponding bibliogn^hles. 

’ See VoL III, p. 388. 
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To that end, you must enter a monastic or cathedral school: 
there, you could get learning. Here, in these treatises, you got, 
instead, virtue and knowledge of the world. Incidentally, it 
may be noted, readers were warned against adult works: 
“Keep them from reading of feigned fables, vain fantasies, and 
wanton stories, and songs of love, which bring much mischief 
to youth.”* The alternative was “good Godly books.” But 
there was not any special provision of such works. 

These educational and semi-educational books have been 
mentioned because, in early periods, they possessed the import- 
ance conferred by isolation. The dffect of that isolation is seen 
when, in more authentic beginnings of children’s literature, 
“good Godly books” first emerge. The new feature is a natural 
by-product of the national life. The end of religious persecu- 
tion in its more virulent forms, the Elizabethan diffusion of 
knowledge and enthusiasm, the Jacobean growth of style, the 
puritan fierce flame of morality, the vast increase in the activity 
of the press — aU hdped to make the child-mind, not, perhaps, a 
centre of intensive cultivation, but, at least, not a fallow field. 
But, since all previous efforts (except the decayed and, so to 
speak, illegally acquired romances, which will be dealt with when 
chapbooks are considered) had been, more or less, more rather 
than less, didactic, the new product was, also, didactic. Its 
novdty lay in the fact that it was not a text-book. It was purdy 
moral, not forensic nor technical. It was a grim affair, with few 
literary merits. Hdl-fire was its chief tiieme; anything might 
turn out to be a faggot for the conflagration of wicked little 
souls. More than a century later, Mrs. ShCTWOod was influ- 
enced by the same obsession. The kingdom of heaven might 
be of children; but children were always dreadfully in jeopardy 
of another fate. 

The best vision of these grisly performances is to be seal in 
one of them. Thomas White, minister of the go^el, in A Little 
Book for Little ChUdren (1720) — a volume of brief moral 
addresses — recommends his audience to read 

no Ballads or foolish Books, but the Bible, and the PlairMnans path 
loay to Heaven, a very plain holy book for you; get the Practice of 
Piety; Mr. Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted; Allen’s Allarum to the 

* Rhodes’s Bake of Nurture (1577); printed before 1554. 
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Unconverted; read the Histories of the Mart3n:s that dyed for Christ; 
and in the Martyrs. . . . Read also often Treatises of Death, 

and Hdl, and Judgement, and of the Love and Passion of Christ. 

Some perfectly horrible stories of martyrdom ensue. Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs, as it is colloquially called, was and long con- 
tinued to be, perhaps still is in some strata of society, a great 
incentive to piety and gateway to religious adventure; and it 
must be a dmit ted that many children like such horrors, and do 
not suffer any harm from them. Still, White’s love of tortured 
saints (young ones, for choice) and his readiness to describe 
their torments in detail pass the limits of innocuous ferocity. 

The religious works catalogued by White as suited to the 
young were adult or semi-adult in purpose. More definitdy 
juvenile was the anonymous Young Man’s Calling ... a 
Serious and Compassionate Address to all Young Persons to 
remember ^ir Creator in the days of their Youth (1685). The 
author of a great part of it was, probably, Samuel Crossman, 
whose initials are at the end of the preface. “ Richard Burton ” 
(».c., Nathanid Crouch) wrote the residue. An dghth edition 
appeared in 1725, so the book was dearly in demand. Cross- 
man outdoes White in his examples of martyrdom; his homilies, 
also, are longer, but not at all more valuable or enduring. Like 
White, he was vigorously protestant. Some Divine Poems — 
passably good hymns — ^were included in the final pages. 
Among the advertisements at the end is one of Winter Evening 
Entertainments.^ This, perhaps — one work alone excepted — ^is 
the nearest approach, before the d^teenth century, to a child’s 
book in the modem sense. 

Here’s Milk for Children, Wisdom for Young Men, 

To teach them that they tiim not Babes again, 

says a prefatory poem. The “wisdom” was, presumably, the 
ten coarse stories of the jest-book type (“ten pleasant and de- 
lightful rdations”) which form the first part; the “milk,” no 

* No copy earKer than 1737 (“ Sixth Edition ”) is available to the writer. But 
the description in the advertisement of 1685 exactly coincides with the contents 
of the 1737 edition, in which the author is given as Richard Burton — ^Nathaniel 
Crouch. Crouch died, probably, before 1725 Winter Evenings^ and variants 
upon it^ is a perpetually recurrent title among children’s books. 
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doubt, the fifty riddles of the second part, each of which is 
adorned with an explanation, an observation and a moral, to 
say nothing of duplicated woodcuts. A somewhat similar work 
was The Father's Blessing Penn' d for the Instruction of his Child- 
ren (by W. J., M.A.), the date of which may be roughly con- 
jectured from one of the “riddles in rhyme” which (in addition 
to thirteen “lessons”) it contains: 

Q. What rare Outlandish Fruit was that of late 
Which Heaven sent us to restore our State? 

A. Our Statesmen had the Scurvy deeply, sure 
The Princely Orange was a sovereign cure. 

It is accompanied by a woodcut of an orange. This cut and 
its fellows did duty elsewhere, in another LitUe Book for Little 
Children, also by Thomas White (not dated; the frontispiece, 
however, is a portrait of queen Anne). Here, too, is a mixture 
of education and amusement — a cut of a hornbook, some spell- 
ing lessons, alphabetical rimes and riddles. The volume is 
notable for the first appearance in print of A was an Archer, 
and the lines displaying the errors of misplaced punctuation, 
beginning “I saw a Peacock with a fiery Tail.” Practically 
contemporary with this was The Child’s Week's-Work, by 
William Ronksley (1712). It is the best of all these early 
attempts to purvey “pleasure with profit duly mixt,” though 
tiiere is more profit than pleasure in it. Its simplicity of 
method and absence of dogmatic frenzy are remarkable. In 
four successive series of lessons, each calculated to occupy a 
week, it runs up to words of four syllables. A monosyllabic 
verse may be quoted: 

Hear you a Lark? 

Tell me what Clerk 
Can match her. He that beats 
The next Thom-bush 
May raise a Thrush 
Would put down all our lays. 

Finally, perhaps the most popular — or, at any rate, most 
widdy read — of all these oppressive compilations was James 
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Janeway’s Token for Children : being an Exact Account of the 
Conversion, Holy and Exemplary Lives, and Joyful Deaths of 
several young Children (?i72o) : a supreme example of morbid 
and gloating piety. The title conveys its scope. It was not 
alone; three or four works like it can be discovered; but it was 
the most highly coloured. 

A more polished type — indeed, pietists might have said a 
politely immoral type — is the Chesterfield of the seventeenth 
century, A Lady's Gift (1688, published without authorisation, 
often reprinted). Halifax — the trimmer — could write admir- 
able English, and, if his Advice to a Daughter (the sub-title) is 
worldly, it is, also, honest and sensible. It had other counter- 
parts in the next century besides Chesterfield’s Letters. Advice 
to a Young Nobleman, Letters from a Tutor to his Pupils and 
similar works carried out the gentlemanly ideal of making the 
best of this world without either despising or making too much 
of the next. 

Works of these types were, if not common, at any rate not 
tmique. They are not, perhaps, in the direct succession of pure 
children’s literature: they are but the uneimobled ancestors. 
But they deserve not to be forgotten by the historian. The 
more authentic pedigree follows a line of less unmixed descent — 
lines, rather, for the family has, at first, three branches. The 
older branches are among the oldest forms of literature pre- 
served to us: the cadet branch is fathered by two eminent men. 

To take the youngest first. The parent work in it has, 
naturally, been overshadowed by greater works in the chapter 
on its author in a previous volume.^ All through the eight- 
eenth century, a work called Divine Emblems; or Temporal 
Things Spiritualized, by John Bunyan, was recurrent in little 
rough editions. It was not until 1889 that this was identified 
as a curtailed version of a longer book — A Book for Boys & 
Girls: or. Country Khimes for Children. By J. B. The fiirst 
edition contained seventy-four “meditations”; in 1701, an 
editor revised it ruthlesdy, and cut the number of emblems 
down to forty-nine. It consists of diort poems — exceedingly 
bad poetry, but plain rugged morality — on such subjects as the 
frog, the hen, and other common objects, each with a rimed 
moral. Buu3ran declares his object: 

* va. vn, Chap. TO. 
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I do’t to show them how each fingle-fangle, 

On which they doting are, their souls entangle, 

As with a web, a trap, a gin, or snare. 

And will destroy them, have they not a care. 

His “morals” are as recondite and laborious as those of 
Gesta Romanorum. The importance of the book lies in its 
authorship, its intention and its method. It reveals not a little 
of the inspired tinker’s mind. It shows a real desire to provide 
something special for children, not merely the old clothes of 
adult literature cut down. And it is a deliberate use of a re- 
sponsible artistic form and of material not traditional but 
original. 

By Bunyan stands a lesser man but a more skilled artificer — 
Isaac Watts. His Divine Songs have already been treated.* 
They are quoted every day, and usually misquoted. Some of 
them — ^three or four, at most, it may be; but that is an honour- 
able percentage — ^wiU resound through nurseries for generations 
yet to come; the rest are dead, slain by time. For their epoch, 
they were not far from perfection, as publishers saw. They 
were reprinted endlessly for far more than a century. Mrs. 
Trimmer, in 1789, gave them renewed vogue by a Comment 
setting forth their virtues and elaborating their doctrinal 
teaching. Another writer adapted their theology to Unitarian 
beliefs. They were at once carried off into the literary Alsatia 
of the chapbook. A kind of imitation appeared in 1751 , PuerU- 
ia, by John Marchant, “Songs for Little Misses, Songs for 
Little Masters, Songs on Divine, Moral and other Subjects.” 
They had a certain spirit, but did not strike the imagination 
of the day: only two editions were issued. 

It was the chapbook, that last poor refuge of Middle Age 
enchantments, which provided children with what they wanted 
in the reign of queen Anne and the first three Georges. They 
had to learn the alphabet, they had to read the guides to 
goodness, the OUendorfs of petty culture, the anecdotal or 
poetic alluremMits to superior virtue, which, as a matter of fact, 
young persons are often quite ready enough to acquire without 
force. But they were not less ready to enjoy other fare. A 
famous passage in The Toiler (No. 95), in wMch Mr. Bidcer- 

* V6L IX, p. 199. 
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staflE descaibes his little godson as absorbed in the stories of 
Bevis and Don BeKanis and other great and famous heroes, 
sums up the charm of forbidden romance with the nicest per- 
fection. Tlie chapbook was what the poor and the young could 
read familiarly. In these little penny, twopenny and six- 
penny productions — octavo in form, with sixteen pages, at 
first, but, after 1726, usually duodecimo, with twenty-four 
pages — ^the last fragments of the old romances were enshrined. 
They existed before 1700 — certainly early in the eighteenth 
century, at least; but few early copies have survived, and 
it was not until the Georgian era that they were profusely 
manufactured. 

Who wrote these versions is not known. They may have 
been abbreviations of the manuscript texts of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries; but the discrepancies are so marked that, 
more probably, they were oral versions committed to print 
independently in some obscure way. They were issued all over 
the kingdom, the centres with the greatest output being, 
apparently, London (Aldermary churchyard in particular), 
Dublin, York, Glasgow, Newcastle, Stirling and Banbury. 
The books were not, in the first instance, meant for children, 
though, in the latter half of the eighteenth century, whole series 
expressly juvenile appeared (the Banbury set was the best 
known and, perhaps, best produced); but children possessed 
themselves of them. Wood-blocks were used almost haphazard : 
Guy daying a boar in one booklet was George slaying a dragon 
in another. The indigenous heroes of Britain — ^Tom Thumb, 
certain Jacks, Hickathrift, Friar Bacon — ^were here preserved 
in a vernacular epic cycle, with such additions as fashion, fact, 
or sheer literary piracy from time to time provided. In some 
volumes, indecency was the sole point; others were merely 
coarse in a natural way; in aU, the English was vile. After 
1800, they fell into a decline: better production ousted them 
from favour : “the blocks and types were getting worn out. . . . 
Catnach buried them in a dishonored grave.”* 

The chief addition to the co mm on stock of chapbook 
material made in the eighteenth century were the adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver, Watts’s poems, the adven- 
tures of Philip Quarll (a pseudo-Crusoe), anecdotes decked out 

I A^ton, J., Chapbooks of (he EtghteetUh Century (1882). 
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with names invented by John Newbery for his own much 
better productions, collections of nursery rimes (after about 
1760) and various versions of Perrault’s fairy tales; towards the 
end of the century, eastern and Arabian tales were added. 

It was the chapbook, also, which preserved to us our scant 
native fairy lore. Andrew Lang once said that England had 
but one authentic fairy-hero — ^Jack the slayer of Blunderbore 
and other giants. But, wherever the stories originated in the 
long history of man’s mind, many were current, and England 
once was “al fulfild of fayerye.” Popular taste ascribed the 
decay of Titania’s kingdom to monks: where monks were, 
“farewell, rewards and fairies.” But the stories remained; and 
a curious allusion in bishop Corbet’s rough but charming 
seventeenth century poem shows that they were respected and 
treasured: 


To William. Chume of StafiEordshire, 

Give laud and praises due. 

Who every meal can mend your cheer 
With tales both old and true: 

To William all give audience, 

And pray ye for his noddle: 

For all the fairies’ evidence 
Were lost if it were addle. 

William Chume, whoever he was, perilled, and his tales 
with him; and the sad friends of fairy tmth must go up and 
down with careful search for such relics as they may find in the 
byways of folklore. It was from Prance that the revival of 
magic came. Fairy tales reached the French court about 
1676, and set a fashion of simplicity, sometimes real, more 
often affected. In 1696, Charles Perrault began to publish 
(in Moetjen’s Rectieil de pihces curieuses et notuvdles) the famous 
stories alleged to be ■written by his little boy; they came out in a 
separate volume in 1697, as Histoires ou Contes du Terns Passi, 
avec de MorcditSs; the frontispiece contained ■the immo rtal 
legend, Contes de ma mhre VOie. 

This is not the place to go into the anthropology of fairy 
tales in general, or of these fairy tales in particular. It is quite 
probable that Perrault’s son did actually tell the tales himself 
to his father, much as he heard ■them from his nurse. Their 
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ddightful simplicity made them instaatly popular. An English 
translation appeared, apparently, in 1729,* by Robert Samber. 
The stories passed speedily into chapbooks, as did those of 
Madamft d’Aulnoy about the same time. It should be added 
that they were provided with "morals”: Red Riding Hood 
proved that 

Wolves for sure there are 
Of every sort, and every character; 

while Bluebeard exemplified “curiosity, thou mortal bane.” 

So, the fairy tale attained print, and tradition became litera- 
ture. About the same period, the other strain of traditional 
lore, also, was glorified into printed matter. Nursery rimes 
have all manner of origins, and may be detected in allusions 
long before they appear whole and unadorned. But, there was, 
apparently, no Corpus Foetarum InfantiUum till, in I744> 
Cooper published Tommy Thumb's Pretty Song Book, in two 
volumes. Here, for the first time, some unknown hand estab- 
li^ed a classic. Here was the nucleus upon which, in all pro- 
bability, all later collections — and there was not much to be 
added to it — ^were founded. The rimes, in themselves, do not 
call for comment. Except for a few which would offend modem 
taste, they are the same — ^verbally, for all practical purposes — 
as nurses use to-day. 

No earlier collection, if one was made, survives; and it is 
sixteen years before another is recorded — The Top Book of All;* 
the date, 1760, is determined by a little wood-block at the end. 
This is not entirely a nursery rime book; it contains nine famil- 
iar rimes, Watts’s Sluggard, some riddles and three well-known 
diort tales. To the same date — ^but not with any certainty — is 
ascribed the famous Gammer Gurton's Garland, publi^ed at 
Stockport; it is described on the titie-page as “a new edition, 
with additions.” In or about the same year — ^here, too, there 
is not any certainty, for not one copy of the first edition is 
known — ^was bom the chief rival of the alleged Gurton as a 

' Advertised in The Monthly Chronicle, March 1729 (Andrew Lang, on the 
authority of Austin Dobson, in PerraulVs Popular Tales, vnih Introduction, etc,^ 
1888}. The earliest surviving copy is the sixth edition, 1764, giving both French 
and English. Mrs. Trimmer, bom in 1741, was familiar with the tales in her child* 
hood. 

* The instructive full title is given in the bibliography of this chapter. 
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rimer, mother Goose.* Newbery’s surviving copyrights in 
1780 included Mother Goose's Melody. There is reason to 
believe the book had been in existence for some time before, 
though there is no evidence whatever for a statement some- 
times made that the publisher Fleet first issued it in 1719. 

Such is the archaeology of children’s books, before the first 
great diaskeuast arrived. There were lesson books of several 
kinds, there were moral treatises in prose and verse, there was a 
mass of oral tradition just creeping into t3^e, there were de- 
cayed adult works. But, aU was without form and void. The 
appearance of the books that were produced was mean. The 
trade in them was spasmodic and unorganised. No one took 
them seriously or thought of them as a necessary branch of the 
commerce in printed matter. It was a typical eighteenth 
century business man, John Newbery, farmer’s son, account- 
ant, merchant’s assistant, patent-medidne dealer, printer and 
publisher, who saw the possibilities and the openings. He 
began to publish books at Reading in 1740, but removed to 
London in 1744 (first to Devereux court and then to the address 
long associated with children’s books, St. Paul’s churchyard). 
The first year in the metropolis saw his first child’s book — 
The lAttle Pretty Pocket Booh. It was a neat, well-prmted 
volume, with very fair woodcuts. It contains a dedication 
“to the Parents, Guardians and Nurses in Great Britain and 
Ireland,’’ and incitements to games, with moral appUcations 
dragged in. It was designed to “ make Tommy a good Boy and 
Polly a good Girl.” No doubt it did so; and the process must 
have been far from disagreeable. It was followed the next 
year by three volumes of The Circle of the Sciences. The 
Lilliputian Magazine (1751-2), The Governess or Littte Female 
Academy (by Sarah Fielding, the novelist’s sister). The Twelfth 
Day Gift, Mother Goose's Melody, her Tales and, most cdebrated 
of all. Goody Two Shoes, were among his early publications. 

* The name is, of course, a trandation of Mire de VOie, who presided over 
Perrault’s fairy tales. But it is much older. Gammer Gurton and Tom Thumb 
have a similar oral antiquity. 

> There is much evidence, amounting almost to certainty, that Goldsmith 
wrote Goody Two Shoes, or, at least, had a hand in it. See Weld’s, C., introduc* 
tion to his facsimile reprint of the earliest extant edition (1881). It is also said 
that Goldsmith edited Mother Gooseys Mdody. The evidence is hardly strong 
enough to make this more than a pleasant and credible hypothesis. 
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The characteristics of Newbery’s books were very marked. 
They were strongly and yet attractively produced, with good 
print and paper. They contained a great variety of matter, 
and were thoroughly alive in every way. There is a real 
personality bdiind them, even though they are now as utterly 
obsolete as their contemporary, the dodo (which is illustrated in 
a Newbety natural history of 1775). The English is plain and 
respectable; the coarseness of earlier, and even some coeval and 
later, productions is almost entirely absent. There is a strong 
vdn of honest vigour running through them — The Twelfth Day 
Gift has a frontispiece labelled “Trade and Plumb Cake for 
ever, Huzza!” — and the commercial success of the industrious 
apprentice is frequently insisted upon. The author — ^it is not 
unlikdy tiiat Newbery himself is the single individual behind 
such feigned benignities as Mrs. Lovechild, Tommy Trip and 
Giles Gingerbread — is really trying to please children as well 
as to improve them. “He called himsdf their friend, but 
he was the friend of all mankind”; Goldsmith qxjke from 
experience. 

John Newbery died in 1767, having definitely created a new 
branch of literature. His business split into two — one under 
Frands Newbery (a nephew) and the other tmder a second 
Frands Newbery (a son) and Thomas Caman (a stepson). 
The firms were not amicable rivals, and Caman and Frands the 
younger also quarrdled and separated, apparently in 1782. 
Ultimately, “aH the old publications of Newbery passed into 
the hands of Elisabeth [the nephew Frands’s widow] and to 
Harris and his successors.”* The final legatees of this andent 
firm, Messrs Griffith and Farran, survived into the twentieth 
century, still publishing children’s books. 

The trade side of these works is an important one, and it 
may be convaiient to deal with it at this point. The pub- 
lisher — in the dghteenth century stiU more than half retailer 
as well as producer — had, for obvious reasons, greater power 
over juvenile bools than over serious adult works. Indeed, 
he was often the author himself; the later Newbery’s most 
formidable rivals, Darton and Harvey, were even artists and 
engravers (very bad ones) as welL The publisher determined 
that momentous detail, the format of the volume; and it 
C., A BookseUer erf Bie Leut Century (1885). 
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might, with some reason, be contended that his taste in this 
direction, from 1750 to 1760 and from 1800 to 1810, has not 
been equalled since. Certainly, the gilt and brightly coloured 
covers made of Dutch paper — copies so bound are now rare, 
and the paper is no longer made — ^the entire decency and 
fitness, as of an Adam house, in margin, type and spacing, the 
enduring ink and clean impressions of the best specimens, show 
a standard of production at least as well suited to a domestic 
interior of Georgian England as more ambitious binding and 
typography to more lavish periods. The publisher, too, de- 
cided on the quantity and quality of the illustrations: Bewick, 
Stothard and some of the producers of colour-work early in the 
nineteenth century reached a very high level of quality, and 
the quantity was seldom stinted. He decided, also, as is the 
custom to-day, the size of an edition; and the numbers, where 
they can be discovered, are surprisingly large. One firm, at 
least, usually printed 2000 for a first edition, and such works as 
Roscoe’s Butterfly s Ball had an immediate circulation literally 
as great as that of a really successful novel of to-day. More- 
over, the sales were steady and long-lived. Berquin’s Ami des 
Enfans ran to 20,000 copies in ten years. A dozen of Priscilla 
Wakefield’s books went into not less than sixty editions (apart 
from piracies) in twenty years. Mrs. Trimmer’s Robins sold 
to the extent of two editions every three years for a whole 
generation at least. The prices were low, as expressed in our 
values; from sixpence to three shillings and sixpence, with one 
and sixpence as a very general average, for volumes with copper- 
plates; wood-block editions (which tended to disappear after 
about 1790, except in chapbooks) were even cheaper, and 
coloured plates did not cause any great increase, mainly, no 
doubt, because the colouring was done by hand, by regiments of 
children, who dabbed on each one colour in one place.* The 
colours have a gay grace not always achieved by more perfect 
medianical means. Authors were not highly paid; but their 
relations with publishers seem to have been intimate and 
pleasant, on the whole: the publisher was a tradesman, but a 
man of some dignity as well. After Newbery, many firms 

> This method was still being used by the present writer’s grandfather between 
1850 and i860, though, at the same time, Baxter was doing oil-process prints for 
him. 
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specialised in children’s books. The value of “juvenile” copy* 
rights was often considerable; some works were even worthy of 
being turned into “trade” books — tissued, that is, by syndicates 
of publi^ers. The story of copyright sales is very suggestive. * 
Piracy abounded. 

These business details largely explain the activity that 
ensued upon Newbery’s death. He and the next generation of 
his family made it perfectly dear that there was a chance of 
supplying children’s books in an adequate format. Commerce 
was alive to opportunities, and the creation of a good supply was 
inevitable and immediate. And, as for the demand, the epoch 
which produced the bluestocking was not likdy to omit from its 
programme of orderly omniscience the very foundations of taste 
and learning. The age of the revolution was an age of educa- 
tion, which was viewed, on the one hand, as a prophylactic 
against, and, on the other, as the most active stimulant of, a 
new era. But, in some drdes, it was stiU thought unworthy to 
write for children. Nearly every author from 1780 onwards 
apologises for his or her work in a preface. One of the best and 
most popular writers, S.S., never revealed that her name was 
Dorothy Kilner, even though she lived into a less dignified age. 
Her Adventures of a Pincushion, Memoirs of a Peg-top and Je- 
mima Placid (to name no other works) were all published either 
anonymously or under a pseudonym; many pirates did not 
even print the pseudonym. They are very unaffected little 
tales: ordinary and natural and delightful. Her sister, as M. 
P., wrote no less popular books. Lady Perm, author of Cob- 
webs to Catch Flies, was another secret purveyor to the nursery: 
she wrote as Mrs. Lovechild and Mrs. Teachwell. 

To pursue the history of every individual who followed in 
the way which Newbety had opened would be endless. Pub- 
lishers were eager to publish, the public — full of generous pro- 
jects and prolific of new philanthropic societies — not less eager 
to buy. The period which ended in 1825 may best be described 
as one of strife between two principles. The “moral tale,” m 
those years, reached its highest devdopment and peridied, 
while the enemy it attacked — ^the fairy tale, the element of 
fantasy and fun — emerged triumphant. 

' See Shaylor, J., The Fascinaiion cf Books (1912), for many examples of sale 
catalogfues and prices. 
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Whatever the drawbacks of the moral tale, it had one con- 
spicuous merit, never so fully displayed at other times in the 
history of children’s books. All its exponents wrote admirable 
English and could tdl a story. Th^ were the unadvertised 
lower ranks of the bluestockings (Hannah More hersdf wrote 
treatises and Sacred Dramas for children, and Mrs. Chapone’s 
Letters were a classic of orthodox educational opinion). They 
respected themsdves, their language and their subject, and, at 
the same time, though Miss Pinkerton indubitably existed in 
many quarters, they seldom (except in prefaces) mistook 
grandiloquence for ease of style. They fall, naturally, into 
groups on the lines of current thought: religious beliefs and 
educational theories being the influential factors. 

The established church takes an important, though, from a 
literary standpoint, not the foremost, place. Its protagonist 
in the nursery was the redoubtable Sarah Trimmer, to whom 
Calverley applied the only possible adjective — “good Mrs. 
Trimmer.” Mrs. Trimmer wrote only one really notable child’s 
book, apart from tracts and educational works; but that book, 
first published in 1786, is still being printed, published and 
read. Probably, it would not be recognised by its original 
title: Fabulous Histories: Designedfor the Instruction of Children, 
respecting their Treatment of Animals. Here are to be met those 
excdlent little robins — History of the Robins was the later 
title — ^Pecksy, Flapsy, Robin and Dick; here, too, the learned 
pig is gravely discussed. Even though the story is unflinch- 
ingly didactic, it has everywhere naturalness and charm. Its 
earnestness is so simple, and the author’s own interest in the 
narrative so clear, that age has not destroyed its individuality. 
It contains, incidentally, a footnote which lights up, as by a 
flafli, the whole conception of moral tales. A mocking-bird is 
introduced into an English scene, and the author, always care- 
ful of truth, warns the reader that “ the mock-bird is properly a 
native of America, but is introduced here for the sake of the 
moral.” Volumes could not say more. 

The Robins is Mrs. Trimmer’s main claim upon the memory 
of children; but, in writing about children, rather than directly 
for them, she widded, at the time, even more power. As a 
staunch churchwoman, she was desperatdy afraid of Jacobini- 
cal tendencies; die believed a vast French conspiracy existed to 
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destroy Christianity in England, and she kept a very wary eye 
upon both books and education. Her zeal went into details too 
minute for mention here. Its most rdevant excursion was a 
very surprising adventure into fairyland. In T%e Guardian of 
Education (a polemical magazine she conducted from 1802 to 
1804), she mentioned children’s books current half a century 
before, among them some of Perrault’s tales. A correspondent 
at once complained and asked for greater severity of judgment 
because Cinderella was 

perhaps one of the most exceptionable books that was ever written 
for children . . . It paints the worst passions that can enter into the 
human heart, and of which little children should, if possible, be 
totally ignorant; such as envy, jealousy, a dislike to mothers-in-law 
(stc) and half-sisters, vanity, a love of dress, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Trimmer, who, by her own confession, had been brought 
up on Perrault, agreed that this lady was right. She was sup- 
ported, a little later, by a tremendous manifesto of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, e^ressly denouncing such stories. 
It is difficult, indeed, to find any toleration of fairyland in these 
stem moralists. 

The other wing of church activity was rq>resented by Mrs. 
Sherwood, and she, too, bore witness against fairies. In 1820, 
she edited Sarah Pidding’s Governess. This, probably, is the 
fiercest example of editorial recension in the whole of literature; 
it far surpasses Bentley’s revision of Milton. The changes 
are purdy arbitrary; the book was virtually rewritten. Mrs. 
Teachum’s “Little Female Academy’’ was moved from the 
north to the south of England, and every single story told in the 
course of tire narrative was changed. In the original, there had 
been two fairy tales: these were cut out because such stories 
“can scarcdy ever be rendaed profitable . . . You are, I know, 
strongly impressed with the doctrine of the dq)ravity of human 
nature,’’ and it would be quite impossible to introduce that 
doctrine as a “motive of action in such tales.’’ 

Mrs. Sherwood, however, is better known for her original 
work. There can be few persons bom before about 1870 who 
were not brou^t up on The Fairchild Family (written in India 
in 1813, but not published till 1818: other parts were added to 
1847). Like The Robins, it is stiU publidied — ^usually with 
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much pietistic 33iatter left out — and read. Of all the moral 
fabulists, except Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Sherwood was the 
best story-teller. Her English is of an extraordinaiy simplic- 
ity and lucidity, and, though she accvunulates an immense 
wealth of detail in her scenes, they are invariably as clear-cut 
and finely moulded as a good silhouette. The tremendous 
visit to the gallows in The Fairchild Family is a masterpiece of 
horror: it has won praise from the most unsympathetic critics. 
And who, reading that still vivid book, has not hungered to eat 
the meals generously and often described in it? No incidents 
in books for children, except, perhaps, a few in Grimm, and in 
one or two isolated stories, deave to, and inhere in, the brain 
through life as do Mrs. Sherwood’s. 

She wrote other very popular books. Little Henry and his 
Bearer (1815) is a classic of missionary work; it echoed and 
reinforced the efforts made by its author in India with the help 
of Henry Martyn. It was translated into many tongues, 
induding Chinese. Susan Grey (1802) was written for the 
dder girls in a Sunday-school. Henry Milner (1822-7) 
story of a modd boy and a tutor whose complacent virtues make 
even the egregious Mr. Barlow, of Sandford and Merton, seem 
unenlightened. The Infant's Progress from the Valley of De- 
struction to Everlasting Glory was one of the numerous adapta- 
tions of Bunyan to particular beliefs and drcumstances. Mrs. 
Sherwood, in spite of a prodigiously active life of benevolence 
and domestidty, wrote almost to her d3n[ng day; and, with the 
little stories "written up” to stock illustrations for various 
publishers, she has well over three hundred books to her credit. 
Practically, all of them of any importance introduce her 
strongly marked rdigious views. 

Enthusiasts are the best mirror of tendendes; and Mrs. 
Trimmer and Mrs. Sherwood were both enthusiasts. The 
moral tendency is much less explicit in other writers. Least 
of all is it intrusive in the best of them; the best, perhaps, of all 
writers for children — Maria Edgeworth* — as her novels prove, 
was, also, an inspired story-teller. In sheer skill of construc- 
tion alone, her Parent's Assistant (1796; enlarged in later edi- 
tions), Moral Tales (1801), Harry and Lucy and Frank are 
masterpieces of the inevitable. The moral, it is true, is always 

' See anti, Chap. xnL 
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perfectly dear, but it is a sympathetic moral — it is a part erf 
universal justice and human nature. The grace and tender 
humour of these little tales has never been surpassed; Scott’s 
often quoted eulogy of Simple Susan — “when the boy brings 
back the lamb to the little girl, there is nothing for it but to put 
down the book and cry” — is hardly a hyperbole. 

The tales were written chiefly to illustrate and work out 
Maria Edgeworth’s father’s system of education, which, in turn, 
was an offshoot of Rousseau’s doctrine. So, also, was Sandford 
and Merton, * in which the eccentric personality of Thomas Day 
found a restrained expression. It is a work now in manner and 
form quite obsolete, and its lack of humour, often parodied, will 
probably prevent its ever being seriously considered again by 
appraisers of children’s books. But, if the doaracter of Mr. 
Barlow can be got over, the story — or its string of stories — is 
full of interest. It has a good deal of social critidsm implidt in 
many of its details. And the episode in which Harry Sandford 
is called a blackguard, and flghts, touches an unusual stratum 
of human nature for the moral tale. Day also wrote The 
History of lAtUe Jack (1790). 

Prendi influence — as Mrs. Trimmer cried in alarmed 
accents — ^was rife in the nursery. As early as 1740, a Spectacle 
de la Nature had been translated successfully. Amaud Berquin, 
“sumomm6 ^ juste titre I’Ami des Enfants,” published the 
work from which his “just title” comes — L’Ami des Enfans — 
in 1782 (translated in 1783). It was successful alike in Prance, 
in Prench in England and in English. He wrote, also, Le Petit 
Grandisson, a sentimental tale which was translated into Eng- 
lish, and hims elf (by a pleasant irony) turned Mrs. Trimmer’s 
Familiar Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature into Prench. 
The very popular Looking Glass for the Mind was a compilation 
from his works. By him stands another Rousseauist, Mme. 
de Genlis; her treatise on education, Ad^le et ThSodore (1782), 
was translated (1783) and her Tales of the Castle (1784) were 
very popular in an Englirii version (1785). Miss Edgeworth, 
Barbauld and Aikin, and others were given a Prench dress, and 
many of the quaker tales of Mary Elliott (afterwards Mrs. 
Belson) were produced in both tongues simultaneously. There 

‘ Vol. 1, 1783; voL n, 1786; voL in, 1789; translated into Prendi — probably by 
Berquin — in an VI de la ItipubKgue, 1798. 
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was clearly, in spite of tlie revolution, much commerce of 
juvenile ideals. 

Quakers were very active during this period, though most of 
their works have stood the test of time very ill. Mary Elliott 
produced a number of short tales (Auni Mary's Tales, Tales for 
Boys, The Rambles of a BuUerfiy and others) between 1810 and 
1820, all of which sold largely. Priscilla Wakefield has already 
been mmtioned: she wrote some sixteen works between 1791 
and 1810, the best-known being Menial Improvement, Juvenile 
Anecdotes, Leisure Hours, An Introduction to Botany and Instinct 
Displayed. She was a remarkable woman, largely responsible 
for the character of her grandson, Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 
She has fallen into oblivion; yet, admirers from America made 
special pilgrimages to see her in her old age. Lancaster “backed” 
her as against Mrs. Trimmer. Minor fabulists include Mary 
Mister {The Adventures of a Doll, 1816), Miss Sandham, Maria 
Crabbe, Esther Hewlett, I. Day, Arabella Argus {The Juvenile 
Spectator and Adventures of a Donkey'), and many others. 

To another branch of nonconformity we owe poems that 
have become proverbial. It has been alleged that Ann Tay- 
lor’s My Mother is the most often parodied poem ever written; 
but Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star must run it very dose; while 
the splendidly martial beat of 

The dog will come when it is called. 

The cat will walk away, 

not merely stirs recollections of infancy in niunerous breasts, 
but offers some shrewd facts about natural history. It is by 
Addaide O’Keeffe (daughter of the minor dramatist of that 
name) , who collaborated with Anne and Jane Taylor in Original 
Poems (1804-5) ; her name was dropped in later editions for 
unknown reasons. She wrote other and inferior volumes 
independently. The joint collection is the first instance of the 
moral tale in verse. It is modelled, avowedly, on Isaac Watts, 
but with the addition of dramatic interest. It contains awful 
warnings, poems of crime and punishment, in whidi a fault is 
proved to be a fault by some terrible lesson: a boy who fidies is 
caught on a meat-hook, a girl plays with matches and is burnt to 
death, and so on. The poems, in their day, were a new idea, 
well carried out and enormously successful. Hymns for Infant 
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Minds (1808) and Rhymes for the Nursery (1806) are less mina- 
tory; they have a gentle piety which can never be valueless, 
especially when conveyed with aptness of language and metri- 
cal sldll. The Taylors’ poems simply say themselves; the 
metre is as sure and inevitable as the moral. 

The gifted family of Taylor was, also, responsible for a good 
many other works. The father — a man of great originality 
and character — ^was an engraver and a writer. Mrs. Taylor 
wrote didactic works; Jefferys wrote; Isaac wrote; Anne and 
Jane wrote, apart from their poems; their descendants wrote. 
“It was almost impossible to be a Taylor and not write.” 

Imitations of such a success were at once forthcoming; 
they have not ceased to this day. The best are Miss Turner’s. 
Her Cautionary Stories are contained in the volumes prettily 
named The Daisy (1807) and The CowsUp. 

Miss Turner alone of the Taylors’ rivals has a facility equal 
to theirs; her metrical skill is tmfailing; her language may be 
the merest prose, but it goes with an infectious swing. Charles 
and Mary Lamb, in Poetry for Children (1808), essayed the 
same kind of performance, not without success; but they hardly 
succeeded in going beyond prettiness and gentleness. The 
Taylors and Miss Turner were more resolute moralists and less 
unfaltering craftsmen. 

One other poet may be mentioned here. William Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence (1789) were produced by their creator in so 
peculiar a way that they had not any part in the real history of 
children’s books. It required a later generation to rescue 
them, as, in other ways, Herrick and Traherne were rescued, 
from an accidental obscurity. 

Apart from propagandists and retributory moralists, much 
good work of a plain kind appeared in various ways. The most 
eminent of these less pronounced philanthropists were Dr. 
Aikin and his sister Mrs. Barbauld, whose Evenings at Home is 
a companionable and homely miscdlany. Hymns in Prose is a 
series of nature-studies in really fine prose; mctracts taken out 
of thdr contest might easily to-day be mistaken for simple 
passages from Maeterlinck. Easy Lessons are what the title 
claims. Mrs. Hofland — The Son of aGenius (1816), The Clergy- 
man's Widow (1812) and Theodore were among her best-known 
books — ^was more stagey and pompous, without the clearness 
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of equally determined but less heavy moralists. Maria Hack, 
another quaker, wrote very successful Fireside Stories (1825), a 
good little moral tale, Harry Beaufoy (1821) and several pleas- 
ant semi-educational works. Agnes Strickland’s early work — 
The Moss House (1822), for instance — ^was in the form of in- 
structive fiction. Mrs. Pilkington, who took to writing because 
of her straitened circumstances, concocted some Biography for 
Boys (1808) and for Girls (1809), an abridged trandation of 
Marmontel’s Moral Tales and, among other works, the por- 
tentously named Marvellous Advenlures: or, the Vicissitudes of a 
Cat (1802). 

The most illustrious author who ever wrote for children (and 
yet Goldsmith and Dickens and Thackeray might dispute the 
title, though they did not write so much) has been reserved till 
the end of the moralists. Charles and Mary Lamb’s Mrs. 
Leicester's School (1807) was certainly a moral tale; rather a dull 
one in itself, but interesting because of its author and its style. 
Equally certainly Prince Dorus (1811) and The King and Queen 
of Hearts (1805) were not moral tales; nor were they, for that 
matter, either a commercial success or a literary production in 
any way worthy of Lamb. They belong to the reaction against 
morality, and would not attract much attention but for the 
names of Lamb and Godwin. The Poems have already been 
mentioned. Tales from Shakespeare (mainly Mary’s) — ^written 
forGodwin’s neat little Library — ^have a curious charm: 

it would be possible to read them in ignorance and be sure that 
they were the work of a competent writer. On the other hand, 
for their particular purpose, they have strong defects. The 
language is very long-winded for children, and the train of 
thought too often adult; while they frequently give a very 
incomplete version of the plays.* 

But though, in the eyes of reviewers and the chroniclers of 
the serious, the moral tale occupied the larger part of the nur- 
sery, the “objectionable” fairy tale and its offshoots still per- 
sisted. Indeed, like the fabled camomile, the harder you trod 
it, the faster it grew. In the chapbooks, it and non-moral 
rimes — about Jack and JiH and the Babes in the Wood and 
their peers — ^had an inglorious popularity. But, in the edi- 
tions with coloured illustrations which poured from the press 
> Lee, Sidney, preface to The Shakespeare Story Book, by Maiy Madeod (1902). 
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between 1800 and about 1830, it endued fine and honourable 
raiment. The best extant collection of these works contains 
about 400 volumes, which it is obvioudy impossible to examine 
in detail. Es pede Herculem. They have a strong family 
likeness, for the excellent reason that they were produced 
imitativdy to suit a fadiion. That fashion was set, or, at any 
rate, rendered dominant, by the best of all these picture bools 
— William Roscoe’s Butterfly’s Ball (1806-7), written for his 
little son Robert. There is not any moral here; the book is 
nothing but fancifulness and gracdEul frivolity. There were 
hosts of imitations, the best and the best-known being Mrs. 
Dorset’s Peacock at Home and Lion’s Masquerade. Th^ 
nearly all appeared in the same year, 1807, which reveals the 
imitative vigilance of the publishiag trade. Of The Butterfly's 
BoCand The Peacock at Home, 40,000 copies were sold that year. 

Akin in pictorial appeal, but of more pedestrian execution, 
were many facetious jingles and storybooks, for the most part 
daivatives of the nursery rime. The Life and History of A 
Apple Pie, The Dame and her Donkey’s Five (1823), The Gaping 
Wide^moufhed Waddling Frog (1823; a version of an ancient 
cumulative rime that appears in The Top Book of All, in 1760) 
were among the most noteworthy. Dame Wi^ins of Lee 
(1823), of tins numerous fdlowship, attracted the attention and 
eulogy of Rusldn. The History of the Sixteen Wonderful Old 
Women (1821) contains the first instance of the metrical form 
commonly called the limerick, and usually ascribed to Edward 
Lear; it is here used, with skill and finish, for some preposterous 
adventures. 

The importance of these works lies not in their individual 
merits but in thdr collective mass. Public opinion was chang- 
ing. 'Ihe “renascence of wonder” had spread to the nursery, 
and a new age was at hand. It is hardly possible to treat of later 
books within the limits of this work; their numbers and variety 
defy compression. 'Ihe reign of Victoria, almost from its 
inception, saw children’s books much as they are now, in their 
morale and ideals. Fretii ideas came, and new methods of 
production changed the outward appearance of the nursery 
library. But, in essentials, it was full-grown; it was eman- 
cipated from the tyranny of dogma, and the seeds of all its 
devdopments had taken mot. 
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The modem era can be dated almost by one book — George 
Cruikshank’s edition of the German Popular Stories of the 
brothers Grimm (1824-6). Once again, English childhood 
re-entered fairyland by fordgn aid. The immediate popularity 
of the book was evidence of the change in taste. A further step 
towards freedom and aesthetic attractiveness was made by Sir 
Henry Cole (“Fdix Summerly”) and the enlightened publisher, 
Joseph Cxmdall, with The Home Treasury; while Catherine 
Sinclair’s ddightful Holiday House (1839) showed that not 
only was amusement harmless, but naughtiness itself might be 
venial and even pleasant. The moral tale was killed, and the 
cmdities of the rival “pretty gilt toys for girls and boys” were 
reborn and regenerated in the work of greater artists and more 
ambitious publishers. Morality turned itself to usefulness; 
the Howitts (Maiy first introduced Hans Christian Andersen to 
Englidi readers), “ Peter Parley’ ’ (S. G. Goodrich was the most 
active claimant to the pseudonym) and similar writers com- 
posed their excellent books and poems from a plain, serious 
point of view — ^they furnished matter of fact, cheerfully phrased, 
not matter of doctrine, aggressively insisted upon. Harriet 
Martineau and others wrote stories which were nothing but 
stories, and in which the wider range of human knowledge 
enormously increased the narrative interest. 

The logical coincided with the historical development. 
Modem faiiy tales began to be written, and the higher kind 
of levity produced nonsense. Lewis Carroll’s two Alice books 
(1866 and 1872) and Sylvie and Bruno (1889) were works of 
genius; but they could not have won a hearing and undying 
applause if the minds of the audience had not been prepared by 
what had gone before. The fairy tales of Andersen, Kingsley, 
Jean Ingelow, George MacDonald, Ruskin, Thackeray, Mark 
Lemon and other writers still living were not glorified folklore; 
but they could not have been publiriied — perhaps not even 
written — but for the glory that had come to folklore after 
repression. Only an age ready to be childish after having 
learnt the hopelessness of tacking morals on to fairy tales could 
have welcomed Lear’s Book of Nonsense (1846). M agaz ines 
of wide scope came with the ’sixties. Education was utterly 
divorced from pleasure — ^in books. Concurrently with the 
rapid increase of the adult novel, and, as the natural conse- 
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quence of the rdief from insistence upon “instruction,” stories 
pure and simple grew in favour and nmnbers — stories either 
of real life, like Miss Yonge’s or Mrs. Ewing’s, or of genuinely 
romantic adventure, like the tales of BaUantyne, Marryat, 
“ Percy St. John ” and many otiiers ; nor were the adult worlm of 
Marryat, Kingsley, Lytton, Stevenson and others forbidden. 
They culminated in the modem school of juvenile fiction, adult 
in form and young only in style and psychology. Hence- 
forward, indeed, children’s books demand not histoiy, but 
criticism. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WILLIAM COWPER 

I. MSS. IN THE British Museum 

The following Additional MSS. contain interesting Cowper data: 

21 154, 21556, letters; 24154, 24155, poems 1770-1793 and letters; 29716, 
chronological list of Cowper’s letters, 1758-1799; 30801, variations from the 1st 
edn. of the trans. of the Biad, tians. of Milton’s poems, and Epigrams; 30803 A 
and B, poems 1797-1803; 30805, 31998, letters; 32348, views of Cowper’s birth- 
place; 32350, portrait; 32573 i Recollections of Cowper by Mitford, J,; 33964, 
37059, letters; 37095, minor poems, unfinished letter of Cowper in the form of a 
general diary of his health, Tues. 13 Nov.-Sat. 17 Nov. [1792] and other letters. 

11. Works 

Works. Ed. Newton, J. 10 vols. 1817. 

Miscellaneous Works. With a life and notes by Memes, J. S. 3 vols, Edin- 
burgh, 1834. 

Works: his Life and Letters by Hayley, W., now first completed by the introduc- 
tion of Cowper’s private Correspondence; ed. Grimshawe, T. S. (With an 
Essay on the Genius and Poetry of Cowper by Cunningham, J. W.) 8 vols. 
1835. 2nd edn. 1S36. 

Works, comprising his Poems, Corre^ndence, and Translations. With a life of 
the author by the editor, Robert Southey, 15 vols. 1836-7, 

Works, comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and Translations. With a life of 
the author, by the editor, Robert Southey. 8 vols. (Bohn’s Standard 
library.) 1853-5. 
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m. Poems 
A. Collections 

Poems. 2 vols. 1782-5 and 1782-6. [Some copies of voL l contain the un- 
corrected lines in The Progress of Error: 

With memorandum-book to minute down 
The several posts, and where the chaise broke down; 
and the original passage of Expostulation, beginning: 

Hast thou admitted with a blind, fond trust.] 

Some copies of the ist edn. contain the preface by Newton, J.; 2nd edn., 2 
vols., 1786; 3rd, 1787; 4th, 1788; 5th, with preface by Newton, J., 1793; 6th 
I794"S* Other edns.; 1798 (two), 1800, 1803, 1805. 

Poems .... With a life of the Author and observations on his writings. [1800?] 

Poems [with preface by Newton, J.] A new edn. to which are now first added 
Olney Hymns by W. C. and translations from Madame Guion. 1806. Also 
3 vols. 1806. 2 vols. 1808. A new edn. 2 vols. 1808. 

Poems. ... In two volumes. (Vol. ui containing bis posthumous Poetry and a 
sketch of his life, by Johnson, J.) 3 vols. 1815. New edn., with preface 
by Newton, J. 3 vols. 1817. 

Poems, the early productions of W. Cowper, now first published. With anecdotes 
of the Poet collected from letters of Lady Hesketh. Ed. Croft, J. 1825. 

Poetical Works. Ed. Cary, H. P„ with a biographical notice of the author. 1 839. 
A new edn. with preface by Grimshawe, T. S. 1845. 

Poetical Works. With life, critical dissertation, and explanatory notes, by 
GilfiUan, G. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1854. 

Poetical Works. Ed. Bell, R. 3 vols. 1854. 

Poetical Works. With notes and memoir by Bruce, J. (Aldine edn. of the British 
Poets.) 3 vols. 1865. 

Poetical Works. Ed., with notes and biographical introduction, Benham, W« 
(Globe edn.) 1870. 

Cowper's Shorter Poems. Ed,, with introduction and notes, Webb, W. T. 1896. 

Unpublished and Uncollected Poems, Ed. Wright, T. (Cameo Series.) 1900. 

Poems, Ed., with an introduction and notes, Bailey, J. C. 1905. 

Complete Poetical Works. Ed. Milford, H. S. 1905. 

B. Separate Poems 

Anti-Thelyphthora; a tale, in verse, 1781. 

Olney Hymns. [By Newton, J. and Cowper, W.J 1779. 1781- Other edns.: 
1783, 1787, 1795, 1797 (two), 1806, 1810, 1812, 1820, 1821, 1829. 

Hy mng on various subjects, now first collected together. 1822. 

The Journey of John Gilpin [a ball^ by W. C.]. [1783.] Rptd. [1810?], (Both 
in chapbook form.) 

Gilpin's Rig; or the Wedding Day Kept, a Droll Story; Read by Mr. 
Henderson, at Free-masons Hall and Mr. Baddeley, at Drury Lane 
Theatre. Containing An Account of John Gilpin, the Bold Linen 
Diaper of Cheapside; how he went farther and faster than he in- 
tended, and came Home safe at last. London: Pnnted for S. W. 
Pores, (No. 3,) Piccadilly. And P. Clarkson, (No. 73,) St. Paul's- 
Church-Yard. Price Two Pence. Entered at Humourist’s-Hall. 

[1783?! 
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The Diverting History of John Gilpin. . . . With six illustrations by 
Cruikshanky G. 1828. 

The Ta^, to which are added the Epistle to Joseph Hill, Tiroci ni u m , and John 
Gilpin. (Described on the flyleaf as a second vol. of poems by W. C.) 1 785, 

2nd edn. 1786. Also 1787, 1788, 1793, 1794, 1798 (two) and 1800. The 
Task. 2 vols. 1825. 

Poems (I, On his Mother's Picture. II- On the Dog and Waterhly), 1798. 
Table Talk, and other Poems. 2 vols. 1817. 

IV. PiosE Works and Edited Matter 

AdelphL A sketch of the character, and an account of the last illness of the late 
, . . John Cowper. Written by . . . W. C. Faithfully transcribed from 
his original manuscript by Newton, J. 1802. 

Cowper’s edition of Milton, 4 vols., ed. Hayley, W., was published 1810. He 
contributed a few papers to The Connoisseur in 1754, and St. James's Chronicle 
1761; a paper on his Hares, and a letter signed “Alethea," on Pope's Homer, to 
The Gentleman's Magazine in June, 1784, and August, 1785 req)ectively; and a 
review of Glover's Athenaid to The Analytical Review, February, 1789. John 
Gilpin first appeared in The Public Advertiser, at the end of 1782. 

V. Letters 

life and posthumous writings (chiefly Letters) with an introductory letter to . • . 
Earl Cowper. By Hayley, W. 3 vols. Chichester, 1803-4. (A supple- 
ment to t^ edn., entitled Supplementary Pages to the Life of Cowx)er, was 
issued in 1806.) 

life and Letters, with remarks on epistolary writers by Hayley, W. A new edn. 

4 vols. Chichester, 1809. 3 vols. 1824. 

Letters. A new edn. revised by . . . Johnson, J, 3 vols. 1817. 1820. 

Private Correspondence with several of his most intimate friends now first pub- 
li^ed from the originals in the possession of [and ed. by] Johnson, J. 2 vols. 
1824. 3rd edn. 2 vols. 1837. 

life, with Selections from his Correspondence. [By Seeley, R, B.] 1855. 
Letters, being a selection from his correspondence: with a ^tch of his Hfe, and 
biographical notices of his corre^ondents. [1862.] 

Letters. Ed., with introduction, Benham, W. 1884. 

Selections from Cowper's Letters. Ed., with introduction and notes, Webb, W. 
T. 1895. 

Correspondence of W, C, Arranged in chronological order, with annotations by 
Wright, T. 4 vols, 1904. 

Sdections from Cowper's Letters, Ed. Lucas, E. V. With notes by Milford, 
M. L. 1911. 

Letters by W. C., chosen and edited, with a Memoir and a few notes, Frazer, J, G. 
2 vols. I9I2« 


VI. Translations 

The Works of Horace, in English verse, by Mr. Duncombe , . . and other hands. 
4 vds. 1767. (Cowper's two contributions are in voL m, pp. 37, 89.) 
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The Iliad and Odyssey . . , translated . . . by W. C. 1791. 2nd edn., ed 
Johnson, J. 1802. Other edns. 1809, 1810, 1847. 

Cowper’s English version of the Odyssey . • . with a Commentary . . • 
byOffrif, 1843. 

The Hiad of Homer, trandated into Englidi blank verse by W. C, etc. 

1855. 

The Power of Grace illustrated: in letters from a minister of the reformed church 
(Van Lier) to John Newton, translated by . . , Cowper. 1792. 

Poems translated from the French of Madame de La Mothe Guion. To which are 
added some original poems, etc. 1801. Also 1802, 1803, 1811. 

Latin and Italian Poems of Milton, translated by W. C. 1808. 

Adam: a sacred drama, translated from the Italian of G. B. Andreini [by 
W. C. etc.J. Latin and Italian poems of Milton translated ... by 
W. C. Cowper’s edn. of Milton’s Works. Vol. m. 1810. 

Milton’s Earlier Poems, including the tran^tions by W. C. of those 
written in Latin and Italian. (Cassell’s National library, new series, 
voLlxx.) 1905. 

VII. Biography and CRinasM 

Ses, also, the various introductions to Cowper’s Works mentioned in sections n, 
III, V, anle, and bibliography of William Hayley in chap, vm, posl, 

Ainger, A. Cowper. Lectures and Essays. Vol. i. 1905. 

Boucher, S. W. Cowper, sa correspondance et ses po^es. 1874. 

Brooke, S. A. Theology in the Englidi Poets. Cowper. 1874. 10th edn. 1907. 

Bull, Josiah. John Newton ... an autobiography and narrative (compiled by 
Bull, J.). [1868.] 

Cavit, T. E. A Plea for Cowper. Gentleman's Mag. Vol. cx::xcvi. June, 1904. 

Cheever, G. B. Lectures on the life, gemus, and insanity of Cowper. 1856. 

Cowper, W. Memoir of the early life of W. C. written by himsdf; with an 
Appendix, containing some of Cowper’s religious Letters, and other docu- 
ments. 1816. 2nd edn. 1816. 3rd edn. 1817. 4th e^. 1818. 

Memoir of • . . the life of W. C. . . . detailing particularly the exercises of 

his mind in r^;ard to religion. Written by himself. ... To which are 
appended an original . . . poem and a fragment. 1816. 

Narrative of the Hfe of W. C, . . . Written by himself, A new edn. illus- 
trated by extracts from The Christian Observer, and from Cowper’s religious 
correspondence. Birmingham, 1817. 

The Autobiography of Cowper, or an account of the most interesting part of 

his life. Written by himself. To which are added some poems copied from 
MS. 1835. 

Cowper, illustrated by a series of views in, or near, the park of Weston Underwood, 
Bucks; accompamed with descriptions, and a sketch of the Poet’s life. 1803. 

Dewar, G. A. B. Cowper the Castaway. Saturday Review. VoL xcuc, p. 12. 

1905- 

Dowden, E. Cowper and William Hayley. Atlantic Monthly, July, 1907. 

Elwin, W. Cowper. Quarterly Review, Jan., i860. Rptd. in Some xvm cen- 
tury Men of Letters. Vol. i. 1902. 

Gearey, Caroline. Cowper and Mary Unwin. A centenary memento. [1901.] 

Gill, J. Cowper the Poet Recollections of a visit at Olney. 1890. 

Greatheed, S. Memoir of W. Cowper Revised ... by ... S. Greatheed. 
1814. 
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CHAPTER V 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

I. MSS. JN THE British Museum 

Additional MS. 18204, f. 193. Letter to J. Losh. 1798. 

27457,1.36. Sormets. 1809. Copies. 

27925, ff. 105, 109. Letters to F. Reynolds, n. d. 

30262, f. 96. Particulars concerning W. W., by his son William, i860. 

3404^1 ff* 114-131. Letters to D. Stuart. 1801-38. 

34225, f. 192. Letter to H. N. Coleridge. 1834. 

34538, f. 57. Letter to Dr. S. Butler. 1831. Copy. 

~~35344» ff* I35"I3 i. Letters to T. Poole. 1798-1815. 

f. 142* Letter to C. J. Pox. 1801. Copy by S. T. Coleridge. 

f. 143* Letter to W. Wilberforce. 1801. Copy by S. T. Coleridge. 

35344> f* Agreement with J, Bartholomew for tenancy of Alfoxden. 

1797. Copy, 

36526, f. 31, Letter to J. Scott, with three sonnets. 1816. 

36527, f. 196. Biographical Notice. 1832. 

369971 ff- 42^ 132. Letters to Mrs. Clarkson. 1806, 1814. 

374251 f- 113**- Allusions, by Sir Walter Scott. 1808. 

37496, f. 76. W. W.'s Poet’s Epitaph, transcribed by P. B, Shelly. x8i2. 

37725, f- 10- Quatrain. 1844, Holograph. 

Egerton MS. 2075, f. 118. Letter to A. Cooper. 1844. 

f. 226. Portrait, 
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II. Poems 

A. Collections 

For Lyrical Ballads, see under Separate Poems, sect, c, post. 

Poems in two volumes. 1807. Rptd. ed. Hutchinson, T, 2 vols. 1897, 

Poems . . . including Lyrical Ballads, and the miscellaneous pieces of the author. 
With additional poems, and a new preface, and a supplementary essay. 3 
vols. 1815-20. 

Poetical Works. 4 vols. Boston (U, S. A ), 1824. 

Poetical Works. 5 vols. 1827, 

Poetical Works. Paris, 1828. 

Poetical Works. A new edition. 4 vols. 1832. 

Poetical Works. A new edition. 6 vols. 1836-7. 

Poetical Works. A new edition. 6 vols. 1840. 

Poems, chiefly of early and late years; including The Borderers, a tragedy. 7 vols. 
1842-54. 

Poetical Works. A new edition [with notes, appendix, preface, etc.] 1849. 
Poetical Works. A new edition. 6 vols. 1849-50. 

Poems , . . A new edition. 1851. 

Poetical Works. A new edition. 6 vols. 1857. 

Poetical Works. 7 vols. Boston (TJ. S. A.), 1857. 

Poetical Works. Edinburgh [1859]. 

Poetical Works, 1861. 

Poetical Works. Edinburgh, 1863. 

Poetical Works. 1869. 

Poetical Works. A new and complete annotated edition. (The Centenary edi^ 
tion.) 1870. 

Poetical Works, Ed., with a critical memoir, Rossetti, W. M. [1870.] 

Poetical Works, A new edition. 6 vols. 1882. 

Poetical Works. EcLEnight, W. iivols. [The Life of Wordsworth, by Bnight, 
W., vols, ix-xi.] 1882-9, Also ed. Knight, W. 8 vols. [PuU bibliography 
in vol. viii]. 1896. 

Poetical Works. With a prefatory notice ... by Symington, A. J. (The Can- 
terbury Poets.) [1884, etc.] 

Poetical Works, With an introduction by Morley, J. (Bibliography by Tutin, 
J. R.) 1888. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. Glasgow [1889J. 

Poetical Works, Ed., with memoir, by Dowden, E. 7 vols. [Memoir in vol. i 
and bibliography and chronological table of poems in vol. yxl] (Aldine 
edition of the Bntish Poets.) 1892-3. 

Poetical Works. Ed., with introduction and notes, Hutchinson, T. 5 vols. 

1895* 

Poetical Works. Ed., with introduction and notes, Hutchinson, T. (Oxford 
edition.) 1904. 

Poems. Ed., with an introduction and notes, Smith, C. N. 3 vols. 1908. 
Poetical Works. With introduction by Dowden, E. [1910.] 

B. Selections 

The Earlier Poems of William Wordsworth corrected as in the latest editions. 
With preface and notes, showing the text as it stood in 1815. Ed. Johnson, 
W, 1857. 
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Pastoral Poems. . . . Illustrated with numerous engravings. 1858. 

Poems. . . . Sdected and ed. WiUmott, R. A. 1859. 

Poems. . . . Chosen and edited by Arnold, Matthew. (Gc^den Treasury 
Series.) 1879, 

Poems. . . , Sdected from the best editions. 2 vols. 1880. 

Poems of Wordsworth. Selected from the best editions. 2 vols. [1885.] 

Selections from Wordsworth, with a brief sketch of his life. Cincinnati, 1886. 

Selections from Wordsworth. By Knight, W. and other members of the Words- 
worth Society. With preface and notes. 1888. 

Early Poems. [Selected by Turin, J. R.] 1889. 

Selections from Wordsworth. With notes by George, A. J. Boston, (U. S. A.), 
1889. 

Select Poems. . . . Ed., with notes, Rolfe, W. J. New York, 1889. 

Lyncs and Sonnets of Wordsworth. Selected and ed. Shorter, C. K. 1892. 

Shorter Poems. With introduction and notes by Dent, W. 1895. 

The Lyric Poems of Wordsworth. (The Lyric Poets.) [1897.] 

Poems. . . , A selection. Ed. Dowden,E. Boston, U. S. A. and London, 1897. 

Poems dedicated to National Independence and Liberty. Rptd. on behalf of the 
Greek struggle for the independence of Crete. With an introduction by 
Brooke, Stopford A. 1897. 

Selections from Wordsworth. Ed., with introduction and notes, Webb, W, T. 
1897 - 

Selections. . . . With an introduction by Caird, E. 1899. 

Sdections. Ed. Smith, N. C. (Little Library.) X901. 

Poems from Wordsworth. (Chosen and ed. Moore, T. S.) 1902. 

Poems, With an introduction by Meynell, A. (Red Letter Library.) 1903. 

Poems. . . • Selected and ed. Emight, W. 1904. 

Selections from Wordsworth, preceded by Lowe's Essay on Wordsworth and 
annotated by Cotteiill, H. B. 1904. 

Sdect Poems from Wordsworth. With an introduction by Morley, H. (Cas- 
sell’s National Libraiy.) 1905. 

Poems. . . . Selected, with an introduction, by Brooke, Stopford A. Illus- 
trated by New, E. H. 1907. 

A Decade of Years. Poems by William Wordsworth, 1798-1807. [Selected by 
C. S. 1. e. Cobden-Sanderson, T. J.] Hammersmith, 191 1. 

C. Separate Poms 

Descriptive Sketches. In verse. Taken dtiring a pedestrian tour in the Italian, 
Giison, Swiss and Savoyard Alps. 1793. 

An Evening Walk. An epMe in verse; addressed to a Young Lady; from the 
Lakes of the North of England. 1793. 

Lyrical Ballads, with a few other poems. [With the Rime of The Ancient Mariner 
and The Nightingale, by S, T. Coleridge.] 1798. Rptd. ed. Dowden, E. 
1891. Rptd. ed. Hutchinson, T. 1898. 2nd edn. 1907, Ed., with in- 
troduction, notes and appendix containing Wordsworth’s prefece of 1800, 
littledale, H. 1911. 

with other poems [including The Ancient Mariner, The Foster-Mother's 

Tale, The Nightingale, The Dungeon, and Love, by S. T. Coleridge]. 2 vols. 
1800. 2nd edn. 2 vols, 1800. 3rd edn. 1802, 4th edn. 1805. 

The Excursion, being a portion of the Reduse. 1814, 2iid edn. 1820. 

The Recluse, 1888. 
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The White Doe of Rylstone; or the Pate of the Nortons. A poem. (The Force of 
Prayer; or the Foundling of Bolton Priory. A tradition.) [Inverse,] 1815, 
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CHAPTER VI 


COLERIDGE 

An exhaustive bibliography of the writings in prose and verse of S. T. Coleridge, 
by Mr. T. J. Wise, was issued by the Bibliographical Society in 1913. 

I. Poetical and Drahatic Works 

A. Collected Editions 

Poetical Works. 3 vols. 1828. 

3 vols. 1829. 

3 vds, 1834. 

Poems. 1844. 

Poems. 1848. 

Poems. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent and Sara. 1852. [Frequently iptd.] 
Dramatic Works. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent. 1852. [Frequently rptd.] 

Poems. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent and Sara. 1863. [Frequently rptd.] 

Poems. Ed. Coleridge, Derwent and Sara. New and enlarged edn. with life of 
the author. 1870. 

Poetical Works. Ed., with a critical memoir, by Rossetti, W. M. [1872.] 
Poetical and Dramatic Works. Ed. Shepherd, R. H. 4 vols. 1877. Re-issued 
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A Hebrew Dirge cbaimtcd in the Great Synagogue, St. James’s Place, Aldgate, on 
the day of the funeral of the Prmcess Charlotte. By Hurwitz, Hyman 
With a translation in English verse by Coleridge, S. T. 1817. 

The Tears of a Grateful People. A Hebrew Dirge and H3mm chatmted in the 
Great Synagogue, St. James’s Place, Aldgate, on the day of the funeral of 
King George III. By Hurwitz, H3rman. Translated into English verse by a 
friend [S. T. C]. (1820.) 

The Devil’s Walk. A Poem by Coleridge, S. T. and Southey, R. 1830. [Origin- 
ally] published anonyrnously and attnbuted to Porson.] 

Christabel. Illustrated by a facsimile of the MS. and by textual and other notes 
by Coleridge, E. H. 1907. 

A.T.B. 


D. Plays published separately 

The Fall of Robespierre. An historic drama. Camoridge, 1794. (Act 1 by 
Coleridge, Acts n, ni by Southey.) 

[Coleridge’s contribution, obviously under the influence of Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, presents the scheming and contriving of the anti-Robespierre 
faction. Acts ii and in by Southey depict the fall of Robespierre at the 
Convention. The whole play suggests that Robespierre had become a tyrant, 
but, with its pretentious rhetoric and lack of characterisation, it reads more 
like a second Reflections on the French Revolution than a drama. The poets, 
between them, have succeeded in suggesting no unworthy idea of the spirit of 
freedom finding outlet m action.] 

Wallenstein. A Drama in Two Parts. 1799-1800 (i.c. The Piccolomini, 5 
acts; The Death of Wallenstein, 5 acts. The one-act prelude, Wallenstein’s 
Lager, making up Schiller’s original trilogy, was not trand.). Rptd* 1866, 
1889 ^ohn). 

[This translation is Coleridge’s most substantial contribution to the English 
stage. At a time when Ireland had nearly persuaded the public to acc^t 
arid rhetoric for Shakespeare, and *’Monk” Lewis had quite persuaded them 
to take spectacular melodrama for tragedy, Coleridge introduced them 
to Schiller’s virile German drama (despite its rococo love scenes), with its 
lesson of destiny, ambition and heroism. The rapidly moving plot, with its 
fine speeches and characters outlined clearly by action, must have been a 
revelation after Kotzebue (the only German dramatist familiar at that tim^ 
to the general public), and may have helped indirectly to inspire the dramatic 
efforts of Shelley and Byron. Coleridge’s versification is uneven, but the 
translation is scholarly; and English idiom is not sacrificed to literal accuracy.] 

Remorse. A Tragedy in five Acts. 1813. 2nd edn. 1813. 3rd edn. 1813. 
(The revised version of Osorio which Coleridge had sent to Sheridan as early 
as 1797 and which was ptd. “from a copy recently discovered,” ed. Shepherd 
R. H., 1873.) 

[The theme, familiar to xvni century readers (cf. Cumberland’s The 
Brothers and Schiller’s Die Rauber), is that of the elder brother returning to 
his betrothed and his home from which his scheming cadet has ousted him. 
The play has some fine passages, e.g. the monologue (act v, sc. x), where 
Alvar, in the dungeon of the Inquisition, gives expression, like Condorcet, to 
his dreams of the perfectibility of mankind; but Remorse is neither true 
tragedy nor true drama. The age still tended towards a drawing-room ideal 
of self-restramt and sentimentality, and Coleridge, falling, Uke all his con- 
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Zapolya. A Christmas Tale in two parts. 1817. 

[Described by the author as a “dramatic poem ” “in humble imitation of 
the Winter's Tale." The play has more movement than Remorse and works 
up to an unmistakable climax, but the personages are still hardly more than 
declamatory rhetoricians. The character of Laska, Casimir’s steward, shows 
some knowledge of stage requirements, but is not convinang. As m Remorse 
there is a romantic background of gorgeous palaces and labyrmthine caverns, 
and some fine poetry {e.g. pt i, act i, sc. i, Kiupnli's tirade on the fallacy of 
popular opinion).] 

H. V. Route. 


II. Prose Works 

This list does not include the various prospectuses of Courses of Lectures 
issued by Coleridge. For these, reference should be made to Mr. Wise's Biblio- 
graphy. 

A Moral and Political Lecture delivered at Bristol. Bristol [i795J* 

Condones ad populum or Addresses to the People. [Bristol] 1795 - 
The Plot discovered, or an address to the People against Ministerial treason. 
Bristol, 1795. 

An answer to “A Letter to Edward Long Fox, M.D. " [i 795.] 

The Watchman. 10 numbers. Bnstol, 1796. 

The Friend. A literary, moral, and pohtical weekly paper, exduding personal 
and party politics and events of the day. 28 numbers. Penrith, 1809-10. 
Re-issued, with supplementary matter, 1812. New edn. 3 vols. 1818. 
3rd edn. 3 vols. 1837. New edn. by Coleridge, H. N. 2 vols. 1863. 
Rptd , in Bohn's Standard libraxy, 1865; and frequently since that date. 
Omniana, or Horae Otiosiores. 2 vols. 1812. [Ed. Southey, R., with numerous 
articles by Coleridge.] 

The Statesman's Manual; or the Bible the best guide to political skill and foresight. 

A lay sermon addressed to the higher classes of society. 1816. 

Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters. A lay sermon addressed to the higher 
and middle classes on the existing discontents. 1817. [This and the preced- 
ing Sermon rptd. in 1839 and 1852 with On the constitution of the Church and 
State.] 

Biographia Literaria, or biographical sketches of my literary life and opinions. 
2 vols. 1817. 2nd edn. Ed. Coleridge, H. N. and Coleridge, Sara. 1847. 
Rptd. with Two Lay Sermons in Bohn's Standard Library. 1865, etc. Ed. 
Symons, A. (Everyman's Library.) (1906.) Ed. with his aesthetical 
essays by Shawcross, J. 2 vols, Oxford, 1907, 

Remarks on the objections which have been urged against the principle of Sir 
Robert Peel's Bill. [1818.] 

The Grounds of Sir Robert Peel's Bill vindicated. [1818.] [This and the preced- 
ing rptd. privately 1913.] 

On Method. A preliminary treatise forming the General Introduction to the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, i8i8. 5th edn. 1852. Rptd. with Whate- 
ly's Logic and Rhetoric. 1855. 

Aids to Reflection in the formation of a manly character, on the several grounds 
of prudence, morality, and religion; illustrated by sdlect passages from our 
elder divines, e^edally from Archbiriiop Leighton. 1825. 5th edn. en- 
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larged, ed. Coleridge, H. N. 2 vols. 1843. 7th edn. Ed. Coleridge, D. 
1854. New edn., with Confessions of an Inquiring Spint and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer-Book, m Bohn’s Standard Library. 1884. Rptd. 
1904, etc. 

On the constitution of the Church and State, according to the idea of each; with 
aids toward a right judgment on the late Catholic BilL 1830. 2nd edn. 
1830. 3rd edn. 1839. 4th edn. 1852. [With the 3rd and 4th edns. were 
rept. the two Lay Sermons.] 

Specimens of the Table-Talk of S. T. Coleridge. (Ed. Coleridge, H. N.) 2 vols. 
1835. Republished as Table-Talk and Omniana of S. T. Coleridge. With 
additional Table-Talk from AUsop’s Recollections and manuscript matter 
not before printed. Ed. Ashe, T. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 1884, etc. 
Literary Remains. Ed. Coleridge, H. N. 4 vols. 1836-9. 

Confessions of an Inquiring Spint. Ed. from the author’s MS. by Coleridge, 
H. N. 1840. 3rd edn. 1853. 

Hints towards the formation of a more comprehensive theory of life. Ed. Wat- 
son, Seth B. 1848. 
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CHAPTER IX 
BLAXE 

A full bibliography of Blake’s works is in preparation by Mr. Geoffrey Xeynes. 

I. Manuscripts and Original Issues 
A. MSS. 
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and longer ptd. by W. M. Rossetti as irregular verse in The Monthly Review 
(August, 1903), under the title of The Passions. The remaining fragment has 
never been ptd. as a whole. 

[An Idand in the Moon]. MS. without title or date: circa 1784. Ptd. by Ellis, 
E. J., The Real Blake, pp. 67-82. 
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See Sampson, op, cit. 
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All Religions are One. 
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plate supplied from the set formerly owned by W. M. Muir: see Sampson, op. 
cU. pp. xxvi-xxvni. 

Songs of Innocence. 1789. The Author and Printer W. Blake. 

The Book of Thel. The Author and Printer Willm. Blake, 1789. 
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Songs of Experience. 1794. The Author and Printer, W. Blake. 
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The Book of Los. Lambeth. Printed by W. Bl^e, 1795. Etched text. 
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Sth Molton St. In both Milton and Jerusalem, the date on the title-page, 
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engraving. 

For the Sexes. The Gates of Paradise. No date. [1805-10.] A ntimber of 
verses accompanying a revised issue of the earlier plates For Children. 
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Private Contract. London; Printed by D. N. Shury, 7, Berwick-Street, 
Soho, for J. Blake, 28, Broad-Street, Golden Square, 1809. 

Works lost or not identified: 

Outhoun. See Gilchrist’s Life, vol. ii, p. 262. 

Barry: a Poem. Cf- Rossetti MS., p. 60. 

Book of Moonlight. Ibid. p. 46. 


II. Modern Editions 

Songs of Iimocence and Experience, with a preface containing a memoir of Blake 
by Wilkinson, J. J. Garth. 1839. 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. Facsimile by Hotten. 1868. 

The Poems of William Blake, comprising Songs of Innocence and of Experience, 
together with Poetical Sketches and some copyright poems not in any other 
edition. [Ed., with an introduction, by Shepherd, R. H.] 1874. 

The Poetical Works of William Blake, Lyrical and Miscellaneous. Ed. with 
a Prefatory Memoir by Rossetti, William Michael. 1874. 
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CHAPTER X 
BURNS 

LESSER SCOTTISH VERSE 
L Robert Burns 

A considerable number of the original MS. copies of Bums*s poems and letters 
are stiU preserved in public Hbraries and other institutions. The more important 
public collections are those in the British Museum (induding many of the songs 
contributed to Johnson's Scots Musical Museum). The Glenriddd MSS,, 
formerly in the Liverpool Athenaeum, are to be placed in the custody of three 
trustees, and will be deposited in tiie cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow for 
alternate periods of five years each. 

Bibliographies of the writings of Bums have been published as follows: 
Angus, W. C. The printed works of Robert Bums. A bibliography in out- 
line. Glasgow, 1899. 

Ewing, J. C. Selected list of the works of Robert Bums, and of books upon 
his life and writings. 1899. 

Bibliography of Robert Bums [to 1796]. privatdy ptd.] 1909. 

M'Kie, J. The bibliography of Robert Bums. Kilmarnock, 1881. 

A, Works 

Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. Kilmamock, 1786. Facsimile reprint. 
Kilmarnock, 1867 and 1909. 

Poems chiefly m the Scottish Dialect. Edinburgh, 1787 (two impressions, in one 
of which the word " skinking ” occurs as “ stinking *'). 

The Third edition. London, 1787. Pirated e^., Belfast, 1787, and 

Dublin, 1789 and 1790; another edn. with Scots poems selected from the 
works of Ferguson, R., New York, 1788; other edns., Edinburgh, 1790 [rare], 
and Belfast, 1790. 

The Scots Musical Museum. By Johnson, James. 5 vols. Edinburgh, 1787- 
1803, Ed. Stenhouse, Laing and Sharpe in 6 vols. 1833 and 4 vols. 1853. 
[Contains nearly two hundred songs and adaptations, contributed by Bums.] 
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over two hundred of his father's songs.] 1809. 
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B. Biography and Criticism 
[See, also, memoirs published with works, sect. A, ante] 
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[By Churchill, C. 9th edn., 1765, with names in full. Followed by] 
The Apology, Addressed to the critical Reviewers. 1761, 

[These two poems by Churchill occasioned about a dozen replies, Anti- 
Rosdads, Churchiliads, etc. As to Churchill, see, also, ante, VoL_X, Chap, 
xvn, bibliography.] 

The Rosciad of Covent-Garden. 1762. 

The Sick Monkey. n.d. 

[By Garrick on himself to announce his return to England and to disarm 
criticism by anticipating it.] 

An historical and succinct account of the late riot at the Theatres of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. 1763. 

Theatrical disquisitions . . . with a short appendix, relative to the more flagrant 
disturbance committed at Covent Garden Theatre. 1763. 

[Both pamphlets refer to demonstrations led by Fitzpatrick against 
Garrick, who again attacked his enemy in] Fitzgig, or the Modem Quixote, 

, , . 1763. 

Miss C — ^y’s Cabinet of Curiosities; or the Green-Room broke open. By Tris- 
tram Shandy. 1765. 

[Concerns Ann Catley, actress and singer.] 

Thespis: or, a critical examination into the ments of all the principal performers 
belonging to Covent Garden. 1766. 

[By Kelly, H., who followed up the pamphlet with] 

Thespis: or . . . examination . , . of . . . Dmry Lane. 1767. 

[Both pamphlets provoked rephes, especially] 

The Eldlyad, By Louis Stamma. 1767. 

The Stage the high road to Hell : being an essay on the pemidous nature of theatri- 
cal entertainments. . . . With strictures on the vidous and dissolute char- 
acters of the most eminent performers of both sexes. 1767. 

Momus, a poem; or, a critical examination into the merits of the performers and 
comic pieces at the Theatre Royal m the Haymarket. n.d. 

[Attributed to Carey, G. S. Attack on Foote and his company.] 

The Theatrical Campaign for mdcclxvi and mdcclxvu. 

A Narration of the nse and progress of the disputes subsisting between the 
patentees of Covent Garden Theatre. 1768, 

A true state of the differences subsisting between the proprietors of Covent 
Garden Theatre. . . . 1768. 

[Harris attempted to compel Mrs. Lessingham to act unsuitable parts. 
Legal proceedings were taken and many other pamphlets produced on this 
dispute and H.’s management in general, especially.] 

The Managers managed; or, the characters o£ the four Kings of Brentford. 

An ode upon dedicating a building and erecting a statue to Shakespeare, at Strat- 
ford upon Avon, 1769. 

Py Garnck. Among the pamphlets occasioned by the same event are] 
Anti-midas: a Jubilee preservative for unclassical, ignorant, false, and invidious 
criticism. 1769. 

Garrick^s Vagary: or, England run mad. With particulars of the Stratford 
Jubilee. 1769. 
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Trinculo’s trip to the Jubilee. 1769. 

The Theatre licentious and perverted. . . . Inscribed to Samuel Foote. 1770* 

[Foote's Minor, an attack on methodists, was produced in Dublin, 1760, 
without success; but, on being expanded from two to three acts and pro- 
duced at the Haymarket (summer of same year), it met with a good reception. 
The farce occasioned about two dozen pamphlets of which the above is one.] 

Love in the Suds; bemg the Lamentation of Roscius for the loss of his Nyky. A 
Town Eclogue. 1772. 

[Insinuations by Kenrick on Garrick's moral character, when Bickerstaffe 
had to flee from London.] 

A mob in the pit: or, lines addressed to the D — ch — ss of A — 11. I773- 

[Attacsk on the duchess of Argyll, bom Gunning, for insisting on the 
expulsion of a man who occupied the theatre box which she relinquiriied to 
visit the pit.] 

Resignation; or majesty in the dumps; an ode. Addressed to George Colman. 

1774. 

The Drama, a poem. 1775. 

[Attributed to Pilon, F. and to Downman, H.] 

The Contrast: or. New Mode of Management. Being a peep bdrind the curtain 
of the Salisbury Theatre in 1776. 

Py Brownsmith, J. An attack on managers.] 

A serious dissuasive from frequenting the play-house. 1776. py Orton, J.] 

Coalition: a farce « . , performed . . . under the jomt inspection of the mana- 
gers of both theatres. The Second edition. Dramatis personae: Brainriey 
senior, Brainsley junior, Harrass, Tickler, Lync, a pragmatic poet. Servants, 
Bailiffs. . . . 1779. 

[In 1778, the patentees of Drury lane and Covent garden coalesced and 
members of the two companies were exchanged. In the above pamphlet, 
Brainsley is Sheridan and Harrass is Hams.] 

An Essay on the preeminence of comic genius: with observations on the several 
characters Mrs. Jordan has appeared in. 1786. 

[Mrs. Jordan (bom Bland) a famous comedienne in romp and “breeches” 
parts.] 

A Review of the present Contest between the Managers of the Winter Theatres, 
the Little Theatre in the Hay-market and the Royalty Theatre in Well-Close 
Square. 1787. 

[John Palmer, actor, opened the Ro3^ty theatre in Well-Close square with 
licence from local magistrates but without authority of lord chamberlain. 
Theatre opened 20 June 1787, but performances were suspended, reopened 
3 July, with irregular pieces. The episode occasioned many pamphlets, 
especially the above, which was fe,vourable to Palmer and was answered 
(probably by Colman) with] 

A wy plain State of the Case, or the Royalty Theatre versus the Theatres 
Royal 1787. 

The Cap. A Satiric poem. Including most of the dramatic writers of the present 
day. By Peter Pindar, Esq, . . . Dedicated to Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Esq. n.d. 

[Attack on contemporary dramatists. Cap of folly won by Boaden.] 

A Vindication of a right in the public to a one shilling gallery either at the new 
Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, or somewhere else. 1792. 

[Harris made 2 s. the lowest admission but was forced to build a 
gallery.] 
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The Druriad: or, Strictures on the principal performers of Drury Lane Theatre, 
1798.^ 

The Histrionade: or, theatric tribunal; a poem descriptive of the principal per- 
formers at both houses. By Marmaduke Myrtle. 1802. 

Observations on the effect of Theatrical Representations. 1804. 

An Answer to some strictures on the profession of an Actor, published in the 
Morning Post, on the 19th August, by a gentleman under the signature of 
Crito. 1805. 

[Crito, whose letter is quoted, complains amongst other things of actors 
intruding their private disputes on the public. See Lowe, R. W., ante.] 

Bisset, J. Critical essays on the dramatic excellencies of the young Roscius, 
by gentlemen of distmguished hterary talents and theatrical amateurs, 
opposed to the hypercnticisms of anon3nnous writers. n.d. 

[A laudation of Betty, W. H. W. (1791-1874) the boy actor who took 
London by storm 1804-5 at both Drury lane and Covent garden. A virulent 
controversy arose for and against his merits of which the following are 
specimens] 

Harley, G. D. An authentic biographical sketch of the life, education and per- 
sonal character of William Henry West Betty. . . . 1804. 

Harral, T. . . .The Infant Roscius; or, an mquiry into the requisites of an actor, 
n.d. 

Jackson, J. Strictures upon the merits of young Roscius. 1804. 

[Eulogistic. Answered by] 

Animadversions on Mr. J. Jackson’s Dramatic Strictures upon the 
merits of young Roscius. By the editor of The Glasgow Theatrical Register. 
1804. 

R., W. P. An easy cure for popular phrenzy in theatrical concerns. Having ref- 
erence to the indecent plaudits and exhorbitant recompense bestowed . . • 
on that puerile performer, called the young Roscius. . . . 1804. 

Woodward, G. M. The Bettyana, a poem, descriptive of the progress of the 
young Roscius. 1805. 

[About ten other pamphlets on the subject extant.] 

IV. Memoirs, Anecdotes and Autobiographies 

Records whidi contain valuable side lights on the development of the stage 

and illustrate public interest in actors and the popular belief in their immorahty. 

Bellamy, George Anne, Apology for the Life of, late of Covent Garden Theatre. 
Written by herself. 1785. [Materials arranged by Bicknell at commission 
of Bell the bookseller.] 

Biographia dramatica, or, a Companion to the playhouse: Containing historical 
and critical memoirs and original anecdotes. . . . 1782. [By Reed, 1 . Really 
2nd edn. of The Companion to the play-houses. . , . 1764. By Baker, D. 
E. New edn. brought down to 1811. By Jones, S. 1812.] 

C — ^y's. Miss, Cabinet of Curiosities; or the Green-Room broke open. By 
Tristram Shandy. 1765. [Concerns Ann Catley.] 

Catley, Miss Ann, The Life and memoirs of the late. n.d. 

Cibber, T. The Lives and Characters of the most eminent actors and actresses 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 1753. 

Colman the Younger. Random Records 183a. 

Cooke, G. F. Memoirs of the life of. By Dunlap, W. 2nd edn. 2 vols. 1815. 
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Dibdin, Mr., The professional Life of, written by himself. Together with the 
words of six hundred songs selected from his works . . , 1803. 

Edwm’s piBg to purge melancholy: containing all the songs sung by Mr, Edwin 
of Covent Garden Theatre smce his first appearance m London. . . 
1788. 

Edwin’s last legacy. Containing a Collection of his Oddities, Songs and various 
efforts of humour. n.d. 

Foote, Samuel, Memoirs of the life and writings of. To which are added the 
bon-mots, repartees and good things said by that great wit and excentrical 
genius, n.d. 

Gamck, David. See^ also, sects. l, ii and in, ante. 

Lichtenberg, G. C. Ausgewahlte Schriften. His account of Garrick 
written in 1775* 

Memoirs of the Life of Garrick. 1780. 

Davies, T. Life of Garrick. New edn. 1780. 

Murphy, A. Life of Garrick. 2vols. 1801. French trans. 1822. 

Private Correspondence of David Gamck. Ed. Boaden, J . 1831-2. 

Fitzgerald, P. The Life of David Garrick. 1868. Revised edn. 1899. 
p. David Garrick. Eighteenth Century Studies. x88i. 

Lamb, C. The Tragedies of Shake^eare, considered with reference 
to their fitness for stage representation. In The Art of the Stage as 
set forth in the dramatic essays of Charles Lamb. Ed. Fitz- 
gerald, P. 1885. 

Knight, J. David Garrick. 1894. 

Gadide, C. David Garrick als Shakespeare- Darsteller. Berlin, 1904. 

Martin, Sir T. Monographs. 1906. [Collection of articles from 
Quarterly Review.] 

Parsons, Mrs. C. Garrick and his Circle. 1906. 

Baker, G. P. Unpublished Correspondence of David Garrick. 1907. 

Hedgoock, P. A. David Garrick et ses Amis Frangais. Paris, 1911, 

Green Rooms, The Secret history of the: containing authentic and entertaining 
memoirs of the actors and actresses in the Three Theatres Royal. Vol. i. 
Drury Lane. 1790. Vol. n. Covent Garden and Haymarket. 3rd edn. 
1793 - 

Henderson, John, Letters and poems by the late. With anecdotes of his life. By 
Ireland, J. 1786. 

Holcroft, Thomas, Memoirs of the late; written by himself and continued to the 
time of his death, from his diary, notes and other papers, by Hazlitt, W. 3 
vols. 1816. Hariitt’s Works, Edd. Waller, A. R. and Glover, A. Vol. ii. 
1902. 

Inchbald, Mrs., Memoirs of, by Boaden, J. 1833. 

Jordan, Mrs., Life of, by Boaden, J. 2 vols. 1831. 

Kelly, Michael Reminiscences. 2 vols. 1826. 

Kemble, J. P., Memoirs of the life of. 2 vols. 1825. 

Mackhn, Charles, Memoirs of the life of, principally compiled from his own papers 
and memorandums; which contain his criticisms on and characters and anec- 
dotes of Betterton, Booth, Wilks, Cibber, Garrick, Barry, Mossop, Sheridan, 
Foote, Quin . . . together with his valuable observations on the drama, on 
the science of acting and on various other subjects. . • . By Kirkman, J. 
1799 - 

Munden, Joseph Shepherd, Memoirs of. By his son. 1844. 

O’Keeffe, J. Recollections. 2 vols. 1826. 
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Palmer, Mr. John, A Sketch of the theatrical hfe of the late; containing an accurate 
and impartial summary of the incidents of his public life. . . . 1798, 

[Palmer (1742-98) the creator of Joseph Surface.] 

Siddons, Mrs., Memoirs of. Interspersed with anecdotes of authors and actors. 
By Boaden, J. 1827. 

Tobin, Mr. John, Memoirs of, author of The Honeymoon. With a selection 
from his unpublished writings. 1820. 

Wihdnson, Tate. Memoirs of his own Life. 1790. 

Anon. Original anecdotes respecting the stage and the actors of the 
Old School. . . . 1805. 


V. Writers for the Stage 
A. Sheridan 
I. Collected editions 

Moore, T., Leipzig, 1833; Hunt, Leigh, 1840; S., G. G. Sigmond), 1848 
(rptd. 1902); Browne, J. P., 1873; Stainforth, P., 1874; Dircks, R., Camelot 
Classics, 1891; Matthews, B , The Rivals and The School for Scandal, 1885; Pol- 
lard, A W., 1900; Rae, W. Fraser, 1902 (includes important textual corrections and 
his mother’s unpublished A Journey to Bath) ; Goose, E., Favourite Classics, 1905; 
Knight, J., World’s Classics, 1906; Nettleton, G. H., Athenaeum Press Series, 
1906. 

TransL Duval, G. Paris, 1891. 

2. Separate Plays 

The Rivals, a Comedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. 

1775. 

Innumerable ipts. and annotated edns. e.g. Short, J., Truchy’s edn. . . . 
with a key to the proper names of the dramatis personae .... French notes, 
Paris, 1861; Low, W. H., Tutorial Series, 1891; Aitken, G. A., Temple 
Dramatists, 1897; Adams, J. Q., The Riverride Literature Series, 1910; Bals- 
ton, T., Clarendon Press, 1913. 

See, also, Adams, J. Q., The Nation, vol. xc, no. 2337 on the Original 
Performances of The Rivals, and Modem Language Notes, vol. xxv, pp. 
1 71-3 on the text of The Rivals; Brereton, A., Haymarket Theatre, A diort 
history of . . . The Rivals, 1900. 

Transls, Engelbrecht, J. A., Die Nebenbuhler in Schroeder, P. L.: 
Hamburgisches Theatre, Bd. i, 1776; Bdverlei, tragddie bourgeoise, 1813; 
Bertin, T. P., Ddha ou les deux cousmes, par Brinsley Sheridan . . . Traduc- 
tion libre de I’anglais (in form of novel), 1817. 

St. Patrick’s Day, or the Schemmg Lieutenant ; a comic piece in one act. Cumber- 
land’s Britii Theatre. Vol. xxvni. 1829. [Produced 1775.] Annotated 
edn. by G(eorge) D(aniel). Lacy’s Acting Edn. of Plays. Vol. cxiv. 1879. 
The Duenna; or the Double Elopement. A Comic Opera; as it is acted at 
the Theatre, Smoke-alley, Dublin. 1785, 1794. [Produced 1775.] 

TransU Chateauneuf, A. H. La Du^ne et le Juif Portugais. 1827^ 
A Trip to Scarborough. A Comedy altered from Vanbrugh’s Relapse. 1781, 
1786. [Produced 1777.] 

The ^hool for Scandal, a Comedy. n.d. [1778?]. [Produced 1777.] 

Rpts, 1781, 1782, 1783. A Volume of Plays . . . Containmg The School 
for Scandal. Theatre Royal, Smoke-Alley, Dublin. 1785, etc. 
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Annotated edns. Lake, J. W., The School for Scandal . . • with a bio- 
graphical sketch, critical notice, vocabulary of difficult words, a key to the 
proper names of the dramatis personae and of those mentioned in the course 
of the play, 1853; Westley, R H., The School for Scandal, No. 5, Master- 
pieces of En glish Literature, 1861 ; Aitken, G. A., The School for Scandal, 
Temple Dramatists, 1897. 

French Translations and Adaptations, 1788; Delille, Brunei, 1789; 
Pamin, P. N., 1807; Villemain, A. P-, Chefs-d'oeuvre des Th^Atres strangers, 
tom. I, 1822; L'Ecole du Scandale . . . imitfe - . . par Crosnier, Joushn de 
Lasalle et Saint M[auricel, 1824; Chdteauneuf, A. H., 1824; Pichot, M. A., 
1852; Pougas, Tapon, 1863. 

German Translations. Leonhardi, 1782; Meissner, C., 1863; No. 30 
Classische Theater-BibHothek aller Nationen, 1868; Klapperich, J., Zur 
Sprache des Lustspieldichters, R B. Sheridan, 1892. 

Italian Translations. Anno Teatrale. Anno Secondo, tom, in, 1796; 
Leoni, M., 1818. 

The Critic, or, A Tragedy Rehearsed. A dramatic piece in three Acts, as it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 1781. [Produced 1779.] 

Rpts. Aitken, G. A. Temple Dramatists. 1897. Carr, P. Mermaid 
Repertory Theatre Acting Edn. 1905. 

The Critick Anticipated; or, the Humours of the Green Room. A farce. 
1779. [An imitation which anticipated Sheridan's burlesque.] 

The Cntic: or, A Tragedy Rehearsed: a new dramatic piece in three acts; 
as it is performed by His Majesty's Servants, with the greatest 
applause. By the auffior of the Duenna. 1780. [Really a political 
squib on the Government.] 

Pizarro; a tragedy in five acts . . . taJken from the German drama of Kotzebue 
and adapted to the English Stage. 1799. 

Rpts. Kean, C. Sheridan’s Play of Pizarro . . . arranged for representa- 
tion . . . with notes. 1856. Dicks, J. Dicks’ Standard Plays. No. xv. 
1883. 

Sheridan’s Address to the People, i e. The Speech of RoUa in Pizarro, 
rptd. on the occasion of the threatened invasion. 1 803. 

Bahlsen, L. Kotzebue und Shendan. 1889. 

The Forty Thieves; a romantic drama in two acts by Sheridan, R, B. and 
Colman the younger. Duncombe’s edn. of the British Theatre, Vol. n. 
1825. 

3. Poems 

Clio’s Protest, or the Picture Vami^ed. 1771, 1819. 

The General Fast; a lyric ode. 1775. 

Ode to Scandal. 1819. 


4. Biography and Criticism 

All the best edns. and commentaries quoted above have also appreciations. 

Besser, R. R. B. Sheridan. Die Neueren Sprachen. VoL xix. Marburg, 
1911-12. 

Earle, W. Sheridan’s Life and Times, by an Octogenarian. 1859. 

Fitzgerald, P. Lives of the Sheridans. 1887. 

Moor^ T. Life of Sheridan. 1825. 
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OKphant, Mrs. Sheridan. (English Men of Letters Series.) 1883. 

Pearson, C. H. Sheridan. Reviews and Critical Essays. 1896. 

Rae, W. Fraser. Shendan: a Biography. 1896. 

Sanders, L. C. A life of Richard Bnnsley Sheridan. (Great Writers Series.) 

1890. [Contains a bibliography of Sheridan’s writings by Anderson, J. P.] 
Sichel, W. Sheridan from new and original material: including a manuscript 
diary by Georgiana Duchess of Devon^ire. 2 vols. 1909. [Contains a full 
bibliography of Sheridan’s works.] 

Smyth, W- A Memoir of Mr. Sheridan. 1840. 

Watkins, J. Life of Sheridan. 1816. 

B. Minor Writers for the Stage 

Abridged list. For comprehensive and fairly accurate record of theatrical 
activity from 1660 to 1830 see Genest, J., History of the English Stage, 1832. 
Most of the later eighteenth century plays have never been rptd. The best 
are preserved by Inchbald, Mrs E., in The Bntish Theatre, 1806-9 (25 vols.) ; 
The Modem Theatre, 1809 (10 vols.); A Collection of Farces, 1809 (7 vols.). 
For early and mid eighteenth century plays see Bell’s Britidi Theatre, 1797 
(began to appear 4 May, 1796). 

BailHe, Joanna. A Series of Fla3^; in which it is attempted to delineate the 
strange passions of the mind, eadi passion being the subject of a tragedy and 
a comedy, 1798 (includes De Montfort, which Kemble produced in 1800). 
Plays on the Passions, vol n, 1802 (sequel to the above). Miscellaneous 
Plays, 1804. (On more conventional lines ) Family Legend, 1810. Plays 
on the Passions, vol. in, 1812. Miscellaneous Plays 3 vols. 1836. See 
Dramatic and Poetical Works of Joanna Baillie; Annual Register, 1851. 
See, also, bibliography to Chap x, ante, 

Bentley, R. (youngest son of the sdiolar). The WMies, acted Drury Lane, 
1761. Philodamus (tragedy), 1767. The Prophet (comedy), acted post- 
humously, 1788. 

Bickerstafif, Isaac. See bibliography to Vol. X, Chap, iv, ante. 

Brand, Miss Hannah (d. 1821). Huniades (tragedy). Acted, 1792. Dramatic 
and Poetical Works, 1798. Dramatic and Poetical Works. 2 vols. 1808. 
Burgoyne, General J. The Maid of the Oaks, 1774. Acted, Drury Lane, 1775. 
Lord of the Manor (comic opera), 1780. The Heiress, 1786. 

Fonblanque, E. B. de. Pohtical and military episodes from the life and 
correspondence of General Burgoyne. 1876. 

Celesia, Dorothea (bom Mallet). See bibliography to VoL X. Chap, iv, sect, u, 
ante, 

Cobb, J. The Contract, or Female Captain, 1779. The Humourist, 1785. 
Strangers at Home (opera), 1785. The Haunted Tower, 1789. Many 
other productions, mostly operatic. 

Colman, G., the elder. See bibliography to Vol. X, Chap, iv, ante. 

Colman, G., the younger. Two to One, 1784. Turk and no Turk, 1785. Inkle 
and Yarico (1787). The Battle of Hexham, acted 1789, ptd. 1808. The 
Surrender of Calais, acted 1791, ptd. 1808. The Mountaineers, 1793. The 
Iron Chest, 1796. The Heir at Law, acted 1797, ptd. 1808. John Bull, 
acted 1803, ptd. 1805. 

Cowley, Hannah. See bibliography to Chap, vnr, ante, 

Cradock, J. See bibhography to VoL X, Chap, iv, sect, n, ante. 
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Cumberland, R. The Brothers (comedy), 1769. The West Indian (comedy), 
1771. Timon of Athens (tragedy, adapted from Shakespeare), 1771. The 
Fadaionable Lover (comedy), 1772. The Choleric Man (comedy), 1774. 
Arundel (novel), 1789. The Jew (comedy), 1794. Henry (novel), 1795. 
See Mudford, W., Critical Examination of the writings of R. Cumberlsmd, 
1 8 12, Also, Paston, G., Richard Cumberland, Little Memoirs of the Eight- 
eenth Century, 1901. 

Delap, J. Hecuba, acted 1761, ptd. 1762. The Royal Suppliants, acted and 
ptd. 1781. The Captains, 1786. Dramatic Poems: Gunilda, Usurper, 
Matilda, and Abdalla, 1803. 

Dibdin, C. Actor and dramatist. Best known for his sea songs. His innumer- 
able farces and operettas almost worthless. 

Foote, S. See bibliography to Vol. X, Chap, iv, ante, 

Garrick, David. See bibliography to Vol. X, Chap, iv, anie. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. See bibhography to Vol. X, Chap, ix, ante, 

Grifl&th, Elizabeth. A Double Mistake, 1765. Tlie School for Rakes, 1769, 
A Wife in the Right, 1772. 

Hawkesworth, John (i7i5?“i773)- Edgar and Emmeline, 1761. 

Hayley, W. (1745-1820). Plays of three Acts and in Verse, written for a Pri- 
vate Theatre. 1784. See, also, bibliography to Chap, vin, ante, 

Hoare, P. Such Things Were (Trag ), 1788. No Song, No Supper (Farce), 
1790. Many musical farces and operas. 

Holcroft,T. The Crisis, acted 1778. Duplicity, 1781. TheRoad to Ruin, 1792, 
The Deserted Daughter, 1795. See, also, bibliography to Chap, xni, post. 
Home, J. Agis. (Trag ) completed 1747 but not acted. Douglas acted in Edin- 
burgh 1756, Ix>ndon 1757. (Many pamphlets on subject of a minister writing 
plays.) Agis, acted 1758. Siege of Aquileia, acted 1760. The Tragedies, 
publi^ed 1760. Alfred, acted 1778. Collected Works, by Mackenzie, H., 
1822. 

Hoole, John. See bibliography to Vol. X, Chap, rv, ante, 

Hull, Thomas (1728-1808). Henry the Second, or the Pall of Rosamond 
(tragedy), 1774. The History of Sir William Harrington (novel), 4 vols., 
1771. 

Inchbald, Mrs. E. The Mogul Tale, acted 1784, ptd. 1824. 1*11 tell you What, 
acted 1785, ptd. 1786. Such Things Are, acted 1787, ptd 1788. Everyone 
has his Fault, 1 793, Wives as they Were, 1 797. To Marry or not to Marry, 
1805. See, also, bibliography to Chap xin, post, 

Ireland, W. H. (1777-1835). Literary forger. Composed Vortigem and 
Rowena, also Henry II, alleging both to be by Shake^eare. Sheridan 
produced Vortigem and Rowena at Drury lane, 1795. Many pamphlets 
occasioned by the forgeries, 

J^hson, Robert. Braganza, 1775. The Count of Narbonne, 1781. Julia, or 
the Italian Lover, 1787. Roman Portraits, 1794. The Conspiracy, 1796. 
Kelly, Hugh. See bibliography to Vol. X, Chap, iv, ante, 

Kemble, J. P. Belisarius, acted 1778. The Farm House, 1789. Love in Many 
Masks, 1790. For a full list of Kemble’s adaptations, chiefly from Shake- 
speare, see Biographia dramatica, ed. Jones, Stephen, vol. i, pt. n, 1812. 
Keniick, W. (i 725 ?"‘i 779 )- The Dudlist, 1773. also, bibliography to 
Chap. XIV, sect. v. post, 

Lewis, M. G. The Castle Spectre, 1797. The East Indian, 1799. Adelmorn. 
or. The Outlaw, 1801. Alfonso, Kmg of Castile, 1802. Adelgitha, 1807, 
Venoni, or The Novice of St. Mark’s, 1808. (Partly transl. from L^ 
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Victimes Cloistr^ and anticipates a situation in Monte Cristo.) Timour 
the Tartar, i8ii. See^ also, bibliography to Chap, xm, post, 

Macnally, L. Retaliation, 1782. Coahtion, 1783. Fashionable Levities, 1785. 

Mason, W. Elfrida. 1752 (dramatic poem). Caractacus, 1759. Sappho, 1797 
(lyrical drama). See, also, bibliography to Vol. X, Chap. xvil. 
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all over the world. 

For early writers whose works passed into the hands of children, see the refer- 
ences in the text to previous volumes of this History. “Adult” writers who also 
wrote books for children are mentioned below. 

II. Chapbook Editions 

These often piratical productions not merely included any new popular work of 
the day, but preserved many traditional tales and rimes not otherwise recorded in 
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print. They were seldom dated, and the old blocks were used over and over again, 
in different circumstances. It is impossible to give a strict bibhography of them. 
So far as children are concerned, they began about 1700 and died out about 1820; 
towards the end of that period, the more responsible publishers copied the chap- 
book format to some extent, but provided new type, new blocks and good paper. 
The chief works regularly produced in chapbook form were: Bevis of Southampton; 
The Children (or Babes) in the Wood; Cock Robin; Cries of London, Cnes of York; 
Robinson Crusoe; Eastern Tales (Arabian Nights and similar stories); Fables; 
Fairy Tales (Perrault, etc.; usually single tales, not collections) , John Gilpin; Guy 
of Warwick; Tom Hiciathrift; The House that Jack Built; Mother Hubbard; Jack 
The Giant-Killer; Jack and Jill; Nursery Runes of all kinds, under various titles; 
Adventures of Philip Quarll; Riddle-books; The Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom; Tom Thumb; Valentine and Orson; Dr. Watts's poems, under various titles; 
Sir Richard Whittington. 

III. Selected Authors 

In this and the following section only the most important authors and works 
are included. In some cases, the first edition caxmot be traced, though it is known 
that existing editions are not the first. Where dates are given in brackets, they 
are those which are certified by the known facts of the author's life, or by the work 
of an illustrator, or by the publisher's name. 

(Anonymous works are included among Minor Writers, below.) 

Aikin, Anna Laetitia (afterwards Mrs. Barbauld). Hymns in Prose for Children. 
1781. 

Lessons for Children. 4 parts. 1808. 

Life of. Memoir of Mrs B., by Le Breton, A. L. 1874. 

Aikin, A. L. and J. (Barbauld and Aikin). Evenings at Home. 6voIs. 1792-6. 
Aikin, John, The Calendar of Nature. 2nd edn. 1785. 

Aikin, Lucy. Juvenile Correspondence. 2nd edn. 1816. 

Poetry for Children. (Selected by L. A.) 1803. 

Memoirs etc. of. Ed. by Le Breton, P. H. 1864. 

Also many versions of classical works in words of one syllable, under 
pseud. Godolphin, Mary. 

Aigus, Arabella. The Adventures of a Donkey. 1815. Further Adventures. 
1821. 

The Juvenile Spectator. 2 parts. 1810. 

Ostentation and Liberality. 2 vols 1821. 

Ballantyne, Robert MichaeL See Reference Catalogue of current literature, 
issued annually (J. Whitaker and Sons), and the D. of N. B. 

Barbauld, Mrs. See Aikin, A. L., ante. 

Belson, Mary. See Elliott, Mary, post. 

Blake, William. Songs of Innocence. See^ Chap. EC, ante. 

Bunyan, John. A Book for Boys and Girls; or. Country Rhimes for Children. 
By J. B. 1686. A Book for Boys and Girls: or. Temporal Things Spiritu- 
alised (a revised and shortened version of the first edn.), 1701 ; 3rd edn., 1707; 
9th edn., as Divine Emblems or Temporal Things Spiritualised, 1724, 
Fac s i mile reprint of ist edn., with introd. by Brown, John, 1889. 

Burton, Richard See Crouch, N., post. 

** Carroll, Lewis" {%e. Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge). Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland. 1865. Through the Looking-Glass and what Alice found 
there. 1871. Both ilhistrated by Tenniel, Sir John. The Nursery Alice* 
1890. 
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"Carroll, Lewis.” The Hunting of the Snark. 1876. 

Sylvie and Bruno. 1889. 

Sylvie and Bruno concluded. 1893. 

Life and Letters of. By Collingwood, Stuart Dodgson. 1898. 

Chapone, Mrs. See ante. Chap. xv. 

Cole, Sir Heniy {pseud. Summerley, Felix). The Home Treasury. 12 vols. 

1843-55. 

Crossman, Samuel. The Young Man’s Calling: or the Whole Duty of Youth. . . . 

And also, Divine Poems. 1685. Other edns.: 1695, 1725. 

Crouch, N. {pseud. Burton, Richard, or B., R.). Winter Evening Entertain- 
ments; in two Parts 6th edn. 1737. [The frst edition appears to have 
been publi^ed at least by 1685.] 

Youth’s Divine Pastime. 3rd edn. 1691. 

Day, Thomas. The Children’s Miscellany: in which is included the History 
of Little Jack. 1787. 

The History of Sandford and Merton- 3 vols, Vol. L 1783. VoL n. 

1786. Vol. in. 1789. Translated into French, “An Vide la Rdpublique.” 
Dickens, Charles. Holiday Romance. 1868. 

Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge. See “Carroll, Lewis, ” ante. 

Dorset, Mrs. C. A. The Lion’s Masquerade. 1807. Facsimile rpt ed. Weldi, 
C. i883> 

The Peacock “At Home. ” By a Lady. 1807. Facsimile rpt., ed. Wel^, 

C. I 883* 

The Peacock and Parrot on their Tour, 1816. 

^Think before you Speak, or The Three Widies. 1809, 

Edgeworth, Maria. See ante, Chap. xni. 

Elliott, Mary (bom Belson). (Where no dates are given, the publi^ers’ names 
necessitate a date between 1805 and 1825.) 

The Adventures of Thomas Two Shoes: being a sequel to The modem Goody 

Two Shoes (v. post). n.d. [not later than 1818]. 

Confidential Memoirs, or the Adventures of a Parrot, a Greyhound, a Cat, 

and a Monkey. 1821. 

Grateful Tributes: or Recollections of Infancy, n d.[not later than 1816]. 

Idle Ann, or the Dunce Reclaimed. n.d. 

Industry and Idleness: a pleasing and iastmctive tale. 181 1. 

The Modem Goody Two Shoes, n d. [not later than 1818J. 

The Orphan Boy, or a Journey to Bath. n.d. [not later than 1816]. 

Precept and Example, or Midsummer Holidays, n d. [not later than 1812J. 

The Rambles of a Butterfly. 1819. 

Simple Truths in Verse, n d. [not later than 1816]. 

The Sunflower, or Poetical Truths for Young Minds. 1822, 

Tales for Boys. n.d. 

Tales for Girls, n.d. 

Tales of Tmth. n d. 

Tmth our Best Friend. 1825. 

[A majority of the above were trandated into French soon after publi- 
cation.] 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia. The Brownies, and Other Tales. Blustd. by Cruik- 
diank. 1870 

Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot. Illustd. by Caldecott, R. 1884. 

A Plat Iron for a Farthing. 1873. 

— Jackanapes. Illustd. by Caldecott, R. 1884- 
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Ewing, Juliana Horatia. Lob-lie-by-the-Pire, and Other Tales. Illustd. by 
Cruikshank, G- 1873. Dl^td. by Caldecott, R. 1885. 

Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 1869. 

Old-Pa^oned Fairy Tales. 1882. 

Six to Sixteen. 1876. 

The Story of a Short Life. 1885. 

Life of J. H. E. and her Books, by Gatty, Horatia K. P. 1885. 
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ature. The translations under the name of Aesop (s- v, under Foreign 
Works, sect, v, posi) gave them literary currency, and Gay’s metrical ver- 
sions stereotyped them. (For Gay, see anU, Vol. IX, Chap, vl) There 
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(" Pilpay ”), Babrius, or Pha^rus. Probably a certain amount of oral tradi- 
tion entered into the chapbook versions, of which there were many. See^ 
also, s. V. La Fountaine (Foreign Works, sect v. posl). 

Fairy Tales. See Ewing, J. H., Jacobs, J., Lang, A. (in this sect); The Court 
of Oberon, Mother Bunch, Mulock, D. M. (in sect, iv) ; and under Foreign 
Works, S.V. Asbjdmsen, Grimm, Perrault: see, also. History and Criticism, 
sect. I, ante, 

Perm, Eleanor (Lady P.). Cobwebs to Catch Plies. 2 vols. n.d. 

Fables in Monosyllables. n.d. 

The Fairy Spectator. 1789. 

The Juvenile Tatler. 1789. 

Mrs. Lovechild’s Golden Present n.d. [Publi^ed by Newbery, John.] 

— Short Sermons for Young Persons. By Lovechild, Mrs. n.d. [Newbery.J 

[Lady P. also wrote as Mrs. Teachwell, but it is not possible to identify 
the exact works certainly. It was a common pseudonym 1 750-1 820.] 

Life of. See Unstoned in History. By Pesting, Gabrielle. 1901. 

[Chap. VI deals with Lady F. and her sister, from family documents.] 

Fielding, Sarah. The Governess, or Little Female Academy. [Anonymous.] 
2nd edn. 1749. Revised, and practically rewritten and remodelled, by 
Mrs. Sherwood in 1820. [Sometimes quoted as Mrs. Teachum.] 

Gatty, Margaret Aunt Judy’s Tales. 1859. 

The Fairy Godmothers and other Tales. 1851. 

Parables torn Nature. 1855T-71. Complete edn., with memoir by Ewing, 

J. H. 1880. 

Gay, John. (Fables ) See ante, Vol. IX, Chap. VL 

Godolphin, Mary. See Aikm, Lucy, ante. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (?). Goody Two Shoes. (The History of Mrs. Margery Two- 
Shoes.) 1766. Facsiinile rpt of earliest extant edn., ed. by Wel^, C., with 
introd. i8$i. 

For Goldsmith’s xmdoubted works, see ante, VoL X, Chap. nc. 

^yse, John, D. D. Youth’s Monitor. 3rd edn. 1747. 

Youth reminded of a Judgment to Come. 1729. 

Hack, Maria. English Stories. 1820. 2nd series. 1820. 3rd series. 1825. 

Grecian Stories. 1819. 

— Harry Beaufoy. 1821. 

Lectures at Home. 2nd edn. 1841. 

Tales of the Great and Brave. n.d. 

Winter Evenings. 4 vols. 1818-19. 

Havergal, Frances Ridley. Bruey. 2nd edn. 1873. 

— Little Pillows. 1875 • 
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Haveigal, Prances Ridley. Morning Bells. 1875. 

Autobiographical Sketch. 1881. 

Henly, George AUred. See Reference Catalogue of current Htaature issued 
annually (J, Whitaker and Sons) and D. of N. B. 

HoBand, Mrs. Alfred Campbell, the Young Pilgriffl, 1S25. [Also known as 
The Young Pilgrim.] 

The Daughter of a Genius. 1823, 

The History of a Clerg3mian’s Widow and her young Family. 1812. 

Matilda; or. The Barbadoes GM. i8i6. [Also known by its sub-title.! 

The Son of a Genius, n d. 

William and his Unde Ben. 1826. 

Howard, the Hon. Edward Granville L^ge. RattHu the Reefer. 2nd edn. 

1836. [Ed. by Marryat, Capt.] 

Howitt, Mary and William. The Boy’s Country Book. 1839. 

The CHldren’s Year. 1847. 

The Childhood of Mary Le^n. 1848. 

Hymns and Fireside Verses. 1839. 

The Picture Book for the Young. 1855. 

Tales in Prose for Young People. 1864, 

Tales in Verse for Young People. 1864. 

See, also, Andersen, H. C., sect, v, Foreign Works, post, 

Hughes, Mary, bom Robson. See Robson, Mary, 

Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s School Days. 1857 - edns., esp. 1911 

(introd. by Howells, W. D.) and 1913 (ed. by Sidgwick, P .) 

— The Scouring of the White Horse. 1859. Ulustd. by Doyle, R. 

Jacobs, Joseph (Ed. by). The Book of Wonder Voyages. 1896. 

Cdtic Fairy Tales. 1891. More C. P. T. i 894 - 

English Fairy Tales. 1890. More E. P. T. 1893. 

Indian Fairy Tales. 1892. 

See, also, Aesop, sect, v. Foreign Works, post* 

Janeway, James. A Token for Children, being an Exact Account of the Con- 
version, Holy and Exemplary Lives, and Joyful Deaths of several young 
Children. 1671-2. 

Jefferies, Ridiard. Bevis. 1882, 

The Story of my Heart. 1883. 

Reary, Annie. The Heroes of A^ard. 1857. [By A. K. and her sister, 
E. K .1 

Little Wanderlin and other Fairy Tales. 1865. 

Kendall, Edward Augustus. Keeper’s Travels in Search of his Master. 1798. 

Parental Education; or Domestic Lessons ... for Youth. 1803. 

The Stories of Senex, or Little Histories of Little People. 1800.^ 
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Anecdotes of a Boarding School. 2 vols. n.d. [i 790 ?l* 

Anecdotes of a Little Family. rLd. 

Ellen Harding, or the Tell-Tale. 1849. [? Earlier edns.] 

The Holiday l^esent. n.d. 

Letters from a Mother to her Children. 2 vols- 2nd edn. 1787- 

— — The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 2 vols- [i 775 ?l 
— • The Rotchfords. [1800?] 
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issued annually CT* '^itaker and Sons) and D. of N. B. 
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Su^ cdso^ S.V. Grimm, Perrault, sect v. Foreign Works, post. 

Lear, Edward. Book of Nonsense. 1846. 2nd edn. 1862. 

Nonsense Songs, Stories, Botany, and Alphabets. 1871. 

More Nonsense Songs. 1872. 

Letters of, ed. by Strachey, Lady. 1907. Later Letters. 1911, 

Macdonald, George. At the Back of the North Wind. 1871. 

The Princess and the Goblin. 1872. 

Madeod, Norman. The Gold Thread. 1861. Other edns., especially 1907 
(with introd.) and 1911, 

Manyat, Frederick. The Children of the New Forest. 1847. 

Masterman Ready, or the Wreck of the Pacific. 1841. 
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at Home, The Peasant and the Prince, Peats on the Fiord, and The Ciofton 
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Autobiography. 3 vols. 1877. 
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many Peter Parley books have frequently been attributed, never existed: 
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to which the fictitious name was attached. 
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Brothers, The; A Novel, for Children. Henley, I794* 

Bunch, Mother. See Mother Bunch, post, 

B., W. The Elephant's Ball and Grand F6te Champdtre. By W. B. 1807. 
Facsimile ipt., ed. Wdlsh, C., 1883. 

Cameron, Lucy Lyttelton. The Caskets. 12th edn. 1833. 

The History of Margaret Whyte. 

— The Two Lambs. 1821. 

Life of. Ed. by her son. n d. 

Carey, J. Learning Better than House and Land, as exemplified in the History of 
Elarry Johnson and Dick Hobson. 1824. 

Children’s Magazine, The, or, Monthly Repository. 

[It is not dear how long this lasted. The writer's copy is July-Dee. 
1800, and a story in the Dec. no. is “To be continued. "] 

Church, Alfred John. See Reference Catalogue of current literature, issued 
annually CJ. Whitaker and Sons). 

Cirde of the Sdences, The. Newbeiy. 7 vols. 1745-6. See full bibliography 
in Welsh, C., op, cU, sect, i, ante, 

Clarke, Mary Cowden. The Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines. 3 vols. 
1851-2. 

Cooper, W. D. The Blossoms of Morality. 1789. 6th edn. illustd. by Bewick, 
T. 1814. 

Copley, Esther. See Hewlett, Esther. 

Court of Oberon, The, or Temple of the Fairies. 1823. [An early “complete** 
fairy tale book. Contains Perrault, d’Aulnoy, Eastern Tales, and English 
traditional tales.] 

Crabb, Maria Joseph. Tales for Children in a Familiar Style. 1805. 

Craik, Georgiana MarioiL Miss Moore. 1873. 

My First JoumaL i860. 

Playroom Stories. 1863. 

Craik, Mrs. See Mulock, D. M., post. 

Crake, Augustine David. AemiHus: a Tale of the Dedan and Valerian Per- 
secutions. 1871. 

The Doomed City. 1885. 

• Edwy the Fair: or, the First Chronide of Aescendune. 1874, 
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Crompton, Sarali. Tales that are True, in ^ort words. 1853, 

Dame Tmelove’s Tales, n.d. [1800-20]. 

Dame Wiggins of Lee and her Seven Wonderful Cats . . . written principally by 
a Lady of Ninety. 1823. Ed. by Ruskin, J. [illustd. by Greenaway, Kate]* 
1885. Rpt of 1823 edn., 1887. 

Darton, William. Little Truths. 2 vols. 1788. 

A Present for a little Boy. 1798. 

A Present for a Little Girl 1803. 

Dasent, Sir G. See Asbjdmsen, P. C., sect, v, post (Foreign Works). 

Day, Isaac. Scenes for the Young, or Pleasing Tales. 1807. 

Deborah Dent and her Donkey, n d. [1800-20]. 

Dick, the Little Poney. n.d. 

— Author of. The Dog of Knowledge; or. Memoirs of Bob, the Spotted 
Terrier. 1801. 

Dorrington, Edward, See QuarU, Philip, post. 

Early Impressions, or Moral and Instructive Entertainment . . . with Designs 
by Dighton. 1828. 

Easter Gift, The; or, The way to be very good. A Book very much wanted. 
1787. 

Ellen, or The Naughty Girl Reclaimed. 1811. 

[A story illustrated with pictures the chief feature of which was a cut-out 
head, to be placed successively in each picture, through a slit. The first 
of several such works ] 

Entertaining instructions . . . interspersed with Original Fables . . . by a Lady. 
1807. 

Evans, John. Juvenile Pieces ... to which is prefixed an Essay on the Educa- 
tion of Youth, 4th edn. 1804. 

Excellent example. An, to all Young men ... a dialogue betwixt Guilt and 
Conscience and Satan. 1684. [Also in other forms.] 

Fallowfield, John. The Moral Instructor, . . . Essaya, Poems, Anecdotes, 
Maxims etc. . . . Pennth. 1795 

False Alarms; or. The Mischievous Doctrine of Ghosts . . . exploded from the 
Minds of every Miss and Master. 1770. 

Felissa, or. The Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment. 181 1. Rptd. 1903. 

Female Guardian, The. ... By a Lady. 1784. 

Fenwick, Mrs. Infantine Stories. 1810. 

Lessons for Children. 1809. 

The Life of Carlo, n.d. 

Mary and her Cat. n d. 

A Visit to the Juvenile Library, n d [1800-20]. 

Fenn, George Manville. See Reference Catalogue of current literature, issued 
annually (J. Whitaker and Sons), and D. of N. B. 

Filial Duty, Recommended and Enforc’d. ... n d. [not later than 1782]. 

Fisher, A. The Pleasing Instructor, or Entertaining Moralist. 1780. 

Gammer Gurton’s Garland: or, the Nursery Parnassus. Stockton, n.d. A new 
edition, with additions. ” [Probably before 1800 ] 

Gaping, Wide-mouth, Waddling Frog, The. . . n.d. [1800-25], 

Goody Two-Shoes. See Goldsmith, Oliver (?), sect, in, ante. 

Goose, Mother. See Mother Goose, post, 

Gregory, John, M.D. A Father’s Legacy to his Daughters. 1774. Trans, 
into French, 1774. 

Halif^, George Savile, Marquis of. See Savile. 
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Hall, Anna Maria (Mrs. S. C, H.). The Hartopp Jubilee. n.<i. [?i84o]. 

The Juvenile Forget-me-not. 1862, 

Hedge, Mary Ann. Affection’s Gift to a beloved God-child, 1819. 

Radama; or, The Enlightened African. 1824. 

Samboe; or, The African Boy. 1823. 

Helme, Elizabeth. Instructive Rambles in London and the Adjacent Villages. 

1798. 

James Manners, Little John, and their Dog Bluff. 3rd edn. 1807. 

Hewlett, Esther (afterwards Copley). The Old Man’s Head. n.d. [1815-25]. 

The Young Reviewers. n.d. 

Heywood, Oliver. Advice to an only Child. 1693. 

History of the Enchanted Castle, The; or. The Prettiest Book for Children, 

1777. 

History of Sixteen Wonderful Old Women, The. 1820. (** Limericks. ” See^ 
also, Anecdotes and Adventures, ante,) 

Hobby Horse, The; or, Christmas Companion by Toby Tiddepitcher. (?I775.) 
Hugessen, Edward Hugessen Rnatchbull-, Baron Braboume. Higgledy-Piggl^y« 

1875. 

Tales at Tea-Time. 1872. 

Hurry, Mrs. (bom Mitchell). Moral Tales for Young People. 1807. 

Rational Amusement for Leisure Hours. . . . 1804. 

Infant’s Library, The. [A complete copy does not seem to exist. In several 
parts. *1780? More than one edn.] 

Ingelow, Jean. Mopsa the Fairy. 1869. 

Stories Told to a Child. 1865. 

Life. Some Recollections of J. I. Anon. 1901. 

J., W. The Father’s Blessing Perm’d for the instmction of his Children. n.d. 
[prob. temp. William III]. 

Jameson, Anna Browndl (Mrs). Characteristics of Women. 2 vols. 1832. 
Juvenile Encyclopaedia, The. n.d. [Vol. iv. z 801-2.] [A magazine, offering 
prizes to readers.] 

Juvenile Magazine. 1788. 2 vols. [Appeared for one year only. Apparently 
all by one hand.] 

The “Author” of. The Little Emigrant. 1799. 

The Six Princesses of Babylon. n,d. 

The Visits for a Week. n.d. 

Juvenile Mirror, The .... Moral and Instmctive Tales . . . with Interesting 
Biography. . . . n.d. [1800-20]. 

Juvenile Trials for TeUing Fibs, robbing orchards, and other offences. Revised 
edn. 1803. Another edn. 1816. 

Leathley, Mrs. Chick-Seed without Chick-Weed. [New edn. i860. The 
first edn. seems to have disappeared. Over 250,000 copies of the book were 
sold.] 

Lee Boo, Prince. The Interesting and Affecting History of Prince Lee Bcx> 
of the Pelew Iriands. 1789. 

Lemon, Mark. The Enchanted DolL Blustd. by Doyle, Richard. 1849. 
Letters from a Tutor to his Pupils. 1780. 

Letters to a Young Nobleman. 1763. 

Life and Adventures of a Ply, The. 1789. Dlustd. by Bewick, 
life and History of A. Apple-Pie, The, who was cut to pieces, etc, n.d. [1800- 
2 Sl- 

little Jack of all Trades. . . . 1810. 2 parts. 
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Lilliputian Library, The; or, Gulliver’s Museum. ... By Lilliputius Gulliver. 
... 10 vols. t$s. “But little Masters and Misses may be supplied with 
one or more volumes, weekly or monthly, till the whole work is completed, 
at Sixpence each.”] n.d. [probably before 1800]. [Apparently an imita- 
tion of Newbery’s pubhcations.] 

Lilliputian Magazine, The. 1752. [In its volume form this periodical, which 
apparently ran for about a year in monthly numbers, went into several 
edns.] 

Lilliputian Story Teller, The. 1785. 

Lioness’s Ball, The; Being a Companion to the Lion’s Masquerade. n.d. [Al- 
most certainly 1807. Dedicated to Mrs. Dorset, g.i^.] 

Little Female Orators, The. 1770. 

Little Moralists, The, or the History of Amintor & Florella, the Pretty Little 
Shepherd and Shepherdess of the Vale of Evesham. [Blustd. by Bewick.] 
1786. Other edns. 

Little Pretty Pocket-Book, A. 1744. 

Lobster’s Voyage to the Brazils, The. 1807. [One of The “Butterfly’s Ball” 
series.] 

London Cries, The, for the amusement of all the good children throughout the 
World. 1770. Also a variant. The Cries of London. Poth went into 
many edns., authorised and pirated, until about 1825.] 

Lovechild, Mrs , or Nurse. Many little collections of rimes, gelling books, 
and ^ort stories were issued under this pseudonym, 1750-1820. The best 
were those by Fenn, Lady, g.c. 

Mant, Alicia Catherine. Caroline Lismore: or, the Errors of Fashion. 1815. 

The Cottage in the Chalk-pit. 1822. 

Ellen: or. The Young Godmother. 1812. 

Margaret Melville . . . or Juvenile Memoirs. 1818. 

Tales for Ellen. 1825. 

See, also, Lucas, E. V., Old Fashioned Tales. 

Merchant, Johit. Pueiilia: or. Amusements for the Young, consisting of a 
Collection of Songs. . . . 1751. 

Lusus Juveniles. 1753. 

Marshall, Mrs. Henwick Tales. 3rd edn. 1818. 

Masquerade, The ... to Amuse and Instruct all the Good Boys and Girls in 
the Kingdom. n.d. [1770-1800]. 

Mavor, William (author of many educational works). The Juvenile OUo, or 
Mental Medley. 1796. 

Youth’s Miscellany. 1798. 

Meeke, Mrs. The Birth-day Present, n.d. [1800-25], 

Mamma’s Gift; or. Pleasing Lessons, n.d. 

Memoirs of the Little Man and the Little Maid. 1808. 

Minor’s Magazine, The, and Epitome of Knowledge and Entertainment. 4 vols. 
n.d.[i8oo^o]. 

Mister, Mary. The Adventures of a Doll. 1816. 

— Little Anecdotes for Little People. 1817. 

Mungo the Little Traveller. n.d. 

Tales from the Mountains. n.d. 

Mitchdd, Miss. Tales of Instruction and Amusement. 1795. 

Mother, A. Always Happy. 7th edn. revised. 1819. 

Right and Wrong. 4th edn. revised. 1825. 

Mother Bunch’s Fairy Tales. 2 pts. [i 777 ?] 
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Mother Goose’s Mebdy; or, Sonnets for the Cradle. In Two Parts . . . 1791. 

[This is the earliest extant English edn , though probably Newbery pro- 
duced it originally about 1760. An American edn. of 1785, published at 
Worchester, Mass., is in existence. For all that is known of the book see the 
introductions to the two following rpts. The rimes have appeared in in- 
numerable edns. and forms ever smce the eighteenth century.] 

A Facsimile Reproduction of the earliest known [English] edn., with Introd. 

by Prideaux, Col. W. F., C. S.I. 1904. 

The Original Mother Goose’s Mdody. . . . With Introductory notes by 

Whitmore, William H. Albany, U.S.A., 1889. Revised edn. [London: 
but printed in U.S.A.], 1892. 

Mother's Gift, The; or, a Present for Little Children who are good. 1770. 

Mulock, H inah Maria (afterwards Mrs. Craik). Children’s Poetry. 1881. 

The Fairy Book. 1863. [Tales selected by D. M. M.] 

The Little Lame Prince. 1875. 

Museum, The, for Young Gentlemen and Ladies. 1758. 

My Real Friend, or. Incidents m Life, founded on Truth. . , . 1812. 

Neale, John Mason. Hymns for the Young. 2 parts. 1843. 

Sermons for Children. 1867. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. 1845. 

Nurse Truelove. N. T.’s New Year’s Gift. 1760. 

N. T.’s Christmas Box. 1760. {1750^! 

O’Keeffe (or O’Keefe), Adelaide. (Part author of Original Poems: see Taylor, 
Ann and Jane.) National Characters exhibited in 40 Geographical Poems. 
London and Lymington, 1818. 

Original Poems, 1808, 

• Poems for Young Children. n.d. 

Pastoral Lessons and Parental Conversations. Intended as a companion to 
E. Barbatdd’s “Hymns in Prose.” 1797. 

Paths, The, of Learning Strewed with Flowers. 1 820. 

Peacock, Thomas Love. Sir Hornbook; or, Childe Lancelot’s Expedition; a 
Grammatico-Allegorical Ballad. (Anon3nnous ) 1813. 

Perdval, Thomas, M.D., P.R.S. A Father’s Instructions ... to promote the 
Love of Virtue, a Taste for Enowledge, and an early acquaintance with . . . . 
Nature. New edn. 1789. 

Personal Nobihty: or, Letters to a Young Nobleman. , . . 1794. 

Pinchard, Mrs. The BHnd Child. 1791. 

Dramatic Dialogues. 2 vols. 1792. 

The Two Cousins. 1794. 

Planchd, Matilda Anne (Mrs. Mackamess). Example Better th a n Prec^t. 
1867. 

The (jolden Rule. 1859. 

A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. loth edn. 1850. 

Polite Academy, The: or, School of Behaviour for young Gentlemen and 
1762. 3rd edn. 1765. loth edn., with slight revision. n.d. 

Pretty, Pla3fful, Tortoise-shell Cat, The. n.d. [1800-25]. 

Pretty Book. The P. B. for Children. 1751. 

The P. B. of Pictures for Little Masters and Misses; or, Tommy Trip’s His- 
tory of Birds and Beasts ... to which is added the history of httle T. T. 
himself, his dog Jowler, and of Woglog the great Giant. 1762. For Gold- 
smith’s and Bewick’s coimection with the book, see Wel^, C., op. cU. sect 
I, ante. 
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Quarll, Philip. Adventures of. Attributed to the transcriber, Dorrington, 
Edward [Ppseudonym]. 1 727. [A book which was ed. and pirated frequently 
for children. Usually publiriied anonymously.] 

Rands, William Brighty. Lilliput Levee. Illustrated by Millais, J. G., and 
Pmwell, G. J. 1864. 

Renowned History of Giles Gingerbread, The: a little boy who lived upon learning. 
1769. 

Richardson, Mrs. Original Poems Intended for the Use of Young Persons. On 
a plan recommended by the Rev. Dr. Isaac Watts. 1808. 

Riley, George. Choice Emblems, Natural, Historical, Fabulous, Moral and 
Divine. 1772. 

St. John, Percy Bolingbroke. The Arctic Crusoe. 1854. 

The Coral Reef. 1868. 

The Young Buccaneer. 1873. 

Sandham, Elizabeth. The Adventures of Poor Puss. Two pts. 1809. 

The Boys’ School. A moral Tale. 1800. 

Deaf and Dumb. 3rd edn. 1818. 

The Happy Family at Eason House. 1822. 

The History of Elizabeth Woodville. 1822. 

The Orphan, n <L 

The School-fellows. 1818. 

The Twin Sisters, n.d. 

The Twin Sisters was translated into French. 2nd edn. 1824. 

Savile, George, Marquis of Halifax. See ante, Vol. VIII, Chap. XVI. 

Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty. 5th edn. 1878. 

School Occurrences . . . among a Set of Young Ladies ... By One of Them. 
3rd edn. n.d [about 1800]. 

Somerville, Elizabeth. Aurora and Maria; or, The Advantages of Adversity. 

. . . Brentford. 1809. 

The Birthday. 1802. 

The Village Maid. 1801. 

Southey, Robert. The Three Bears, in The Doctor. See ante, Chap. vm. 

Sullivan, W. F. Young Wilfred; or. The Punishment of Falsehood. 1821. 

T., B. A. Cobbler!SticktoyourLast;or, The Adventures of Joe Dobson. 1807. 

Tagg, Thomas. A Collection of Pretty Poems for the Amusement of children 
Three Foot High. By Thomas Tagg (pseud,?), [c, 1758.] 

Thumb, Tom. T. T.'s Exhibition, n.d. [before 1800]. 

T. T.'s Folio, or, etc. 1768. 

Tommy Thumb’s Pretty Song Book. 2 vols.[?]. Only one copy extant, 

and that of vol. n only. 1744. 

Top Book of All, The, for Little Masters and Misses. Containing the Choicest 
Stories, prettiest Poems and most Diverting Riddles; all wrote by Nurse 
Lovechold, Mother Goose, Jacky Nory, Tommy Thumb, and other eminent 
Authors. To which is added, A New Play of the Wide Mouth Waddling 
Prog, and a Prize Poem, to be learnt by Heart, with a Shilhng at the End 
for every one that shall say it prettily without Book, and not miss a Word. 
This Book is also enriched with curious lively Pictures, done by the top 
Hands .... London and Salisbury, 1760. 

Twelfth-Day. Gift, The, or. The Grand Exhibition. [?By JohnNewbery.] 1767. 

Vaux, F. B. The Dew Drop. n.d. [1800-20]. 

The Disappointment. n.d. 

Domestic Pleasures. n.d. 
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Ventum, Harriet. Charles Leeson. i8io. 

Sdina, or, The Village Tale. 1798. 

—— Surveys of Nature. . . . 1802. 

Visions in Verse, for ... . Younger Minds. i752» 

Visits of T ommy Lovebook, The. lUustd. by Bewick, n.d. [before iSoo]. 

Whim Wham, The: or Eveiiing Amusement .... 1810. 

Whimsical Incidents; or. The Power of Music. A Poetic Tale by a Near Relation 
of Old Mother Hubbard. 1805. Rptd. 1904. 

Wiggins of Lee. See Dame W. 

Wilberforce, Samuel. Agathos, and other Sunday Stories. 2nd edn. 1840. 

Rptd. with introduction by Mason, A. J. Cambridge, 1908. 

WiUdnsony S. Village Rambles. 1806. 

Young Gentleman and Lady, The, instructed in . . . principles, etc. 2vols. 1747. 
Young Gentleman’s New-Year’s-Gift, The . . . 1729. 

Youthful Sports. New edn. 1804. 

Youth’s Friendly Monitor. 2nd eiv i 754 ‘ 

Youth’s Looking Glass. . .n.d. [1660?]. [The title was used for several similar 
works, especially in chapbook edns.] 

V. Foreign Works 

Many foreign authors, translated into English, have become — some for a 
generation or so, some permanently — an integral part of the nursery library, either 
by their influence or in themselves. They have also, in some instances, been 
identified with the work of eminent English artists, so that, though they are 
not originally native, they may be called English so far as their readers are con- 
cerned. The following are the chief instances of this kind of acclimatisation 
(arranged alphabetically, under authors). 

Aesop, Fables of. There were many translations from an early period, from 
Caxton onwards. Th^ were adapted for children by Brinsl^, John (1624), 
CroxaH, S. (1722), Dodsley, Richard (1761), and mai^y others. Noteworthy 
editions arc — 1818 (illustd by Bewick), 1848 (illustd. by Tenniel), 1883 
(illustd. by Caldecott), 1886 (illustd. by Crane, Walter), 1894 (ed. by Jacobs, 
Jos^h). 

Andersen, Hans Christian. Danish Fairy L^ends and Tales. Trans, by Peachey, 
Caroline. 1846. 

Wonderful Stories for Children. Trans, by Howitt, Mary. 1846. 

[The most popular editions are probably those illustrated by Stratton, 
Mrs. (1896, etc.), by Robinson, T. C. and W. Heath (1899, etc. tranriated 
by Lucas, Mrs. E. V.) and by Tegner, H. (1900, introd, by Gosse, Edmund).] 
Asbjdmsen, P. C. and Moe, J. Popular Tales from the Norse. Translated by 
Dasent, Sir G. W. 1859. 

Beaumont, Jeanne Marie Le Prince de. (Ttanriated.) Moral Tales. 2 vols. 

1775- 

The Young Misses’ Magazine. 2 vols. 2nd edn. 1767. Many edns. 

[Apparently not issued periodically in England.] 

Berquin, Amaud. The Children’s Friend. Translated by the Rev. Mark 
Anthony Meilan. 1783. 24 volumes. The French edn. appeared in 1782, 
and was issued in London, in French, in the same 3^ear. 

The Looking-Glass for the Mind. [Selections chiefly from L'Ami des En- 

fans.] 1792. Facsimile rpt. ed- Wel^, C. 1885. 

Caiov^, Friedrich Wilhelm. The Story without an End. Trans, by Austin, 
Sarah. 1834. 
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D’Aulnoy, Comtesse (Marie Catherine La Mothe). The Diverting Works of. 
1707. (VoL IV. Tales of the Fairies.) Many edns., specially that ed. by 
Ritchie, Anne Thackeray, 1892. 

F^n^on, Francois de Sahgnac de la Mothe. Adventures of Telemachus. 2 vols. 
1742. 

Instructions for the Education of a Daughter. 1707. 

Genlis, Comtesse de (St^phame F^Hcitd Brulart de Sillery). Adelaide and 
Theodore. 3 vols. 1783. 

Tales of the Castle. 4 vols. 1785. 

The Theatre of Education- 2nd edn, 4 vols. 1781. 

Giimm, Jacob Ludwig Carl, and Wilhelm Carl. German Popular Stories. 
Illustd. by Cruikshank, George. 1823. Ed. by Taylor, E., pref. by Ruskin, 
J. 1869. 

Grammer Grethel. . . . Trans, by Taylor, E. 1839. Bohn's edn. 1849. 

Household Stories . . . newly translated. Illustd. by Wehnert, E. H. 

2 vols. 1853. Illustd. by Crane, W. 1882. 

Household Tales. Trans, and ed. by Hunt, M. Introd. by Lang, A. 2 vols. 

Bohn's Standard Library. 1884. 

[Now usually issued (in selections) simply as G.’s Fairy Tales: under this 
title illustrated by Browne, Gordon ^894), Hassall, John (1901), Rackham, 
Arthur (1900), Stratton, Helen (1905).] 

Hoffmann, Heinrich. The English Struwelpeter. 4th edju 1848. 

La Fontaine, Jean de. Any nearly contemporary translations of La P.'s fables 
appear to have vani^ed. The first extant Englidi edn. seems to be Fables 
and Tales from La F. in French and English, 1734. The fables were so well 
known under Aesop's name that, so far as children were concerned, the exist- 
ing English versions probably sufficed. 

La Motte Fouqu^, Friedrich Heinrich Carl de, Baron. Aslauga's BZnight. Trans, 
by Carlyle, Thomas. 1827. 

Sintram and his Companions. Trans, by Hare, Julius C. 1820. Illustd. 

by Sumner, Heywood. 1883. Introd. by Yonge, C. M. 1896. 

Undine. Trans, by Soane, G. 1818. Trans- by Tracey, T. 1841. 

Illustd. by Tenniel, Sir John. 1845. Trans, and ed. by Gosse, Edmund. 
1896. 

Marmontel, Jean Frangois. Moral Tales. Translated by a Lady [Roberts, 
Miss R.]. 1763. Trans, by Pilkington, Mrs. Illustd. by Bewick. 1799, 
Selected and ed. by Saintsbuiy, G. 1895. 

Perrault, Charles. Tales of Passed Times, By Mother Goose. Written in French 
by M. Perrault and Englished by R. S[amber]. 6th edn. 1764. [rst 
Enghsh edn., 1729. See note i, p. 417.] The Standard modem edn. is that 
ed., with introduction, by Lang, Andrew, Oxford, 1888. First French edn. 
(as a separate book), Paris, 1697. 

Raspe, Rudolph Erich. Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of his Marvellous 
Travels, etc. 1786. Many edns , especially 1810 (chapbook), 1889 (illustd. 
by Crowquill, Alfred), 1895 (®d. by Seccombe, Thomas). 

Wyss, J. D. The Swiss Family Robinson. Translated. 7th edn. 1828. [The 
first Engli^ edn. is obscure: and edn. of 1849 is “a continuation."] Many 
edns., especially that ed. by Kingston, W. H. G. 1879. 

The following foreign writers, though never assimilated nor influential to 

the same extent as those enumerated above, have also estabhshed themselves as 

favourites to more than one generation of English children. 
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Alcott, Louisa May. The first introduction of her works to England cannot be 
fixed exactly. It was between 1870 and 1880. The chief are: Good Wives: 
Little Men: Little Women. 

Fern, Fanny (pseud. Sarah Willis). Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfoho. 
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Hawthorne, NathanieL A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. Boston, U.S.A. 
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(J. Whitaker and Sons). 
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1700 Death of Dryden. 

1 702 Edward Bysshe's A rt of Poetry, 
1709 First English Copyright Act. 
1712 J. J. Rousseau bom. 

1714-27 George L 

1717 David Garrick bom (d. 1779). 

1719 Death of Addison. 

1720 Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu bom 
(d. 1800). 

1723 Blackstone bom (d. 1780). 
1727-60 Geoige II. 

1727 Death of Newton. 

1728 Oliver Goldsmith bom (d. 

1774). 

1729 Burke bom (d. 1797)* 

1731 Cowper bom (d. 1800). 

1731 Death of Defoe. 

1737 Edward Gibbon bom (d. 1794). 

1744 Death of Pope. 

1745 Hannah More born (d. 1833). 
1745 Death of Swift. 

1748 Bentham bom (d. 1832). 

1749 Goethe bom. 

1750 The bluestocking parties begin. 

1751 Sheridan bora (d. 1816). 

1751 EncyclopSdief vols. i and ii. 

1753 Dugald Stewart bora (d. 1828). 

1754 Ciabbe bom (d. 1832). 

1756 Amory's John Bunde, 

1756 Burke's Sublime and Beautiful. 
1757-60 Pitt's first ministry. 

1757 Blake bom (d. 1827). 

1758 Mrs. Carter's Epictetus. 

1759 British Museum opened. 

1759 Bums bom (d. 1796)- 
1760-1820 Geoige III. 

1760 Rousseau's NouoeUe HOotse. 

1762 Wilkes's The North Briton. 

1763 Rousseau's Control Social. 

1764 Death of Hogarth. 


1765 Horace Walpole's CcLsUe of 
Otranto. 

1765-9 Blackstone's Commentaries. 

1766 C. Anstey's Neso Bath Guide. 

1766 Malthus born (d. 1834). 

1766 Lessing's Laohoon. 

1768-71 Encyclopaedia Britannica^ 
1st edn. 

1769 R. Cumberland's The Brothers 
produced. 

1770 Burke's Thoughts on the Present 
Discontents. 

1770 Wordsworth born (d. 1850). 

1771 R. Cumberland's The West 
Indian. 

1771 Walter Scott bora (d. 1832). 

1772 Colendge born (d. 1834). 

1773 Goethe's Gotz von Berlichingen. 

1773 Goldsmith's She Stoops to Con^ 
guer. 

1774 Burke's Speech on American 
Taxation. 

1774 Southey bom (d. 1843). 

1774 Goethe's Sorrows of Werther. 

1775 Burke's Speech on Conciliation 
with the Colonies. 

1775 Grattan enters the Irish par- 
liament. 

1775 Jane Austen bom (d. 1817). 

1775 Charles Lamb bom (d. 1834}. 

1775 Sheridan's The Rivals. 

1776 Bentham's A Frag;ment on 
Government. 

1776 Death of Hume. 

1776 Adam Smith's The Wealth of 
Nations. 

1776 The American Declaration of 
Independence. 

1776 Gibbon's Decline and FaUf 
vol. I. 
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1 777-^84 Encyclopaedia Britannka, 
2nd edn. 

1777 Hannah More’s Percy, 

1777 Clara Reeve’s The Champion 
of Virtue^ afterwards The Old 
English Baron, 

1777 Sheridan’s The School for Scandal 
and A Trip to Scarlorough pro- 
duced. 

1778 Death of Rousseau. 

1778 Death of Voltaire. 

1778 Hazlitt bom (d. 1830). 

1779 Olney Hymns, 

1779 Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, 

1780 Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland, 

1781 William Pitt the younger and 
Sheridan enter parliament. 

1781 Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 

1781 Rousseau’s Confessions, 

1782 Cowper’s Poems, 

1782 Mrs. Siddons b^^ins acting at 
Drury lane. 

1783 Crabbe’s The Village, 

1783 Pox’s India Bill. 

1783-1802 William Pitt the younger’s 
first ministry. 

1784 Beckford’s Vatheh written. 

1784 Death of Johnson. 

1785 Clara Reeve’s Progress of Ro- 
mance, 

1785 Burke’s speech On the Nabob 
of Arcois debts, 

1785 Cowper’s The Task, 

1785 Burke begins his attack on 
Warren Hastings. 

1786 Burns’s Poems (Kilmarnock 
edn.). 

1786 Burgoyne’s The Heiress, 

1787 Sheridan’s speech against 
Warren Hastings. 

1787 Colman’s Inkle and Yarko, 

1788 The Times founded. 

1788-97 Encyclopaedia Brkannka^ 
3rd edn. 

1788 Byron bom (d. 1824). 

1788 Goethe’s Egmont, 

1789 Blake’s Songs of Innocence, 

1789 Fall of the Bastille. 

1789 Bentham’s The Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, 

1790 Burke’s Reflections on the 
Reoeiution in France, 


791 E. Inchbald’s A Simple Story, 
791 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 

791- 2 T. Paine’s The Rights of 
Man, 

791 Ann Radclifie’s The Romance 
of the Forest, 

792 T. Holcroft's The Road to Ruin, 
792 Pitt’s speech on the slave-trade. 

792- 4 Arthur Young’s Travels in 
France, 

792 Shelley bom (d. 1822). 

793 W. Godwin’s Political Justice, 

794 W. Godwin’s Caleb WitUams, 
794 Blake’s Songs of Experience, 

794 Ann RadcHfie’s The Mysteries 

of Udolpho, 

794 Southey’s Wat Tyler written. 
794-S Paine’s The Age of Reason, 

795 Carlyle bom (d. 1881). 

795 Keats bom (d. 1821). 

795 M. G. Lewis’s The Monk, 

796 Burke’s A Later to a Nobk 
Lord, 

796 SouiJiaf's Joan of Arc, 

796 Bage’s Hermsprong, 

796 E. Inchbald’s Nature and Art, 

796- 8 Southey’s Ballads written. 

797 Kotzebue popular on the Lon- 
don stage. 

797 The AntkJacohin, 

797 Arm Radcliffe’s The Italian, 

797 Heine bom. 

797- 1814 Wordsworth’s Excursion 
written. 

798- 1805 Wordsworth’s Prdude 
written 

798 Southey’s Holly Tree written. 
798 Malthus’s Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population, 

798 Wordsworth and Coleridge’s 
Lyrical Ballads, 

799 Balzac bom. 

800 Schiller’s Wallenstein, 

800 Wordsworth’s Recluse written. 

801 Chateaubriand’s Atala, 

801 Southey’s Thalaba, 

802 Cobbett’s Weekly Register begins. 
802 Victor Hugo bom. 

802 The Edinburgh Review, 

803 Jane Porter’s Thaddeus cf War" 
saw, 

1804 Death of Kant. 
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X 804-6 William Pitt’s second minis- 
try. 

1805 Southey’s Modoc, 

1805 Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty 
written, 

1805 Death of Schiller. 

1805 Chateaubriand’s Reni. 

1806 **A 11 the Talents” ministry. 

1807 Crabbe’s T/te Parish Register, 
1809 The Quarterly Review, 

1809 Charles Darwin bom (d. 1882). 
1809 Texmyson bora (d. 1892). 

1809 Chateaubriand’s The Martyrs, 

1810 Jane Porter's The Scottish 
Chiefs, 

1810 Crabbe’s The Borough, 

1810 Southey’s The Curse of Kehama, 

1810 Mme. de Stall’s VAUemagne, 

1811 Thackeray bora (d. 1863), 

1812 Browning bom (d. 1889). 

1812 Ciabbe’s Tales, 

1812 Dickens bora (d. 1870). 
x8i2 Maria Edgeworth’s Absentee, 

1813 Hogg’s The Queen^s Wahe, 


1813 Southey’s The Life of Nelson, 

1814 Southey’s Roderick, the Last 
of the Goths, 

1816 Cobridge’s Christdbd, 

1816 Peacock’s Headlong HaU, 

1817 Coleridge's Biographia Lite- 
raria, 

1817 Peacock’s Mdincourt, 

1817 Maria Edgeworth’s Ormond, 

1818 Peacock’s Nightmare Abbey, 

1819 Hope’s Anastasius, 

1820 Maturin’s Mdmoth the Wan- 
derer, 

1820 Southey’s Life of Wesley, 

1820-30 George IV. 

1822 Peacock’s Maid Marian, 

1824-8 Godwin’s CommowweaKh of 
England, 

1829 Southey’s CoUogmes, 

1829 Peacock’s The Misfortunes of 
Elphin, 

1831 Peacock’s Crotchet CasUe, 

1834-47 Southey’s The Doctor, 
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Advice to a Young Nobleman, 412 
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Africa, 124 
Africans, the, 176 
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Night, 294 
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Alasi, pnnce, in Beckford’s Episodes, 
322 

Albion, in Blake’s Jerusalem, 220 
Alcum, 406 
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Aldhelm, 406 
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per le Dame, 395 

Allen, Allarum to the Unconverted, 409- 
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Miss, in Burgoyne’s Heiress, 304 

Alspice, m Morton’s Way to get Married, 
310 
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304 

Altnve farm, in Yarrow, 264 
Alvar, in Coleridge’s Remorse, 457 
Alvarez, Espriella, Don Manuel, in 
Southey’s Letters from Spa^n, 180 
Amanda, in Vanbrugh’s Relapse and 
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97 
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constitution, 79 
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Americans, the, 12, 17, 22, 58 
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Anglican dei^, 342 
“Anna Matilda.” See Cowley, Han- 
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Aime, queen of Great Bntain, 41 1, 413 
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Anstey, Christopher (1724-1805), 174, 
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Arabian tales, 321, 415 

Arabic language and literature, 321, 
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319, 327. 38i» 387. 392; EveUna, 405 
Arcadia, 158, 318 
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Anosto, Ludovico, 173 
Aristotle. 19, 148; Bjtetonc^ n. 18 
^‘Arley,*^ Della Cruscan poet, 196 
Armour, Jean, 245 

Armstrong, C. F., Shakespeare to Shaw, 
n. 297 

Arnold, Matthew, 150, 178; On Trans- 
I lating Homer, 100 _ 

A^burton, Devonshire, 44 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 376 
Ashdeld, dame, in Morton’s Speed the 
Plough, 

Asia, 18, 210 
Athanasius, 317 
Atlantic, the, 210 
Atlantis, 210 
Attic doquence, 15 

Aubrev, Augusta, in Cumberland’s 
Fashionable Lover, 293 
Audiinleck, 260 
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B. B, (Lady Naime), 257-58 
Bab, Lady, in Burgoyne’s Maid of the 
0aks,2gz 

Babees' Boke, The, 408 
Babes in ihe Wood, The, 427 
Babylon, in Blake’s poems, 218, 220 
Back, John, 371 
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— friar, 414 

Bage, Robert (1728-1801), 326 ff., 504 
Barham Downs, 326, 327 
Fair Syrian, 326-27 
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323, 326-27 
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Saw Ye Johnie Comin, 255 
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Baxter, Richard, 370; CaU to the 
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n. 349; Saivis* Everlasting Rest, 349 
Bayle, Pierre, Dictionary, 354 
Bayly, Lewis, The Practice of Piety, 409 
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Poor Laws and Pauper Management, 
80 
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Bentham, Samuel, 64 
Bentley, Richard (1662-1742), 377, 
422 

Bentley, Richard (1708-1782), 501; 

PhUodamus, 303 
Berenger, Richard, 401 
Berin&ia, in Vanbrugh’s Relapse and 
Sheridan’s Trip to Scarborough, 297 
Berkeley, George, 63, iii 
Berquin, Amaud, 536; L*Ami des En- 
fans, 419, 424; Le Petit Grandisson, 
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Jew,zi^ 
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Betty, W. H. W., n. 313, 497 
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Zoos, 21 j 

Beverley, m Sheridan’s Rivals, 294 
Bevis, in The Toiler, 414 
Bewick, Thomas, 419 
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society, 286 

BickerstafE, Isaac (d. 1812?), 496; The 
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Isaac, of The TaUer, 413-14 

Birch, Thomas, 395 
Birmingham, 374, 376, 378 
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Blackbird, The, 259 

Blacklock, Thomas (1721-1791), 258, 
486 

Blackstone, Sir William, Commentaries, 
68, 69, 73; Law Tracts, 68 
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Blair, Hugh, Sermons, 361 

Robert, The Grave, 269 

Blake, William (1757-1827), 195, 200 ff. 
(main entry), 271, 276, 475-^79 
Africa, 215 

America, 209, 210, 214 
Auguries of Innocence, 221 
Birds, The, 221 
Blossom, The, 204 
Book of Ahania, 214, 2x5 
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Blake, WnHam — Continued 
Book of Los, 214, 215 
Book of Thel, 206, 207 
Book of Urtzen, 214 
Chimney Swe^er, The, 204, 205 
Clod and the Pebble, 212 
Cradle Song, 206, 213 
Crystal Cabinet, The, 221 
Descriptive Catalogue, 222 
Divine Image, The, 204 
Dream, A, 204 
Earth's Answer, 213 
Echoing Green, The, 205 
Europe, 204, 215, 218 
Everlasting Gospel, The, 221 
Fair Elenor, 201 
Four Zoos, The, 216, 218 
French Revolution, 209 
Ghost of Abel, 220 
Golden Net, The, 221 
Grey Monk, The, 221 
Holy Thursday, 204, 212 
‘*How sweet I roam’d from fidid to 

field,” 201 

“I laid me down upon a bank,” 213 
I love the jocund dance, 205 
I told my love, 213 
Infant Joy, 206 
Infant Sonow, 212 
Introduction, 213 
Island in the Moon, 203 
Jerusalem, 218 fi. 

King Edward the Third, 202 

Lamb, The, 205 

Land of Dreams, 22 X 

Laocoon, 220, 222 

Laughing Song, 205 

Little Black Boy, 205 

Little Boy Lost, 212 

Mad Song, 189, 202 

Marriage of Heaven and HeU, 207 fi., 

2X2,221 

Mary, 221 

Memorable Fancies, 208 
Mental Traveller, The, 22X 
Milton, 208, 218 
Morning, 221 

My silks and fine array, 202 
My Spectre around me, 221 
Night, 205 

No Natural Rehgion, 207 

Note on The Canterbury Tales, 222 

On Homer's Poetry, 222 

On Virgd, 222 

Passions, The, 201 

Poetical Sketches, 201, 204, 205 

Public Address, 22X 

Schoolboy, The, 212 

Smile, The, 22 x 

Song of Liberty, 209 

Song of Los, 2x4, 2x5 

Song of Phebe, 203 

of Experience, 2XX ff. 
of Innocence, 203 ff., 21 X, 2x2, 

2X6, 2x8, 426 


Spring, 205 
Sunflower, The, 2x3 
TAc, 212 
206 

To My Myrtle, 213 
To the Christians, 222 
To the Deists, 222 
To the Muses, 201 
Vala, 215, 2X6 

Vision oj the Last Judgment, 2x9 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion^ 
210,212 

War Song to Englishmen, 203 
When old corruption first begun, 203 
Wild Flower's Song, 213 
William Bond, 221 

Lambeth booli, 209, 2x4, 2x6 ff., 220 
Pickering MS., 221 
RossettiMS., 2x1, 218, 22X, 222, 475- 
76 

Blamire, Susanna (1747-1794), And Ye 
shall walk in Silk Attire, 256; Nabob, 
256; What ails this heart ofMine, 256 
Blandidi, Mr. and Mrs., in Burgoyne’s 
Heiress, 305 
Blois, 108 
Bluebeard, 416 
Bluestockings, the, 380 ff. 

Blunderbore, giant, 415 
Blunderhead family, in Anstey’s New 
Bath Guide, 192 

BobadiU, in Jonson’s Every Man in His 
Humour, 313 

Bolmgbroke, Henry St. John, xst vis- 
count, 2 ff , 9 ff., 13, 29 
Booth, Barton, 284 
Boquet, M., n. 286 
Borrowdale, 122 

Boscawen, Mrs. P., 385, 392, 400 ff. 
Boswell, Sir Alexander (1775-1822), 
48^87 

Ah I Mary, sweetest maid. Farewell, 
260 

East Neuk of Fif^ 260 
Jenny Dang the Weaver, 260 
Jenny's Bawbee, 260 
New Whig Song, 260 
Paddy O'KafferPy, 260 
Sir Albyn, 260 

Skeldon Haughs or the Sow flitted, 260 
Songs Chi^y in the Scottish Dialect, 


Taste Life's Glad Moments, 260 
Boswell, James, 43l26o, 361, 369, 381 
ff., 404; Life of Johnson, n. 14, 280, 
n, 360, n. 381 
Botany bay, 64 
Bourne, Vincent, 93 
Bowdler, Thomas, 288 
Bowles, Caroline. See Southey, Mrs. 
CaroHneAnne 

William Lisle (X762-X850), 130, 

164, 196-97,468 
Bamborough Castle, 197 
Fourteen Sonnets, 197 
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Bowles, Caroline — Continued 
Hope, 197 

Influence of Ttme on Grtef, 197 
Sonnets, 191 
Tynemouth, 197 
Bownng, John, 67 

Bowyer, William, the younger (1699- 
I777)» 362, 516 

Boyse, Samuel (1708-1749), 191, 366, 
468 

Br^^w, William, 365; Parable of the 
Magpye, 365 
Brahma, 215 
Brahmanicd religion, 20 
Brailsford, H. N., Shelley, Godmn and 
their Ctrcle, n, 305 

Bramble, Tabitha, m Smollett’s Hum- 
phrey Clinker, 295 


Brand, Hannah (d. 1821), 501 
Bra^ and Reid’s Poetry AncierU and 
Select, 268 

Breach, mistress, 368 
Brent, Charlotte, n. 287 
Breval, John Durant, Remarks on 
several parts of Europe, 356 
Brice, Andrew (1690-1773), 516 
Bridegroom Greets when the Sun gae's 
doon, 25 
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Brindley, John, 357, 368 
Bristol, 6, 17, 34, 147, 171, 172, 176, 
313. 377 , 378, 398, 400 
Brtstol Journal, 147, n, 148 
British constitution, 9, ii, 13, 22, 30 

empire, 14, 20 

parliament, n. 23 

theatre, 305 

Brfttsh Album, 196 

Magazine, n, 287 

Poets, 360 

Bromion, in Blake’s Visions of the 
DaugJUers of Albion, 210 
Bromsgrove, 376 
Brooks’s club, 58 
Broome, William, 272 
Brothers, Richard, 180 
Brown, Thomas, Elegy on Mr. Edward 
MUUnpon, n. 372 
WilLam, 371 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 2, 31; Reltgio 
Medici, 352 

Bruce, Michael (1^6-1767), 487; 
Cuckoo, The, 269; J^gy on Spring, 
270; Poems on Several Occasions, 
269 

Brunton, Mary (1778-1818), 504 
Brydges, Sir Samuel Egerton (1762- 

1837). 517 

Bryskett, Lodowick, The Mourning 
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3i5f 316, 340 ff. (main entry), 
507-8, 534 
Crotchet Castle, 340-41 
Gryll Grange, 315, 340, 341, 342 


Headlong HaU, 203, 34I 
Maid Marian, 341 
Mekncourt, 340, 342^ 

Misfortunes of mphin, 341 
Nightmare Abbey, 340, 343 
Pehlis to the Play, 237 
Pecksy, in Mrs. Trimmer’s Robins, 
421 

Pedlar, in Wordsworth’s Excursion, 
117 

Peel, Sir Robert, 171 

Peele, George, Complaint of Oenone, 198 

Pegasus, 184 

Pemberton, Henry (169^1^1771), 277 
Pendarves, Mrs. See Delany, Mrs. 
Pennecmck, Alexander, Truth's Travels, 
240 

Pennington, M., Memoirs of the Life of 
Mrs Ehzdbeth Carter, ». 395 
Pennsylvania, 53 
Pennsylvania Magazine, 53 
“Penny Godhnesses, ” 370 
“Penny Merriments,” 370 
Pennth, 105 
Pepys, Sir Lucas, 405 

Samuel, 353, 370 

Wilham, 403, 405 

Percy, m Hannah More’s play, 303 

Thomas, 369; Rekques, 399 

Perrault, Charles, 422, 537; Histoires ou 
Contes du Terns Passe, 41^ n. 416-17 
Petronius, m Cowper’s Progress of 
Error, 91 

Philaddphia, 52, 55 

Philips, Ambrose, 159 

Pilkmgton, Mrs. Mary (1766-1839), 

„ 427, 527^ T, 

Biography for Boys, 427 
Biography for Girls, 427 
Marvellous Adventures, 427 
Moral Tales (trans.), 427 
Pmdar, Peter, See Wolcot, John 
“Pindarics,” 274 
Pme, WiUimnj 378 
Pinkerton, Miss, 421 
Pitt, William, the younger (1759- 
1806), 28, 33, 35, 37 ff., 43, 57, 58 ff, 
(main entry), 82, 131, 174, 439 
Pladds, the, in Mrs. Inchb^’s Every 
one has his Fault, 308 
PlM^ary, Sir Fretful, in Sheridan's 
Critic, n. 301 

Plain-man's path way to Heaioen, 409 
Plantagenet era, 408 
Plato, 78, III 

Plautus, 293; Avdidaria, 307 
Pleyd, Ignaz Joseph, 249 
Plutarch, 366, 389, 390 
Political Eclogues, 38, 41, 45 
Political Miscdlames, 38 
PoUok, Robert (1798-1827), 489; The 
Course of Time, 270 
Polly, in The Beggar's Opera, n, 2B7 
in The Little Pretty Pocket Book, 

417 
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P<mpey*s Ghost, 259 
Poole, Joshua, 275 
Tiiomas, 133 

Pope, Alexander, 40, 86, 88, 92, 97, 
102, 158, 166, 194, 197, 222, 227, 
ff., 239, 273, 28i ff., 355 ff., 366, 

371, 395 

Correspondence, 363 
Dunciad, 156, 234, 354, 363 
Essay on Man, 156 
Homer, 99, 100, 272, 355 ff. 

Letter to H. Cromwell, 276 
Shakespeare, 354 
Porcupine, Peter, 55 
Porcupine, The, 55 

Porter, Anna Mana (1780-1832), 338, 
508-9 

James (i 753 -i 798 ), 438 

Jane (1776-1850), 338, 509; Scott- 
ish Chiefs, 338; Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
338 

Portland, WalHam Bentinck, 2nd duke 

of, 387 

Portsmouth academy, in O’Keeffe’s 
Wild Oats, 31 1 
Portugal, 79, 172 
Portuguese language, 393 
Post Soy, The, 368 
Postman, The, 368 
Pote, Joseph (1703^-1787)1 378 
Powell, Stephen, 379 
Praed, Winthrop Mackworth, 177 
Pratt, Samuel Jackson (1749-1814), 
438 

Pnce, Richard, 23, 24, 79 

Sir Uvedale (1747-1829), 517 

Priestley, Joseph, 70, 71, 78 
Pnor, Matthew, 98, 191, 193, 273, 274, 
35 If 362, 363; “Noble lovely httle 
Peggy,” 387 
Pritchaid, Hannah, 289 
Probationary Odes, 38, 41, 45 
Progress of Man, The, 46 
Protesilaus, m Wordsworth’s Laodamia, 
119 

PubUc Register, The, 358 
Puff, in Sheridan’s Cntic, 301 
Pulteney, Sir William. See Bath, earl 
of 

Puttenham, Richard, 275 

Quarll, Philip, 414, 535 

Quarterly Review, The, 45, 173, 179, 

183, 436 

“Queen of the Blues,” 384 
C^ene EUzabethe's Achademy, 408 
Queensberry, Charles Douglas, 3rd 
duke of, 351 
luick, John, 290 
juin, James, 285, 314 

Rabelais, Franpois, 318 
Raby, earl, in Hannah More’s Percy, 
302-3 

Racedown, Dorsetdure, 109 


Raddiffe, Ann (1764-1822), 316, 332 
ff. (mam entry), 336, 338, 509 
Castles of AthUn ana Dunbayne, 332 
Gaston de BlondeviUe, n. 333 
Hazel Tree, The, n, 333 
Italian, The, 334, 335 
Letters, n. 333 

Mysteries of Udolpho, 332, 334, 335 
Poems, n, 333 
River Dove, The, n. 333 
Romance of the Forest, 333 
St. Albans Abbey, n. 333 
Sicilian Romance, 333 
Rae, W. P., n. 294 

Rahab, in Blake’s Four Zoos, 217, 218 
Ramsay, Allan, 159, 226, 231, 232 ff , 
234, 237 ff., 244, 251, 255, 374 
Evergreen, 225, 240 
GenUe Shepherd, 247, 262 
Tea-TMe' Miscellany, 241, 262 
Vision, The, 239 

Rapids, the, m Morton’s Cure for the 
heartache, 31 1 
Reading, 417 
Red Riding Hood, 416 
Redding, Cyrus, n. 320 
Reeve, Clara (1729-1807), 509; Cham- 
^on of Virtue (The Old English 
Baron), 332; Charoba, 332, Progress 
of Romance, 332 
Reform act, 55 
bill, n. ^ 

Regelnfur Schauspieler , «. 314 
Regulus, 302 
Reid, Thomas, 84-5 
Religious Tract society, n. 401 
Rembrandt van Rijn, 13 
Renfrewdiire, 261-2 
Repository Tracts, n. 401 
Resolution, ship, 161 
Reynard the Fox, 370 
Re-^olds, Frederic (1764-1841), 503; 
The Dramatist, 311 

Sir Joshua, 36, 158-91 361, 388, 

392, 399, 404; Discourses, 222 
Rhine, the, 334 

Rhodes, Hugh, Boke of Nurture, n. 

409 

Ricardo, David, 83 
Rich, John, n. 285, 312 
Richard III, Garrick as, 285 ; W. H. W. 
Betty as, n. 313 

Richardson, Joseph (i755“i8o3), 39, 

40, 432 

Samud, 362, 396, 405, 513 , Claris- 

sa, 293, 307, 394, Pamela, 359 
Richmond, 287, 404 

Charles Lennox, 3rd duke of, 

40 

Rickman, John, 185, n. 187 
Ritchie, Latch (i8oo?-i865), Schinder- 
hannes, 336 

Ritson, Joseph, Northern Chonster, 

255 

Rivington, Charles (1688-1742), 357 
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Rivington, Charles (1754-1831), 362 

Francis (1745-1822), 362 

Roberts, James, 357 
Robertson, Williain, 84; History of 
Charles V, 361 

Robespierre, Maximilien M. I., 457 
Robin, in Mrs. Trimmer's Rohtns, 421 
Robinson, Elizabeth. See Montag^i, 
Mrs Elizabeth 

George (1737-1801), 363 

Henry Crabb, n. 134, 147, 212, 

218 ff. 

Robson, Mary, 527 
Roche, Regma Maria (1764?-! 845), 
510; ChiMren of the Abbey, 510, «. 
331 

Rockingham, Charles Watson-Went- 
worth, 2nd marquis of, 5, 8, 58 
Rogers, Samuel, 164, 166, 322 
Rolle, John, 38 

RoUtad, The, 38 ff-, 44, 45, 47, 59, 434 
RoUo, Norman duke, in The RoJkad, 38 
Roman antiquities, 317 

Catholicism, 185, 326 

law, 18 

tragedy, 302 

Romans, n. 302, 390, 402 
Rome, 302 

Romeo, W. H. W. Betty as, «. 313 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, 66 
Ronkdey, William, 527; The Child's 
Week's-Worh, 41 1 
Roscius, the English, 312 
Roscoe, Robert. 428 

William (1753-1831), 527; The 

Butterfly's Ball, 419, 428 
Roses, wars of the, 310 
Rossetti, Christina Georgina, 527 

Dante Gabriel, 337 

Rothes, Lady, 405 
Rothwell, John, 375 
Rouen academy, 303 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 22, 30, 36, 78, 
81, 89, 97, 103, 323, 326, 328, 337, 
424; Le contrat social, 154 
Rover, in O’Keeffe’s Wild Oats, 311 
Rovers, The, 46 

Rowe, Nicholas, Lady Jane Grey, 356; 
Shakespeare, 354 

Rowley, in Shendan’s School for Scan- 
dal, 299 

Royal ac^emy, 201 

society, 369 

Rubens, Peter Paul, 13 
Ruddiman, Thomas (1674-1757), 378, 

515 

Ruddimaris Magazine, 258, 260 
Ruffians Rant, The, 256 
Ruskin, John, 31, 428, 429, 527 
Rusport, Lady, in Cumberland’s West 
Indian, 292 
Russell, house of, 34 
Russia, 65, 80, 397 

Rutland, Charles Manners, 4th duke 
of, 158 


Rydal Mount, 12 1 
R3nner, Thomas, 317 


S. S., pseud., 420, 525, 526 
St. Albans, 89 
St. Andrews, 269 
St. Asaph, 403 

St. John, Percy Bolingbroke, 430, 535 
St. Petersburg, 66 

St. Pierre, Eustace de, in Colman’a 
Siege of Pans, 284 

Samt-Pierre, Jacques Henri Bemardin 
de, Paul et Virginie, 284 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin, 98 
Saintsbury, George, 202; History 0} 
Cnhcism, n. 392 
Salem, grand jury of, 13 
Samarahy 320 
Samber, Robert, 416 
Sampson, Elizabeth. See Inchbald, 

John, n. 204 

San Dommgo, 127 

Sandford, Harry, in Sandford and Mer-^ 
ton, 424 

Sandham, Elizabeth, 425, 535 
Sandwich, Edward Montagu, 1st earl 
of, 385 

Sapless, Miss, in Morton’s Way to get 
Mamed, 31 1 
Sappho, 257 
Saracens, the, 28 

Sarcastic, Mr , m Peacock’s novel, 342 
Sarsnet, Mrs , m Holcroft’s Deserted 
Daughter, 307 

Satan, 1 17, 214, 217, 218, 220, 337 
Savage, Richard, 272; The Author to be 
Let, 366 

Saxon drummer, m The RolUad, 38 
Say, Samuel, 277 

Sayers, Frank (1763-1817), 177, 178, 
191, 196 ff , 472-73 
Cyclops, 199 
Dramatic Sketches, 199 
Moina, 199 
Starno, 199 
To Night, 199 

Schedom, m Mrs. Radchffe’s Italian, 


334» 336 

Schelling, Fnedrich Wilhelm von, 151; 
System des transzendentalen Idealis- 


mus, n. 151 

Schiller, Johann Friedrich Christoph 
von 46, 152, 335, 457 
Das Ideal und das Leben, n. 144 
Das Reich der Schatten, n. 144 
Die Rauber, 457 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von, 149 
Scogtn's Jests, 370 
Scot, Robert, 367 

Scotland, 231, 233, 239, 256, 259, 265, 
266, 348 

dhurch of, 2^ 

Scot's Magassme, The, 256, 267, 268: 
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Scott, Alexander, 224; JusHng and 
Dehattf 237 
— Michael, 145 

Sir Walter, 30, 121, 129, 145, 161, 

166, 171, 175, 179, 189, 241, 243, 
256, 260, 265, 266, 316, 326 ff., 
, 332 ff., 337» 339» 342, 424 
Lay of the Last Mtnstrel, 141, 145 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border^ 267 
Waoerley, n, 333 
Waverley novels, 324 
Scottish booktrade, 379 

dialect, 225, 262 

peasants, 228 

verse, 224 ff. 

Scottish Minstrel, The, 257 

Scratch, Lord, in Reynolds’s Dramatist, 

311 

Scripture paraphrases (metrical), 269 
Seaman, Lazarus, 371 
Seeker, Thomas, 394 ff. 

Sedaine, Michd-Jean, Le PhUosophe 
sans le Savotr, 293 
Sedgefield, Durham, 270 
SempiU, Robert, Hdbbte Simson, 232- 

Senancour, !Etienne Pivert de, Ober- 
mann, 318 

Sententioe Puenles, 407 
Settle, Elkanah, The City Ramble, 
356 

Sewdl, John, 371 
Shackleton, Richard, 2 
Shakespeare, William, ii, 14, 147 ff., 
200 ff, 227, 282, 288, 312, 314, 
321, 354, 356, 362, 392, 457 
Coriolanus, 303 
Earnlet, 150, 285 
JtUius Caesar, 391, 457 
Lear, 285, 313 
Lucrece, 200 
Macbeth, 289, 313, 391 
OtheUo, 391 

Romeo and Juliet, 147, »• 287 
Sonnets, 200 
Tempest, 303 
Ttmon of Athens, 293 
Troilus and Cress^a, 353 
Venus and Adonis, 200 
Winter's Tale, 458 

Shaylor, J., The Fascination of Boohs, 
n. 420 

Shefi&dd, 376 

Shdbume, earl of. See Lansdowne 
Shelley, Percy Bysdie, 49, 51, 113, 124, 
129, 166, 174, 341, 457 
Alastor, 224 

Prometheus Unbound, 224 
(^leen Mab, 199 
Revolt of Islam, 224 
St, Irvyne, 331 
Zastrozm, 33^1 

Shenstone, William, 227, 274, 277, 
279, 283; The Schoolmistress, 273, 

358 


Sheridan, Richard Brinslgr (i75i- 
1816), 57, 60 ff., 277, 289, 293, 
294 ff., 312 (mam entry), 440, 457, 
496, 498 

Cntic, The, 300, 301 

Duenna, The, 296, 297 

Ode to ScandJal, 299 

Rivals, The, 294, 295, 297 

St. Patrick's Day, 295 

School for Scandal, The, 297 ff., 301, 

304, 305 

Trip to Scarborough, A, 296 
Sheridan, Thomas 277, 283 
Sherwood, Mrs. Mary Martha (1775- 
1851), 409, 422, 527 
Fairchild Family, 422-23 
Henry MUner, 423 
Infant's Progress, 423 
LitUe Henry and kis Bearer, 423 
Susan Grey, 423 

Sheva, in Cumberland’s Jew, 312 
Shirley, James, 353 

John, Lord Jeffrey's Life, 365 

Shropdiire, 132 
Shylock, Macklm as, 284 
Sidid, Walter, Life of Sheridan, n. 301 
Siddons, Mrs. Sarah, 287, 289 
Sidgwick, Henry, Methods of Esthic, 
n. 73 

Sidney, in Kelly’s False Delicacy, 291 

Sir Philip, Arcadia, 199 

Simmons, Nevil, 376 
Samuel, 34^ 

Sinclair, Catherine (1800-1864), 528; 

Holiday House, 429 
Sing, Cheyte, 22 
Skinner, John (1721-1807), 249 
Slaughden quay, 157 
Shpdop, Mrs, in Fiddmg’s Joseph 
Andrews, 295 
Sloss, Duncan J., n, 208 
Smdlie, William, Philosophy of Natural 
History, 361 
Smdt, L^nard, 405 
Smith, Adam, 84; Wealth of Nations, 
78 

Charlotte (1749-1806), 510; The 

Old Manor House, 510, 331 

James and Horatio, Rejected 

Addresses, 167 
Ralph, 368 

Smith, Robert Archibald, n. 257, 261 

&imud, 369 

Sidney, 380 

William, 173 

Smollett, Tobias George, 292, 366; 
Roderick Random, 290, The Reprisal, 
493 

Sneer, in Sheridan’s Cntic, 301 
Sneerwell, Lady, m Sheridan’s School 
for Scandal, 298 

Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning, 360 

Suppression pf Vice, 

422 
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Solitary, in Wordsworth’s Excursion, 
117 

Solomon, king, 259, 321 
Somersetshire, 110, 112, 171 
Somerville, Elizabeth, 535 
Sophia, in Cumberland/s Brothers, 292 
Sophodes, Oedipus, 313 
Sorbifere, Samud de, 367 
Sotheby, Samud, 372 
Souter, Johnie, in Bums’s Tam 0* 
Shanter, 242 
Southcott, Joanna, 180 
Southeme, Thomas, The Spartan 
Dame, 350 

Southey, Mrs. Caroline Anne, bom 
Bowles, 173 

Mrs. Edith, bom Pricker, 172 

Herbert, 172 

Isabel, 172 

Robert (1774-1843), 45, 130, 131, 

134, 136, 139, 166, 169 ff., 190, 

191, 195 ff., 222, 223, 276, 281, 
325. 342, 378. 456- 57i 463“64» 

A^^r Love, 184 
Amadis, 179 
BaUads, 176, 177 
Batde of Blenheim, 177 
Bishop Hatto, 177 
Book of the Church, 185 
Botany Bay Eclogues, 176 
Chronic of ihe Cid, 179 
Colloquies, 185 

“Come, for ye know me!” 179 
Commonplace Books, 18 1 
Cross Roads, The, 177 
Curse of Kehama, 172, 181 
Doctor, The, 181, 185-86, 187 
Essays Moral and Political, 185 
Expedition of Orsua, 180 
PaU of Robespierre, 178 
History of Brazd, 179 

Portugal, 179 

the Peninsidar War, 184 

Holly-Tree, 176 
Inchcape Rock, 177 
Joan of Arc, 175, 176, 178 
La^ of the laureate, 183 
Life of John Wesley, 184 

of Nelson, 179 ff., 184 

Lives of the Admirals, 185 
Letters, 173, n 176, n. 189 

from Spain and Portugal, 178, 

180 

ofEspriella, 179 

Modoc, 176, 178, 179, 191 
Metrical Tales, 178 
Minor Poems, 178 

My days among the Dead are passed, 
176 

Ode to Horror, 174 
Old Woman of Berkeley, 177 
Oliver Newman, 184 
Omniana, 179, 180 
PaJmerin, 179 


Poet^s Pilgrimage to Waterloo, 184 
Queen Orraca, 177 
Roderick, 176, 184 
Sappho, 175 

Story of the Three Bears, 186 
Tale of Paraguay, 184 
Thalaha, 177, 178, I 79 , 181, 199 
Vindiciae Ecclesiae Anghcanae, 185 
Vision of Judgment, 183 
Wat Tyler, 173 ff., 178 
WeU of St, Keyne, 177 
Southw^’s Notes and Illustrations on 
the Bible, 360 
Spain, 31, 80, 310 

“Spanish Armada, The,” in Sheridan’s 
Critic, 301 

Spanidi language and literature, 398 

(Peninsular) war, the, 114 

Spectacle de la Nature, 424 
Spectator, The, 162, 309, 351 
Spence, Joseph, 358 
Spenser, Edmund, 174, 198, 201, 228, 
273* 279, 282 

Spenserian stanza. 266, 273, 276 
Spmoza, Baruch (or Benedict), ill 
Spy, The (Hogg's), 264 
Stafforddiire, 415 
Stamp act, 5, 8, ii 

Stanhope, Charles Stanhope, 3rd earl 
(1753-1816), 433 
Star chamber, 344, 345 
Starkey, John, 375 
Stationers' company, 346, 347 
renter, 348 

Stede, Jodiua (1700-1791), 277, 278 
(mam entry), 283 

Sir Richard, 288, 354; The Lying 

Lover, 356 

Steevens, Geoige, 369; Shakespeare, 

(Esther Johnson), 367 
Sterne, Laurence, 193, n. 320, 327, 384, 


347 

Tnstram Shandy, 288, 227, 378 
Stevens, George Alexander (1710- 
1784), 517 

Stevenson, John Hall (1718-1785), 191 

Crazy^I^le^ 193 
Fables for Grown Gentlemen, 193 
Makarony Tales, 193 
Pastoral Cordial, 193 

Puke, 193 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 430 
Stewart, Dugald (1753-1828), 84, 244, 


245, 443 

Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 84 
Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 84 
Philosophical Essays, 84 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers, 84 

Progress of ... . Philosophy, 84 
Stillingfleet, Benjamin (1702-1771) 
381, 382 
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Stirling, 414 
Stock^rt, 416 

Stockwell m Cumberland’s West Ind- 
ian^ 64, 292 
Stothard, Thomas, 419 
Stowey. See Nether Stowey 
Strahan, W illiam (1715-1785), 361 
Strawberry hill, 378, 402 
Streatham, 404 
Streatham Letters, 40^ 

Stnddand, Agnes (1796-1874), 528; 

The Moss House, 

Stuart, James, of Duneam, 260 

Lady Louisa, 386, 387 

Styr, nver, 390 

Suard, Jean Baptiste Antoine, 392 
Suckhng, Sir John, 352 
Suffolk, 155 

Sulky, in Holcroft’s Road to Ruin, 306 
Sumatra, 308 

Summerly, Pehx, pseud. See Cole, Sir 
Henry 

Surface, Charles, in Shendan’s School 
for Scandal, 297 fif. 

Joseph, in Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal, 299, 300 

Sir Oliver, m Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal, 298 fif. 

Surrey, 202 

Sussex, Lord, in Glover’s Boadicea, n. 


28s 

Swalle, Abel, 353 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, Memorable Re^ 
laUons, 208 

Swedenborgianism, 200 
Swift, Jonathan, 17, 20, 31, 33, 91, 191, 
207, 273, 289, 316, 347, 354, 366, 
367, 380; GuUtver's Travels, 373 
Sym and hts Brudtr, 237 


Tacitus, Cornelius, 2; Agricola, 183 
Talbot, Catherine (1721-1770), 391, 

^^lliam Talbot, 1st earl, 33 

Tam o’ Shanter, 241-42 
Tangent, m Morton’s Way to get Mar- 
ried, 310 

TannahiU, Robert (1774-1810), 261, 
489 

Bonnie Wood of Craigielea, 261 
Braes 6* Balquiiher, 261 
Gloomy Winter's noo Awa\ 261 
Jessie the Flower of Dunblane, 261 
Lass of Arrinteeme, 261 
Loudon's honnte Woods and Braes, 
261 

Poems and Songs, 261 
Rob Roryson's Bonnet, 261 
Tartars, the, 19 

Tadrer, William (1740-1800), 473 
Tasso, Torquato, 174 
Tate, Nahum, Brutus of Alba, 353; 
Lear, 285 

Tuner, The, 351, 413 


Taylor family, the, 426, 528 
Taylor, Mrs. Ann, of Ongar (1757- 
1830), 426, 528 

Ann, afterwards Mrs. Gilbert 

(1782-1866), 426, 483; My Mother, 

425 

Ann and Jane, 528; Hymns for 

Infant Minds, 425-26; Original 
Poems, 425; Rhymes for the Nursery, 

426 

Isaac (1759-1S29), 426, 528 

Isaac (1787-1865), 426 

Jane (1783-1824), 426, 528; Twin- 
kle, Twinkle, Lutle Star, 425 

Jeflferys (1792-1853), 426, 528 

Jeremy, 2 

Joseph, 528 

Robert, 357 

William (1765-1836), 198 

William, bookseller, 357 

Teachum, Mrs., in Sa^ Fielding’s 
Governess, 422 
“Teachwell, Mrs.,” 420 
Teazle, Lady, in Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal, 298 fif. 

Sir Peter, in Sheridan’s School for 

Scandal, 297, 299 
” Temple of the Muses,” 373 
Tennant, Wilham (1784-1848), 489 
Anster Fair, 269 
Cardinal Bethune, 2^ 

Dingin doon 0 The Cathedral, 269 
John Baliol, 269 
Tangier's Giant, 269 
Thane of Fife, 269 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, 86, 123, 174, 
175-76; Hnoch Arden, 164; Maud, 
167 

Terence, 294; Adelphi, 293 
Term catalogues, 375 
Thackeray, William, bookseller, 371 

William Makepeace, 338, 340, 

427, 429 ; Book of Snobs, 328 
Thames, river, 401 
Tharmas, in Blake’s Vala, 215 
Thel, in Blake’s Book of Thel, 206 
Thelwall, John, 13 1 
Theobald, Lewis, 354; Richard 11 , 350; 

Shakespeare, 354 
Theocntus, 159 

Thom, William (1798?-! 848), 489 
Thompson, Benjamin, 288 
William, 191 

Thomson, George (1757-1851), 228, 
254, 256, 489; Irish Airs, 260; 
Scottish Airs, 249, 250, 255, 260; 
Welsh Airs, 260 

James, 96, 159, 227 fif., 239, 267, 

270, 348; Castle of Indolence, 273; 
Seasons, 274, 348 
Thoresby, Ralph, 376 
Thomberry, Job, m Colman’s John 
Bull, 310 

Thorpe, Isabella, in Jane Austen’s 
Northanger Abbey, 331, 332 
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Thrale, Hester Lj^nch (Mrs. “Piozzi), 

387. 392, 404, 405 

Thumb, Tom, 414, 416 
Thiinder, Hairy, in 0*Keeffe*s Wild 
OcUSt 311 

Thurlow, Edward Thurlow, Lord, 87, 

, ^dhard (I75i-I793)> 39f 434 
Times, The, 171 
Timur (Tamerlane), 20 
Tinel, in Blake's poem, 206 
Tirzah, in Blake’s Four Zoos, 217, 218 
Titania, 415 

Tobm, John (1770-1804), 503 
Tocqueville, Aleas C. H. Cl^rel de, 29 
Tom a Lincoln, 370 

Tommy, in The Little Pretty Pocket 
Book, 417 

Tommy Thumb's Pretty Song Book, 416 
Tomy Lin, 255 

Tonson, Jacob (1656?-! 736), 352 ff., 
362, 368, 369; Miscellany, 353, 355 
Jacob (d. 1735X 354 

— Wb (d. 1767). 354, 357 ^ 

Tooke, John Home (1736-1812), 443 
Top Book of All, 416, 428, 535 
Townley, in Shendan's Trtp to Scar- 
borough, 297 

Townsend, Joseph (1739-1816), 443; 

Dissertaiion on the Poor Laws, 82 
Townshend, Charles, ii, 13 

Lord John, 39 

Toynbee, Mrs. P., n, 312 
Trade books, 359 
Traherne, Thomas, 426 
Tremor, Sir Luke, in Mrs. Inchbald's 
Such Things Are, 308 
Trimmer, Mrs. Saxah (1741-1810), 
413, », 416, 425, 529; Fabulous Ei^tor- 
%es {The History of the Robins), 419 ff. ; 
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